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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In the “Landed Gentry” 
of Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of 
Arms, is given a full and detailed pedigree 
of the Thompsons of Yorkshire. Accord- 
ing to this account the family bears the 
arms originally granted to Henry Thomp- 
son of Esholt, in the county of York, by 
Lawrence Dalton, Norroy, in the year 
1559 ; but in the pedigree referred to no 
mention whatever is made of the original 
grantee, Henry Thompson, so that the 
existing family neither traces descent from 
him, nor recognises any relationship to 
him. This is somewhat curious: the use 
of the heraldic distinctions won by a man, 
and the total omission of his name from 
the family pedigree, is an anomaly for 
which I cannot account. I say “ heraldic 
distinctions won by a man,”’ because in 
this case the original grantee had earned 
the honour he received by his conduct at 
the siege of Boulogne, and his arms are 
allusive to his achievement. 

Yours, &c. GENEALOGICUS. 

G. H. D. remarks, that in our maga- 
zine for October, 1809, is the drawing 
from an ‘ impression of a brass seal dug 
up in Cliff Forest, Northamptonshire.” 
The impression from this, or a precisely 
similar seal, occurs on one or more deeds 
in the muniment room at Stow Bardolph, 
co. Norfolk, the date of one being 17 Edw. 
III. The seal is one of those commemo- 
rative of hawking, a hawk pouncing upon 
a rabbit, with the cry, Sohou / Sohou / 

J. T. M. says, ‘‘ In Gent. Mag. 1819, 
vol. i. p. 623, there is a statement (fur- 
nished by myself) of an attempt to delay 
the Duke of Cumberland’s army at Lath- 
bury, Bucks. The late Miss Margaret 
Dalway (who died in 1826, aged about 80), 
niece to Mrs. Symes, informed me after- 
wards that it was that lady’s elder sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Uthwatt, who then resided 
at Lathbury, and effected the delay in 
passing the bridge. Mrs. Symes appa- 
rently did not succeed to that estate till 
after the death of her sister’s son, Henry 
Uthwatt, esq. in 1757. Both accounts 
were current in the family, and as one has 
been admitted into your pages, the other 
should also be given.’’ 

N. inquires, in reference to the much- 
disputed etymology of Cold harbour, 
whether it has been noticed that there are 
places so called on the Continent? In 
an ancient itinerary between Aix la Cha- 
pelle and Treves, (starting from the former 
place,) the name thus occurs : 


ad §.Cornelium . . imil. 
Roryng . 
Rusteyne . . . ii 
Cald herberge . dim. mil. 

The same place appears in the map 
given in Murray’s Handbook of Belgium, 
under the orthography of Kaltenherberg. 

S. F. H. asks, What is the difference, 
real or imagined, between a Kentish Man 
and a Man of Kent? 

From the statement made in the memoir 
of the Rev. Thomas Image, in our last 
month’s obituary, it might be supposed 
that the whole of his collections had passed 
to the Woodwardian Museum at Cam- 
bridge ; and the recent report of the Bury 
and East Suffolk Society, quoted in our 
present number, seems to imply the same. 
We are informed, however, that in fact 
not one half of his extensive collection was 
so parted with. The Woodwardian Mu- 
seum became possessed of his very com- 

lete collection of Fossils. His Minerals 

which, with the fossils, filled from 350 to 
400 drawers, in about twelve cabinets,) 
are, under the direction of his will, about 
to be offered for sale by auction, which is 
fixed for the 29th of May and three fol- 
lowing days. 

A memoir recently read by Herr von 
Reumont to the Academy at Florence, 
“ On the foreign members of the Accade- 
mia della Crusea,’’ states that during the 
273 years of its existence it enrolled but 
six Englishmen. These were,—1. John 
Price, professor of Greek at Pisa, in 1651. 
2. Henry Newton, ambassador from Queen 
Anne to the court of Tuscany, in 1710. 
3. George-Nassau-Clavering 3d Earl Cow- 
per, ambassador to the same court, in 
1768. 4. Thomas James Mathias, author 
of The Pursuits of Literature, in 1817. 
5. William Roscoe, 1824. 6. George- 
Warren the present Lord Vernon, the 
editor of several ancient commentaries on 
the Divina Commedia. 

The Betsy Cains (not Cairns), the ves- 
sel traditionally said to have brought Wil- 
liam III. to England, and the history of 
which is inserted in our Mareh magazine, 
p. 271, is described and represented in 
Brayley’s Graphic Illustrator, 1834, p. 255. 
In *‘ Notes and Queries’ reference has 
been recently made to a statement of 
Rapin, that William ‘‘ embarked in a new 
vessel called the Bril/,” as casting some 
doubt upon the tradition respecting the 
Betsy Cains, then said to have been called 
The Princess Mary. 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HERODOTUS. 


The Life and Travels of Herodotus, in the Fifth Century before Christ : an imaginary 
Biography founded on fact, illustrative of the History, Manners, Religion, Litera- 
ture, Arts, and Social Condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Scythians, and other ancient Nations in the days of Pericles and Nehe- 
miah, by J. Talboys Wheeler, F.R.G.S. Longmans, 1856. 

The Geography of Herodotus, developed, explained, and illustrated from Modern 


Researches and Discoveries. 


IF the late Dr. Arnold used to call 
Aristotle his “dear old Tottle,” Syl- 
vanus Urban may surely be pardoned 
if he falls into an affectionate fami- 
liarity when speaking of the Father of 
History. His love of archwology and 
of everything that could shed light 
upon the records of his country and 
surrounding nations—his discursive 
style, the very type of what might be 
expected in the pages of a Magazine— 
his genuine feelings of honest pride 
and patriotism—his spirit of reverence 
and faith—his apposite illustrations— 
his goodnatured stories of contemporary 
scandal—and last, not least, the healthy 
religious tone in which he writes 
throughout those nine Books which the 
vivid Athenian mind named after the 
Nine Muses—all these are points in 
his character which persuade us that, 
if the Halicarnassian had lived in these 
degenerate days of ours, he would have 
found an infinite delight in the — 
of our 200 volumes, and would pro- 
bably have distinguished himself as a 
constant contributor to our pages. 

Sylvanus Urban, therefore, feels him- 
self entitled to talk of his “dear old He- 
rodotus ;” and the book which we now 
introduce to our readers we recommend 
to them with the greater confidence, 
because all those who have drunk 
deeply of the spirit of Sylvanus Urban 
will rejoice to increase their acquaint- 
ance with an ancient friend through 
a medium so pleasant and entertaining. 
Modern travels in the East have been 
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lately read with peculiar zest and taste: 
why, then, should we not feel an in- 
terest in earlier scenes which an author 
visited more than two thousand years 
ago, in the impressions which he derived 
from them, and the judgments which 
he passed upon them? 

he general plan of Mr. Wheeler’s 
volume is an account of the imaginary 
travels of a young Halicarnassian, 
named Herodotus, who soon after ar- 
riving at full age sets out upon what 
we may call the “Grand Tour” of his 
day. But this is not all. It contains 
an elaborate and scholarlike account 
of the rise and progress of Greek lite- 
rature, and especially of the Drama, as 
well as sketches of Athenian, Spartan, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Babylonian his- 
tory, which would not disgrace a work 
of higher pretensions and more am- 
bitious title. 

We pass over the introductory 
chapter on Thurium, the scene of He- 
rodotus’ residence in maturer years; 
and rush, as Horace bids us, in medias 
res. Bitten in early youth with an 
insane desire of writing poetry, and 
what is more, of writing a glorious epic 
poem, the hero of our travels is intro- 
duced to us in his father’s house at 
Halicarnassus as on the point of setting 
out on a voyage to Ionia, The father, 
little sympathizing in his son’s high 
and heroic calling, has condemned his 
scarcely-begun epic as unworthy of a 
thought, and on sending forth the youth 
upon his distant expedition to Samos, 
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and possibly to the shores of Greece— 
there were no steamboats or railroads 
in those days—lectures him as follows, 
quite in the modern style :— 


My son, you are now going first to 
Samos, and from thence to Chios. Whether 
you are able to extend your travels farther 
depends on circumstances; but it is my 
earnest wish that if possible you should 
reach mother Hellas, and visit the great 
cities of Athens and Sparta, for I verily 


_ believe that a man has seen nothing who 


has not seen Athens..... Wherever you 
go, make it your first object to learn the 
laws and government of the city, study all 
the peculiarities of its inhabitants, and 
make as many friends as you possibly can. 
Be generous without being profuse, eco- 
nomical without being niggardly. Hurt 
no man’s prejudices, and never vaunt your 
own city. Above all, wherever you go, 
venerate the gods. Piety towards the 
foreign gods will always endear you even 
to a strange people. Should you go to 
Athens, study the democracy: it is the 
finest school in the world for him who 
would learn to govern men. Study like- 
wise the orators, for they are the craftiest 
in existence: men without money and 
without birth can sway there an empire 
by the mere force of words. Learn to be 
a democrat; make yourself a democrat: 
and, when you return home, you shall 
proclaim yourself a democrat, for thus 
only can men now-a-days really become 
kings. That man only can rule as he 
pleases who speaks only as other people 
would have him. One thing more I would 
say, and all the rest I leave to your own 
judgment. Learn as far as you can the 
revenues and resources of every state ; 
bear them ever in your memory, but never 
write them down. Mix among all classes 
of the people ; ascertain what faults they 
find with their government, and what 
trades are flourishing, and what are declin- 
ing. Lastly, never express a decided 
opinion on any subject whatever. And 
now, my son, bid farewell to your mother, 
and to-morrow at sunrise I will accom- 
pany you to the ship. 


With these heads of inquiry sketched 
out for him, Herodotus sets forth at 
the age of twenty, with a well-filled 
purse, and with the world—that is, as 
much of it as was then known—before 
him, having received his mother’s 
blessing at parting. In Samos, which 
a century before had been under Poly- 
crates, he now found a democracy, 
which had bound the island fast to the 
Athenian cause. The remnants of its 


greatness under the splendid tyrant 
were still standing, and these are de- 
scribed to the life—the description, of 
course, being borrowed (as, indeed, is 
the case throughout) from the pages of 
Herodotus himself. In Samos our hero 
spends three years, during which he 
becomes acquainted with the writings 
of Hecatzus, and the moral poetry of 
the Ionic school. The sudden arrival 
of a letter from his father then changes 
his plans, and sends him on his way to 
the shores of Hellas. Touching at Delos 
in his way, he proceeds to the house 
of his father’s friend Glaucus and pre- 
sents his letters of introduction. 

Here is a charming description of 
Corinth and its first impressions :— 


It was about an hour after noon, when 
Herodotus, having taken his mid-day meal, 
left his luggage on board ship, and went 
on shore to find the house of Glaucus. 
His amazement at the objects around him 
was only equalled by the astonishment 
which one of our own rural countrymen 
would evince on entering London or Liver- 
pool for the first time. The street lead- 
ing from Cenchrea to the city of Corinth 
presented a most animated scene of busi- 
ness and traffic. Goods from the different 
ports of Asia Minor on the one side, or 
of Italy and Sicily on the other, were 
either being conveyed from one harbour 
to the other, or else into the city itself. 
Beasts of burden were carrying Byzantine 
corn into Corinth. Waggons met each 
other: some transporting the wines of 
the isles of the Aigean to the Western 
Port; others bringing the equally-renowned 
growths of Sicily and Italy towards Cen- 
chrea. Chests, bales, and packages in- 
numerable were piled up in heaps ready 
for warehousing, or were carried heavily 
to and fro. The beautiful wool of Mile- 
sian flocks, the gauze drapery wrought by 
the maidens of Cos, the fine linen of Egypt, 
the sulphur of Cyrene, the gorgeous tapes- 
tries of Babylon, the ivory and curious 
woods of Ethiopia and India, the choicest 
aromatics of Arabia, and every other kind 
of merchandise, not excepting richly- 
carved deities for the more luxurious wor- 
shippers, seemed to have found their way 
into this mighty emporium. 


We must pass on, however, from 
Glaucus and his son Polydorus, (who 
very dutifully lionises Herodotus over 
a great part of the city,) and also his 
fair daughters, Melissa and Lydia. 
With the latter, of course, our hero, 
as in duty bound, commences a tem- 
porary flirtation, which is told in the 
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same easy style as any love affair in a 
modern novel. But it need not de- 
tain us, as, happily, its consequences 
are not serious on either side. An in- 
termediate chapter is devoted to the 
history of Corinth, brought down to 
the time of which he writes, and another 
to Corinthian life, and then we journey 
on to Tegea and Sparta. 

In his description of Sparta and its 
early history, Mr. Wheeler takes the 
poetical ground, and gives us, without 
suggesting a doubt,—as perhaps the 
character of his work required,—the 
ancient legends of Lycurgus and the 
black broth, and all the other minute 
details of Lacedemonian life which 
have been handed down to our times. 
The history of Sparta from the earliest 
ages occupies one or two chapters, and 
we recognise, one by one, the mythic 
and heroic personages of Glaucus, Tal- 
thybius, Anaxandrides, and Leonidas. 

rom Sparta our friend Herodotus 
passes on to Olympia—the holy land 
of Greece, and arrives there just before 
the celebration of the public games in 
the summer of B.c. 460. Here is Mr. 
Wheeler’s picture of the scene upon 
the road to Olympia :— 


Herodotus was travelling towards Olym- 
pia, by the road leading from Sparta 
through Arcadia, along the banks of the 
Alpheus, towards the sacred Olympian 
valley. He had joined a large company 
of Spartan citizens, who were bound for 
the same spot. Artydamas and other 
athlete were with the party, and they 
were all yielding to the social influences 
of the festive season, and making them- 
selves wondrously agreeable for so stern a 
race. A pilgrim to our own national games 
at Ascot or the Derby may form some 
conception of the witticisms that were 
exchanged between the stranger travellers, 
and of the bets and criticisms upon the 
several combatants. ‘* Who lost his shield 
at Ithome?’’ cried a lively Athenian as 
he passed the Spartan group. ‘* Not you,” 
was the rejoinder; ‘‘ but the man who 
lent it you.” ‘' How do you like your 
kings ?”’ asked another young democrat 
from Athens. “ Better than oyster-shells,” 
replied a Spartan ; and this was rather a 
hard hit, as the Athenian democracy had 
recently ostracised one of their best citi- 
zens. ‘* Are your slaves still masters ?’’ 
cried another, anxious to turn the tables. 
This was a poser ; and the Helot rebel- 
lion was a most aggravating circumstance : 
but the Spartan passed it off by offering 
to bet upon the approaching games. 
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Next follows a graphic description 
of the sacred spot itself, and the famed 
Olympic games :— 

It was still very early on a fine summer’s 
afternoon when Herodotus and his party 
at last reached Olympia. The whole plain 
and the surrounding heights presented the 
appearance of a vast camp, Tents were 
pitched on the green sward; stores of 
provisions were opened and discussed ; 
goblets, in which wine and pure water were 
sweetly mingled together, were passed round 
and quaffed with gladness of heart..... 
Two hours passed away. It was the eve 
of the first day of the festival, and the 
moon was at the full. Our young tra- 
veller stood on the green slope of Cronium, 
while the pensive beams of the silver moon 
fell upon the lovely valley beneath. 


But we have not space for a longer 
quotation. 

The description of each successive 
day of the festival and its uliar 
sports is one which does not allow the 
interest of the scene to drop or flag. 
Delphi, the second sacred spot of early 
religious associations, is the next 
visited by our traveller, and Mr. 
Wheeler avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity to secure our interest in the 
religious rites of Hellas. Apropos of 
the long-debated question as to the 
mysterious source of the influence ex- 
ercised by the Delphic oracle, we may 
be pardoned for quoting the following 
passage : -~- 

Jugglery and priestcraft may have had 
full play in the cave of Trophonius, but 
not so in ancient Delphi. A wise and 
inscrutable agency was at work there, 
which man has never yet fathomed. The 
early Christian ascribed it to Satan: the 
modern critic talks of the influence of a 
secret hierarchical senate formed of the 
aristocracy of Delphi. The former opinion 
is refuted by the moral excellence of many 
of the responses. If the latter opinion be 
correct, then the Delphian senate was the 
wisest that ever lived. That the Pythoness 
might be sometimes corrupted is not only 
possible, but certain; but such corruption 
could not have been continuous, nor have 
brought forth such pious responses. Nei- 
ther theologian nor philosopher have yet 
satisfactorily accounted for the oracle at 
Delphi. 

Three chapters suffice to give a brief 
and spirited outline of the growth of 
the power of Athens, which was just 
in its zenith when our stranger visited 
that city. The physical description of 
Athens itself in the 20th chapter and 
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the treatment of the city in a moral 
social point of view, bring us nearly to 
the end of the first volume. 

The second portion of the book is 
of a more miscellaneous cast. The de- 
scriptions of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Scythia, carry us into parts which 
have again of late become classic 
ground: and much that Mr. Wheeler 
tells us concerning Central and South- 
ern Russia will remind the reader of 
what they have recently read from 
the pens of wae “ correspon- 
dents” in the East. Mr, Wheeler car- 
ries his traveller eventually to Egypt 
and Ethiopia, Sardis and Babylon, 
Persia and Susa, and even to Jerusa- 
lem. A second visit to Athens offers 
him an opportunity of introducing at 
length the interesting question of the 
Hellenic drama; and the result ap- 
pears in three admirable chapters, 
which trace out its gradual develop- 
ment from the Goat-song at the Dio- 
nysia to the finished performance of 
the Oresteia of Zschylus. 

We venture to give our readers the 
following passage at length, on account 
of its singularly graphic character :— 


It was a beautiful spring morning that 
Herodotus landed at the Pireeus, after a 
fair and prosperous voyage from Byzan- 
tium. The port was more bustling than 
ever, and strangers from distant cities 
were crowding to Athens to join in the 
celebration of the great Dionysia. All 
hail to the joyous festival! The worship- 
pers of the joy-giving Dionysus, the god 
of the intoxicating vineyard, the god of 
renovating and overflowing nature, were 
pouring out their enthusiastic welcomes to 
the returning spring. The jovial god had 
burst forth arrayed in wreaths and gar- 
lands. His worshippers were filled with 
mirth and merriment, and joyously quaffing 
inspired draughts of life-restoring and in- 
toxicating wine. 

The fields and groves between Pirzus 
and the city were rejoicing in their spring 
attire; the citizens and strangers who 
crowded the streets of Athens were all 
yielding to the hearty and generous excite- 
ment of the festival. Innumerable guests 
of all descriptions had poured into the 
city. Farmers from the rural demes of 
Attica, and foreigners from the distant 
states of Hellas; sight-seers and pleasure- 
hunters; retail traders, jugglers, and stroll- 
ing mountebanks: all were ready to amuse 
themselves or others, The taverns were 
too few and small to accommodate the 
crowds of visitors; and numerous booths 


were erected by hotel-keepers in the streets 
and public places. The house of Eupho- 
rion was filled with relatives and friends ; 
but directly the hospitable host caught a 
sight of Herodotus, he refused to part 
with him. Accommodation was found 
after much jesting and perplexity; for 
none were turned away during the jolly 
Dionysia, except under dire necessity. 

Next morning the festival began. The 
altars and Herme figures throughout the 
city had been wreathed with chaplets of 
flowers. Huge bowls, filled with the gift 
of the wine-loving god, had been placed 
in every thoroughfare, to enable all who 
pleased to drink of the inspired juice to 
their hearts’ content. The vast crowds of 
worshippers, in splendid array—their heads 
crowned with flowers, and carrying in their 
hands the thyrsus, or sacred staff, crowned 
with the leaves of the ivy or the vine— 
had passed in grand procession through 
the city to perform the sacrifices to the 
exhilarating deity, and to sing and dance 
the dithyrambs of mirth and joy. There 
were the sacred images borne in the air. 
Citizens in masks, disguised as satyrs; 
noble maidens arrayed as nymphs. All 
bespoke the rejoicing that spring had come 
once more with grief-dispelling Dionysus; 
that satyrs and nymphs, the active and 
beautiful powers of nature, and the con- 
stant companions of the ever-charming 
god, were once more there dancing their 
merry revels in forest glades. All bespoke 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of the band 
of worshippers with the unseen God of 
nature and his invisible attendants ; their 
desire to indulge in mysterious and un- 
earthly revellings, to plunge into an imagi- 
nary world, to throw off self, and to identify 
themselves with those joyous powers by 
whom the potent deity was eversurrounded, 

Herodotus gazed on the enthusiastic 
worshippers with unmingled feelings. His 
early education would not permit him to 
doubt the religious significance of the fes- 
tival; but a kind of instinctive reserve, for 
which he could not account, prevented 
him from taking an active part in the 
noisy and boisterous orgies. The riotous 
though brilliant character of the proces- 
sion—the exciting music of the flutes, 
cymbals, and drums—the evident drunken- 
ness of many of the satyrs—and the down- 
cast and frightened looks of those noble 
and exceedingly beautiful nymphs, by turns 
distracted his attention, without moving 
him to religious awe or reverence. He 
could feel no devotion whilst witnessing 
those wild proceedings. He began to 
speculate upon the cause of his own utter 
want of enthusiasm, when a sight met his 
eyes which thrilled his very soul. 

A maiden as lovely as a divinity, Six- 
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teen summers could scarcely have passed 
over her head, but yet her presence seemed 
to throw a charm over the whole proces- 
sion. Herodotus almost fainted from a rap- 
turous sense of her exceeding beauty. He 
at once hurried along with the procession, 
in the hope that he might be able to save 
that fair and fragile flower from the rude 
touch of danger. Her graceful form took 
immediate possession of his imagination ; 
he would have given his right hand for 
one glance of those eyes which were fringed 
by such exquisite lashes. Suddenly a loud 
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sounding hymn was poured forth by the 
revellers in front. The maiden started 
back like a young gazelle. She glanced 
fearfully around, and the beautiful light 
of her starlike eyes met the enraptured 
gaze of our traveller, and enthralled his 
heart. 


For the benefit of our readers of 
both sexes, we feel bound to add, in 
conclusion, that the Maid of Athens 
turns up again before the end of the 
book under different circumstances, 
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Sinai and Palestine in connection with their History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. 
Murray.) 


THE character of Mr. Stanley's 
mind is, by this time, as well known 
to readers of the graver sort as that of 
his style. A sound, regulated judg- 
ment, a remarkably well-balanced set 
of faculties, a nice perception of all the 
difficulties of a subject, particularly of 
such as spring from the various pre- 
judices and predilections of men or 
women readers, combine to produce 
writings alike well considered in mat- 
ter and in manner. There has never 
been an approach to dash in anything 
Mr. Stanley has written. e can 
hardly believe he has ever made a 
mistake of any consequence. The 
calm unambitious stream of thought 
flows quietly on, always keeping in its 
appointed channel: yet it is deep, and 
full, and clear—beneficent, from first 
to last, in its progress. The Bio- 
graphy of Dr. Arnold, as far, at least, 
as Mr. Stanley’s own part is con- 
cerned, is quite a model book. We 
feel that it tells, and in simple and 
beautiful English, what we wanted to 
know, without excess or defect. Even 
the few passages (so judiciously few) 
taken from Arnold’s private devotional 
diaries have never, we believe, been 
felt to contain a word more than was 
necessary for the proper appreciation 
of such a character. 

Mr. Stanley’s Memoir of his father 
is also admirable: and so, too, are 
other and briefer sketches of deceased 
worthies, less openly acknowledged, 
but, we believe, correctly ascri to 
his pen. Of his sermons and his com- 


mentary on the Corinthians, this is not 


the place to speak in detail. The 
Memorials of Canterbury are not so 
interesting as we had expected them 
to be. There is such a thing as letting 
slip the graphic, while we are sedu- 
lously pursuing the minute and exact. 
This is a sacrifice, not merely of po- 
pular and stirring, effective writing, 
but of the power to keep up the sym- 
pathy of readers who read to learn: 
and this is indeed the occasional and 
almost only fault of Mr. Stanley’s pre- 
sent work. The general interest is 
sometimes overlaid by particulars ; 
and one feels that the very care and 
moderation evinced in the attempt to 
give correct accounts, induces an im- 
pression of coldness. But the cold- 
ness is more in style and the mode 
of putting together what he has ga- 
thered up; than in his own habitual 
frame. All the letters—all the ex- 
tracts from the journals written on 
the spot—are glowing with life and 
warmth. 

First, for the general aim of the 
ney work. r. Stanley visited 

gypt, Arabia, and Syria in the win- 
ter of 1852 and in the spring of 1853, 
in company with three well-chosen 
friends, who assisted in his explora- 
tions and sympathised in his pursuits. 
He says, truly, that “ there have been 
comparatively few attempts made to 
illustrate the relation in which the 
history and geography of the chosen 
people stand to one another.” “ To 
bring the recollections of my own 
journey,” he further says, “to bear on 
this question—to point out how much 
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or how little the Bible gains by being 
seen, so to speak, through the eyes of 
the country, or the country 5’ being 
seen through the eyes of the Bible— 
to exhibit the effect of the Holy Land 
on the course of the Holy History— 
seemed to me a task not hitherto fully 
accomplished.” 

This is a well-propounded aim: and 
Mr. Stanley has accomplished much 
for us in his diligent and careful pur- 
suit of it. If there be any reader who 
seeks in the work for what the author 
did not propose, it will be neither fair 
to Mr. Stanley nor good for himself. 
To us it seems a very valuable thing 
that a practical, believing mind, devo- 
tional and sound and judicious, should 
have gone over the beaten ground, 
tracing the course of the Israelites and 
their settlement in Palestine in the 
strong clear light of a Providential 
guidance, while the necessary limita- 
tations to modern inquiry are plainly 
felt and rh ats we That the re- 
markable correspondences of recorded 
facts with present appearances should 
thus have been exhibited, without an 
of that forcing or extravagance whic 
is so usual in treating these subjects— 
with, moreover, the most candid ac- 
knowledgement of difficulties—raises 
Mr. Stanley’s work above the level of 
ordinary records of travel in these re- 
?— He is content to receive what 

e finds, and to impart what he re- 
ceives. In fact, his position with re- 
gard to his subject is divested of much 
of its difficulty by the simplicity of his 
aim. He seems instinctively to have 
taken up the line adapted to do, at 
this juncture, the greatest amount of 
service to Biblical literature. It is, 
we apprehend, as impossible as it would 
be useless to seek, now, for the actual 
manna of the wilderness, for the tree 
which sweetened the bitter waters, for 
the spot from whence the spring mira- 
culously flowed. These are not the 
points about which Mr. Stanley is 
anxious to form an opinion; but no 
impertinent doubt is here thrown upon 
the miracles—wisely, as well as mo- 
destly, the whole matter is left where 
Scripture leaves it. 

The commencement of this work, 
the record of — impressions, is 
much enlivened by extracts from Mr. 
Stanley's letters to his friends at home. 

ans are so animated and pictorial 
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as to make us wish that more had been 
communicated. As we proceed in the 
volume such notices become more and 
more scanty, and the interest of the 
book suffers from the want of person- 
ality. It is curious in this to contrast 
Miss Martineau’s Eastern Travels and 
Mr. Stanley's. Full as the former are 
of interest, and generally correct as 
they are admitted to be by those who 
have followed her, one is perpetuall 
annoyed by the introduction of herself 
and her party—the peculiarities and 
the dogmatisms of two or three minds. 
Mr. Stanley, on the contrary, gives us 
no scrap of egotism, and rarely allows 
us a peep into the immediate, spon- 
taneous thoughts which arose on be- 
holding the scenes of which he treats. 
We see not why such strict personal 
reserve should have been maintained. 
The beautiful and animated accounts 
he gives of Thebes—of the temple of 
Ipsambul, &c. make us long for more. 

he following is the fresh record of 
his first visit to the colossal statues at 
Thebes. 


No written account has given me an 
adequate impression of the effect, past 
and present, of the colossal figures of the 
kings. What spires are to a modern city, 
what the towers of a cathedral are to its 
nave and choir, that the statues of the 
Pharaohs were to the streets and temples 
of Thebes. The ground is strewed with 
their fragments; there were avenues of 
them towering high above plain and 
houses. Three of gigantic size still remain. 
One was the granite statue of Rameses 
himself, who sate on the right side of the 
entrance to his palace. By some extraor- 
dinary catastrophe the statue has been 
thrown down, and the Arabs have scooped 
their millstones out of his face ; but you 
can still see what he was—the largest 
statue in the world. Far and wide must 
that enormous head have been seen, eyes, 
mouth, and ears. Far and wide you must 
have seen his vast hands resting on his 
elephantine knees. You sit on his breast 
and look at the Osiride statues which sup- 
port the portico of the temple, and which 
anywhere else would put to shame even 
the statues of the cherubs in St. Peter’s, 
and they seem pigmies before him. His 
arm is thicker than their whole bodies. 
The only part of the temple or palace at 
allin proportion to him must have been 
the gateway, which rose in pyramidical 
towers, now broken down, and rolling 
in a wild ruin down to the plain. No- 
thing which now exists in the world can 
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give any notion of what the effect must 
have been when he was erect. Nero 
towering above the Colosseum may have 
been something like it: but he was of 
bronze, and Rameses was of solid granite. 
Nero was standing without any object. 
Rameses was resting in awful majesty, 
after the conquest of the whole of the then 
known world. No one who entered that 
building, whether it were temple or pa- 
lace, could have thought of anything else 
but of that stupendous being who thus 
had raised himself up, above the world of 
gods and men,.... And now let me 
pass to the two others; they are the only 
statues remaining of an avenue of eighteen 
similar, or nearly similar, statues, some of 
whose remnants lie in the field behind 
them, which led to the Palace of Ameno- 
phis III.—every one of the statues being 
Amenophis himself, thus giving in multi- 
plication what Rameses gained in eleva- 
tion. He lived some years earlier than 
Rameses, and the statues are of ruder 
workmanship and coarser stone. To me 
they are much more striking close at 
hand, when their human forms were dis- 
tinctly visible, than at a distance, when 
they looked more like two towers or land- 
marks. Thesun was setting—the African 
range glowed red behind them—the green 
plain was dyed with a deeper green be- 
neath them—and the shades of evening 
veiled the vast rents and fissures in their 
aged frames. They too sit hands on knees, 
and they too are sixty feet high. As I 
looked back at them in the sunset, and 
they rose up in front of the background of 
the mountain, they seemed, indeed, as if 
they were part of it—as if they belonged 
to some natural creation, rather than to 
any work of art; and yet, as I have said, 
when anywhere in their neighbourhood, 
the human character is never lost. Their 
faces are dreadfully mutilated : indeed, the 
largest has no face at all; but is, from the 
waist upwards, a mass of stones or rocks, 
piled together in the form of a human 
head and body. Still, especially in that 
dim light, and from their lofty thrones, 
they seem to have faces, only of hideous 
and grinning ugliness.—Pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 

After reading the above, we turned 
to the page of Eastern travels in which 
Miss Martineau records her own first 
impression on the sight of this mighty 
pair :— 

There they sat—together, yet apart—in 
the midst of the plain: serene, and vigi- 
lant, still keeping their untired watch over 
the lapse of ages and the eclipse of Egypt. 
T can never believe that anything else as 
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majestic as this pair has been conceived 
by the imagination of art. Nothing even 
in nature certainly ever affected me so un- 
speakably—no thunder-storm in my child- 
hood, nor any aspect of Niagara, or the 
great lakes of America, or the Alps, or the 
Desert in my later years. I saw them 
afterwards, daily and many times a day, 
during our stay at Thebes, and the wonder 
and awe grew from visit to visit. Yet no 
impression exceeded the first, and none 
was like it. Happy the traveller who sees 
them first from afar! that is, who does 
not arrive at Thebes by night.* 

From Egypt we are conducted at 
once to the geographical description of 
the peninsula of Sinai. Mr. Stanley’s 
previous knowledge is so considerable, 
and his eye so good, that the reader 
will often find himself helped to a cor- 
rect notion by means of his author's 
happy comparisons of places with 
places. Thus the Arabian Alps are 
contrasted with the European. In 
Switzerland, the very name of “ Alp” 
is “strictly applied only to the green 
pasture lands inclosed by rocks or 
glaciers :” but here, in the great al- 
pine region of Mount Sinai, the moun- 
tains are stripped of all the variegated 
drapery of oak and birch, and pine 
and fir—of moss, grass, and fern. 
There are no perennial streams drip- 
ping down the sides of the rocks: the 
colouring is the very ingraining of 
those rocks themselves, and most re- 
markable it is. Mr. Stanley, though 
not accepting the description of tra- 
vellers who have talked of scarlet and 
of sky-blue, speaks of “ dull crimson, 
indigo, yellow, and purple,” and says, 
though not “ gaudy,” they are “ gorge- 
ous.” A still more singular effect is 
produced by the sublime stillness of 
all this region. No murmur of fall- 
ing waters meets the ear; nor any 
of those numerous noises above and 
below which people other solitudes. 
Thercis no interruption to sound arising 
from the presence of trees, shrubs, 
or the velvet carpeting of the ground. 
Among the sharp, bare peaks, every 
whisper seems to become audible. 
Voices of persons descending or as- 
cending the heights are heard to a 
considerable distance. It would seem 
that no possible conjunction of natural 
circumstances could more remarkably 
contribute to the solemn effect of a 





* Eastern Travels, vol. i. p. 84. 
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divine communication than those which 
surround Mount Sinai. As for the 
immediate localities made most sacred 
by the past, the traveller receives but 
small aid on the spot in decyphering 
them. Hardly in one instance do 
these sacred spots retain their scrip- 
ture names. “Horeb” and “Sinai” 
are unknown words; nor are Ma- 
rah, Elim, or Rephidim traceable 
by those appellatives. There is the 
Mountain of Moses indeed (not so 
named, however, from its being the 
traditional scene of the giving of the 
law), and there are the Wells of Moses, 
the Baths of Pharaoh, several times 
repeated, but the repetition throws 
discredit on the whole. Neither have 
the Greek Christians of the convent of 
Mount Sinai done anything in aid of 
establishing the true localities. In 
fact, their ignorance rather transcends 
that of the Arabian serfs, who perform 
the menial offices of the convent. The 
Monks, twenty-one in number, know 
little of the native language, and, sel- 
dom remaining longer than two or 
three years, have not the requisite 
time, if they had the inclination, to 
study the deeply interesting objects in 
their neighbourhood. Scarcely any- 
thing do we remember to have read, 
indeed, in modern books of travel, 
which gives us a stronger impression 
of the unprofitableness of religious 
leisure shen accompanying intelli- 
gence, and at least a common degree 
of information, than the following pas- 
sages about the convent on Mount 
Sinai :— : 

Unlike most monastic retreats, its in- 
habitants and its associations are not indi- 
genous, but wholly foreign to the soil 
where they have struck root. The Monks 
of the Grande Chartreuse, however se- 
cluded from the world, are still French- 
men: the Monks of Subiaco are still 
Italians. But the monks of Sinai are not 
Arabs, but Greeks. There, in the midst 
of the desert, the very focus of the pure 
Semitic race, the traveller hears once 
again the accents of the Greek tongue ; 
meets the natives of Thessalonica and of 
Samos; sees in the gardens the produce, 
not of the Desert or of Egypt, but of the 
Isles of Greece ; not the tamarisk, or the 
palm, or the acacia, but the olive, the 
almond, the apple, the poplar, and the 


cypress of Attica and Corcyra. . one 
It is not for us to judge the difficulties of 
the situation, the poverty and ignorance of 
the monks, the untameable barbarism of 
the Arabs—yet, looking from an external 
point of view at the singular advantages 
enjoyed by the convent, it is hard to re- 
call another institution, with such oppor- 
tunities, so signally wasted. It is a colony 
of Christian pastors planted amongst hea- 
thens, who wait on them for their daily 
bread, and for their rain from heaven ;* 
and hardly a spark of civilisation, or of 
Christianity, so far as history records, 
has been imparted to a single tribe or 
family in that wide wilderness. It is a 
colony of Greeks, of Europeans, of eccle- 
siastics, in one of the most interesting and 
the most sacred regions of the earth ; and 
hardly a fact, from the time of their first 
foundation to the present time, has been 
contributed by them to the geography, 
the geology, or the history of a country 
which, in all its aspects, has been sub- 
mitted to their investigation for thirteen 
centuries.—pp. 52—56. 

What these resident monks have not 
attempted however, many an Euro- 
pean traveller has laboured to perform, 
with more or less of success in propor- 
tion not merely to his diligence and 
religious zeal, but to his modesty and 
sound judgment. Generally speaking, 
Mr. Stanley accords with br. Robin- 
son in his biblical researches; and 
there is an agreement not only with 
Dr. Robinson, but with Miss Mar- 
tineau, in his view of the site most 
nearly corresponding with the Scrip- 
ture account of the spot consecrated 
by the giving of the law. The whole 
topography is somewhat intricate how- 
ever, even by the help of maps; and 
there is, we cannot help thinking, difti- 
culty in the arrangement of this and 
of other parts of Mr. Stanley's book, 
inasmuch as the narrative does not 
flow on continuously; but portions 
are gone over again in the “ familiar 
flow” of letters and journals, producing 
occasionally rather awkward contrasts. 
As we have before said, we admire the 
letters extremely, and wish there were 
more of them; but the two sorts of 
writing have a disjointed appearance, 
and we should have preferred one po- 
pular volume founded on the letters, 
and another dedicated to the graver 
and more important disquisitions. 





* Burckhardt, and after him Robinson, relate the deep conviction the Arabs entertain 
that the monks command or withhold the rain from heaven. 
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® We dare not follow the traveller to 
Petra. His account is equal in inte- 
rest to any that has ever been written 
on the subject; but we prefer going 
on with him to Palestine. And here, 
when we come to this well-trodden 
ground, we must give Mr. Stanley in- 
finite credit for the manner in which 
he has refreshed our ideas and re- 
newed our sources of interest. No 
one who has not given himself the 
trouble of consideration on the subject, 
will, we believe, at first sight take in 
one hundreth part of the difficulty 
which besets a traveller in the Holy 
Land. For ourselves, we have often 
thought we should almost desire to 
visit any land whatsoever, rather than 
that, if our purpose were to get our 
devout feelings revived, and our lan- 
guid affections stirred. In India, 
in the very presence of Juggernaut, 
among savage tribes and strange sites, 
the swell of grateful emotion for the 
contrast of that pure and loving object 
of worship which has been vouchsafed 
to us would be irrepressibly strong. 
But it would not be without difficulty, 
not without some inward struggle, that 
we should bring the image of the 
Christ of history into the presence of 
the desecrating legends of the Holy 
Sepulchre and of Bethlehem. 

Ve should indeed do, probably, as 
Mr. Stanley has done,—walk out and 
rest in the few unspoiled scenes that 
are left: visit the waving corn-fields 
—tread the hard-beaten pathways— 
see the very thorns and tares, and 
flowers of the field, and birds of the 
air, that furnished the Son of God and 
the Son of Man with the imagery of 
his discourses—watch the flocks follow- 
ing the shepherd, instead of, as here, 
the sheep preceding their guardian— 
then, among such unchanged and sim- 
ple things, it might be possible to wake 
and sleep in Palestine without a feeling 
that we had lost some great blessing 
out of our daily lives. We should come 
to feel, with Mr. Stanley, that “ there 
is a wide and free atmosphere of truth 
above, a firm ground of reality beneath, 
which no doubts, controversies, or 
scandals concerning this or that par- 
ticular spot, this or that particular 
Opinion or sect, can affect or disturb.” 

It is not possible to extract passages 
from this, which is much the largest 
half of the whole work, without getting 
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too deep into the topographical details. 
An eminently useful companion to the 
Bible we are sure it will be; to the 
Old Testament student as well as to 
the New, a laborious, diligent guide, re- 
quiring much more than merely once 
reading. When the general impression 
on the traveller’s mind alone is given, 
it is extremely striking, as in that part 
wherein the contrast in passing from 
the desert region to Palestine is first 
marked out. This is a passage which 
we must indulge in transcribing :— 


The approach to Palestine—nothing can 
be more gradual. There is no special 
point at which you can say that the Desert 
is ended, and the Land of Promise is 
begun. Yet there is an interest in that 
solemn and peaceful melting away of one 
into the other which I cannot describe. 
It was like the striking passage in Thalaba, 
describing the descent of the mountains, 
with the successive beginnings of vegeta- 
tion and warmth. The first change was, 
perhaps, what one would least expect, the 
disappearance of trees. The last palms 
were those we left at Ain el Weibeh. 
Palm Sunday was the day which shut us 
out, I believe, with few rare exceptions, 
from those beautiful creations of the Nile 
and the Desert springs. Judea knows 
them no more. The next day we saw the 
last of our well-known acacia, ... . But 
meanwhile every other sign of life was 
astir. On descending from the Pass of 
Safeh, one observed that the little shrubs, 
which had more or less sprinkled the 
whole arabah, were more thickly studded : 
the next day they gave a grey covering to 
the whole hill-side, and the little tufts of 
grass threw in a general tint of green 
before unknown. Then the red anemones 
of Petra re-appeared, and then here and 
there patches of corn. As we advanced, 
this thin covering became deeper and 
fuller, and daisies and hyacinths were 
mixed with the blood-drops of the ane- 
mones..... Most striking any where 
would have been this protracted approach 
to land after that wide, desert sea—those 
seeds and plants and planks, as it were, 
drifting to meet us. But how doubly 
striking, when one felt in one’s inmost 
soul that this was the entrance into the 
Holy Land. “ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozra?’’ Everything told us that we 
were approaching the sacred frontier.— 


And then, again, as the traveller ap- 
proaches Hebron,— 

The valleys now began, at least in our 
eyes, almost literally to laugh and to sing ! 
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Greener and greener did they grow; the 
shrubs, too, shot up above their stunted 
growth. At last, on the summits of farther 
hills, lines of spreading trees appeared 
against the sky ; then came ploughed fields 
and oxen. Lastly, a deep and wide recess 
opened in the hills—towers and minarets 
appeared through the gap, which gradually 
unfolded into the city of ‘‘ the Friend of 
God,’’—this is its Arabic name. Far up 
on the right ran a wide and beautiful up- 
land valley, all partitioned into gardens 
and fields; green fig-trees and cherry-trees, 
and the vineyards—famous through all 
ages; and far off, gray and beautiful as 
those of Tivoli, swept down the western 
slope the olive-groves of Hebron. Most 
startling of all was the hum through the 
air—hitherto ‘that silent air’’—which I 
described during our first encampment, 
but which had grown familiar as the sounds 
of London to those who live constantly 
within their range—the hum, at first, of 
isolated human voices, and the lowing of 
cattle, rising up from those various or- 
chards and corn-fields, and then a sound 
which, to our ears, seemed like that of a 
mighty multitude, but which was only the 
united murmur of the population of the 
little town which we now entered at its 
southern end.—P. 102. 

Again; and this must be our last 
extract :— 

Let me say, briefly, what has chiefly 
impressed me during that first day in Pa- 
lestine. After all the uncertainty of the 
desert topography, it was quite startling, 
though I knew it beforehand, to find the 
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localities so absolutely authentic: to hear 
the names of Carmel, Maon, and Ziph 
shouted out in answer to my questions by 
our Bedouin guides, and from the plough- 
men in the fields, who knew no more of 
David’s wanderings than of those of 
Ulysses. And now I am in Hebron, look- 
ing on the site of a sepulchre whose 
genuineness has never yet been questioned, 
and to that, with equal certainty, is to 
succeed Bethlehem, and to that Jerusalem. 
. ... Then I am struck with the vast 
number and extent and massiveness of the 
ruins of the deserted cities... .. And I 
am struck by what is also noticed by Miss 
Martineau—the western, almost the Eng- 
lish, character of the scenery. 


Certain it is, that hitherto we have 
failed to realise another very remark- 
able characteristic of the Land of Pro- 
mise—its great elevation above the sea. 
This Mr. Stanley vividly puts before 
us, when he says that Hebron is, in 
fact, only 500 feet lower than Snow- 
don, and Jerusalem of nearly the same 
elevation as Skiddaw. 

Enough has been said, and sufficient 
specimens given, we trust, to show our 
sense of the great value of this charm- 
ing work, and we bring our notice to 
a close with a regretful feeling, and a 
conviction that much remains unre- 
marked, or at least uncommented upon, 
which could not fail to furnish matter 
of high interest to the reviewer and 
the reader, 


NOTICES OF SUCH OF THE FAMILY OF BABINGTON AS WERE 
MEMBERS OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


VARIOUS entries concerning the 
rights and possessions of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England are 
scattered through the public records, 
or preserved by Dugdale and later 
topographical writers. ‘The actual ar- 
chives seem however to have been par- 
tially destroyed at the Dissolution, a 
few only having been lodged with the 
muniments of the Order at Malta, 
where they may still be consulted. 
Besides these, some few papers, chiefly 
accounts of local revenue, have been 
preserved with other documents in the 
preceptory-house of Rothley Temple, 
in Leicestershire, having been trans- 


ferred with that property to the 
grantee. 

Possibly similar papers may be pre- 
served at other preceptory-houses, or 
among the muniments of the descend- 
ants of other grantees or purchasers of 
the possessions of the order. None 
such however are known to have been 
made public. The authorities for the 
following paper are chiefly the MSS. 
at Malta and at Rothley Temple, and 
occasionally the public records. 

The Malta MSS. are two thin quarto 
volumes, on paper, vellum bound. The 
one (Casella 41 u.) is entitled— 

Lineva AnGura. Liber* in quo per 





* This Valor of the estates of the Knights Hospitallers has been recently printed for 
the Camden Society under the editorship of the Rev. Lambert R. Larking, and will 
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minutum exprimuntur reditus Prioratus 
Hosp’lis St! Joh’is Hierosol™ in Anglia, et 
omnium ipsius com’darum secundum valo- 
rem currentem,anno1338. Eodemque modo 
exprimuntur aliqua bona Ordinis Templari- 
orum que Ordini Sti Jo’is Hier’ mi post ex- 
tinctionem d’i ordinis Templariorum fue- 
runt adjudicata : qui liber confectus est or- 
dinatione fr’is Philippi Thame tunc tem- 
poris ipsius Prioratus Angliz Prioris. 


The other book (Casella 41 1.) is 
entitled— 

Lineva Anoira. Liber in quo con- 
tinentur deliberationes venerande Lingus 
Angliz ab anno 1524 ad annum 1559. 

The leaves of this book are much 
misarranged. It is an original record, 
with the autograph signatures of the 
knights present at each council. 





The names of six Knights of the fa- 
mily of Babington appear upon the 
rolls of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and five of that number be- 
longed to the order during that part of 
the 16th century when the seat of its 
government was removed from Rhodes 
and finally established at Malta. 

To be admitted into the order it was 
necessary to prove noble descent on 
both sides for five generations. “The 
Spanish knights were,” says Cervantes, 
“to be ‘Old Catholics, without ad- 
mixture of Hebrew or Moorish blood.” 
An entry concerning the proofs of each 
knight appearscommonly in the council 
book of the ‘ tongue,’ or national di- 
vision of the order-to which he be- 
longed ; and that this was more than a 
mere form appears from the case of 
Sir Thomas Rawson, whose proofs were 
declared, 16th October, 1528, “ not to 
be conformable to the establishment.” 

In the Paston collection occurs the 
following passage, in a letter from a 
brother of the order to John Paston, 
dated Temple of Sion (in England), 
in or about 1460. 

Our master, Thomas Babington, Mas- 
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ter and Sovereign of our order, by the as- 


sent of his brethren, be advised, &c. (Pas- 
ton Letters, iii, 418.) 


The place of this Thomas in the 
family pedigree is unknown, and the 
above, though good, is the only evi- 
dence yet discovered of his existence. 
The extant council books of the order 
do not go back so far. 

Of the other five Knights one cer- 
tainly was of the Dethick or elder 
branch, and one of the Ottery or 
junior branch, of the family, and the 
rest seem to have been of kin one 
to the other. The two branches were 
at this time related in the fourth de- 
gree only, by common descent from 
Sir John Babington of Dethick, who 
died in 1409. 


Sir Tuomas Basrncron. 


Sir John Babington, the elder of the 
five Knights, and the highest in rank in 
the order, was the second son of Tho- 
mas Babington of Dethick and Editha 
Fitzherbert (of Norbury), his wife. 
He was elder brother of Humphrey, 
lessee, and finally purchaser, of the 
preceptory of the Temple. 

The date of Sir John’s entrance 
into the order is unknown. Certainly 
in 1505 he had not attained to any of 
its dignities. (MS. Harl. 6592, fol. 88.) 

In 1509, however, he signed an in- 
denture by anticipation of the precep- 
tories of Yeaveley and Barrow, co. 
Derby ; and in 1518 his name appears 
as an executor to his father’s will, 
proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. 

Before 1522 he farmed the pre- 
ceptory of Temple Bruer, and he had 
instituted, and in that year gained, a 
suit against Thomas de la Laund for 
Ashby, co. Leic.* 

The first entry in which his name 
appears in the “ Liber Deliberationum ” 
is as follows :— 

At an assemble holden the 3d day of 





very shortly appear. We may also mention that several valuable particulars relative 
to the Knights of St. John have been communicated from Malta by Mr. W. Winthrop 
to “* Notes and Queries :’’ particularly in vol. viii. p. 189, will be found his list of the 
English, Irish, and Scotch Knights of the Order.—Epir. 


* The surrender of Rhodes occurred at the close of December, 1523. 


Vertot states 


that Sir Thomas Newport, with the knights of his nation, attempted to succour Rhodes, 


but was beaten back by a tempest. 


Tt is uncertain whether Sir John quitted his 


leases and anticipations of the temporalities of the order to join in its defence. At the 
siege of 1480, under d’Aubuisson, Sir Marmaduke Lumley, Grand Prior of Ireland, 
and at least one English commander and four knights, were present. In Jan, 1524, the 
Grand Master was in London, and well received by the King. 
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July, a’o 1526, by licence of my lord 
+... . prior of Lombardie, in presence 
of Turcopilier Sir Wm. Weston and alle 
the hole tonge, was accepted the melior- 
ments of our well beloved brethern, Sir 
John Babington commander of Dalby and 
Rothley, and tresorier of St. John in 
England, and Sir Edmond (Port), com- 
mander of Temple Bruer, for (proofs) and 
according to the establishment of (our) 
religion. 


On the 20th February, 1526 (the 
year ended on the 7th April) his name 
occurs in the following document :— 


Decreto de Gran Maestro e Convento 
di Rodi, per poter permutare una Com- 
menda de Priorato d’Inghilterra col Car- 
dinale Eboracense per maggiore commo- 
ditd dell’ Academia di Osford. 

Frater Philippus de Villers Lisle-Adam, 
etc. Venerandis et Religiosis in Christo, 
ete. Thoma de Docray, prioratus nostri 
Anglie Priori, Albon Pole, baiulatus 
nostri de l’Aquila Baiuliori, et Joanni 
Babington, preeceptee nostree Dalby et Rod- 
ley preeceptori, ac in eodem prioratu pro 
nostro communi thesauro, receptori, sa- 
lutem. Viterbo,* 20 Feb. 1526. (Co- 
dice diplom. ete. Lucca, folio 1737, ii. 
p- 189.) 


In this year also he was permitted, 
at a chapter at Clerkenwell, to antici- 
pate his revenues for three years, and 
to lease the preceptory of Rothley to 
his brother Humphrey and others. 
Rothley, though called a preceptory, 
seems always to have been held with 
and subordinate to Dalby, and the 
Temple house was apparently occu- 
pied as a grange by the bailiff who 
managed the lands, and several of 
whose account rolls are preserved. 

Upon the move given by Sir Tho- 
mas Dockwra’s death in 1528, Sir John 
appears to have succeeded tothe Priory, 
an office, says Boisgelin (i. 266), which 
ranked 28th, as that of Grand Prior of 
England did 25th, in the great chapter 
of the order. This shortly afterwards 
he exchanged with Sir John Rawson 
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for the very high English dignity of 
Turcopilier, and the Commandery of 
Dinemor. To this the Grand Master 
having assented, the exchange was con- 
firmed by the chapter, and ordered to 
be registered in their chancery. The 
entry of this confirmation is one of the 
most explicit in the Liber Angliz. No 
mention is made in the minute of the 
pension alluded to by Vertot.7 

On the 3d June, 1527, Sir John 
Rawson appears at the council as Prior 
of Ireland, and on the 27th June, 1528, 
Sir John Babington presides as Turco- 
pilier. 

The Order was composed of eight 
nations or tongues, each of which was 
lodged in a distinct auberge, had dis- 
tinct duties allotted to it in the event 
of a siege, and was ruled, under the 
Grand ten by its own officers, 
whose titles varied in each tongue. At 
the siege of Rhodes Sir Nicholas Hus- 
sey defended the Bastion of England ; 
and, in later days, at Malta, the Bastion 
of St. Lazarus was set aside for the 
tongue of England, in the vain hope 
that that branch of the order would 
some day be revived. In its best time 
the English tongue consisted of the 
priories of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and comprised thirty-two Com- 
manderies. 

The chief officer of the English 
tongue was the Grand Prior, who was 
summoned to parliament, and took his 
seat at the head of the mitred abbots. 

Next in rank was the Turcopilier, an 
office peculiar to the tongue of Eng- 
land. The Turcopilier was the con- 
ventual bailiff, and commander of . the 
cavalry of the Order and of the guard 
stationed in the court. The etymology 
of the title is uncertain. Boisgelin 
states the bailiffs of the eight tongues, 
as chief officers, to have been styled 
“ piliers,” and that a Turcopilier was a 
description of light horseman employed 
in the wars in Palestine, and com- 





* Pope Adrian VI. died in 1524, and his successor Clement VII. Julius de Medicis, 
who had been a knight of the order, offered to it Viterbo and the port of Civita 
Vecchia. The offer was declined, the port not being sufficiently in the van of 
Christendom, but the Grand Master rested there for a time. Sir Thomas Dockwra, 
says Vertot, contested the Grand-mastership of the order with Lisle Adam, then Grand 
Prior of France. Sir Thomas is described as wealthy, of elevated genius, and accus- 


tomed to treat with sovereigns. 


+ Boisgelin, quoting probably De Goussancourt (Martyrologie du Chev. de St. Jean 
de Hier.) confuses the dignities and the exchange of them, and enumerates brother 
Babington as 14th Grand Prior of England, Turcopilier, and commander of Dinemor. 


(Hist. of Malta, 4to, 1805, ii. 214.) 
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manded by the English “pilier.” Others 
have suggested that his duty, “ Turcos 
expellere,” gave name to the office. 
The word was written indifferently 
turcopilier, turcopolier, and turco- 
plyer. (Boisg. Hist. Malta, i. 9.) 

Sir William Weston was Turcopilier 
in 1523, nor has any earlier name been 
discovered. He signs as Turcopilier 
3rd July, 1526, and continued to hold 
the office until the 23rd of January, 
1527, together with that of Lord 
Prior of Ireland. As he signs only as 
Turcopilier, this may have been con- 
sidered as the higher office, as it was 
certainly the more important one at 
the English board. 

Vertot (iii. 65) states that Henry 
VIII. in 1525, requested the Grand 
Master to confer the priory of Ireland 
upon Turcopilier Brother John Raw- 
son, who had done service in that 
country. However this may be, Wes- 
ton did not quit the offices till 1527, 
when on the death of Sir Thomas 
Dockwra he became Prior of England; 
and was succeeded in the Irish priory 
by Sir John Babington, and in the 
turcopiliership by Rawson. 

It has been already stated that Ba- 
bington almost immediately exchanged 
his new office with Rawson for that of 
Turcopilier with the commandery of 
Dinemor. At this period, therefore, 
he seems to have been Turcopilier, 
Commander of Dalby and Rothley, of 
Dinemor, and Treasurer. He no doubt 
was considered to be within a stride of 
the English priory ; for, as part of his 
exchange with Rawson, he agreed, if 
he became Grand Prior of England, to 
charge himself with a pension in his 
favour of £1000. 


At a tong holden the 4th day of Novem- 
ber, a° 1529, by licence of my Lord and 
Brother Philip de Villers de Lisle-Adam, 
in presence of Turcopilier Sir John Ba- 
bington [and] all the hole tong, were pre- 
sented the meliorments of our well-beloved 
brother Sir Roger Boydell, &c. 


In this year 1529, in a deed of gift 
to his brother Humphrey, Sir John is 
styled Commander of Rothley, Dalby, 
Dynemor, Garlies (?), and ar 
and turcoplyer of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem in England. (Roth. Temple MSS.) 
In this document he gives to his brother 
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certain plate left at Temple Bruer, 
silver spoons, and goblets parcel gilt, 
one with the arms of Babington and 
Fitzherbert (his parents). Also— 

At assemble holden the 15th day of 
May, 1530, by licens of the great lord ff* 
Philip de Villers Lysle-Adam, in the pre- 
sence of Sir John Babyngton, turcopyller, 
these knights following take upon them to 
make caravan,” first 

Sir John Babyngton, now (?) Commander 
of Dynemor, 

Sir John Babyngton [his nephew], &c. 


Also,- 16th June, 1530, Philip Vil- 
lers de Lisle-Adam, Grand Master; 
William Weston, Grand Prior; and 
John Babyngton, turcopilerius, address 
a Latin letter to the Order, dated 
London. Also—- 

At assemble, &c. 18 Nov. 1530, by 
licens of my lord leftenant (?) ff* Bernar- 
dyne de Pasto (?), for parting of caravan 
in the Gallies in the presence of Sir John 
Babyngton, turcop.... 4 knights .... 
Sir George Aylmer, Commander of Sal- 
ford (?), who it is thought by the hole 
tong is not stable (not in health ?) to make 
his caravan, as oder of that noble nacion 
be, wherefore they will that he shall find 
a stable knight to go in his room. 


On the 7th Dec. 1530, Sir John 
paid his fees as Turcopilier, and for his 
commanderies of Dalby and Rothley 
and Dynmor, and brought in a bill of 
moneys expended by him for the order 
at Saragosa (?) and Malta, 

4th August, 1531, was a meeting 
held, as it seems, to secure to Sir John 
a charge upon the commandery of 
Temple Bruer, promised to him by the 
grand master Lisle-Adam. 

On 13 July, 1531, Sir John Sutton 
was commander of Beverley and ‘Tem- 
ple Bruer and lieutenant-turcopilier, 
but on the 15th August the chapter 
granted to Sir John Babington the 
commanderies of Temple Bruer and 
Wyllerton. 

From his appointment to be Turco- 
pilier in 1528 to 30th Dec. 1531, Sir 
John presided at the councils; at the 
latter date he requested the balliage of 
the Eagle, co. Lincoln, vacant by the 
death of Sir Alban Pole, and he resign- 
ing the turcopiliership. Sir William 

eston had made the same exchange; 
and Nichols (Hist. of Leicestershire) 
considers the balliage of the Eagle to 





* “ Caravan ’’ seems to have been a cruise against the Infidels, 
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have been one of the best preferments 
in the order. To this the “hole tong” 
assented. Sir Alban’s death vacated 
also the commanderies of Newland, 
Ossington, Wynham (?), and Stede. 
Sir Roger Boydell, mentioned above, 
succeeded to Newland. On the 25th 
February, 1531, Sir John, then bailiff 
of the Eagle, asked of grace special of 
the whole “tong” that “he might me- 
liorate him of another commandery, 
being in the ponent (?) in other places as 
well out as in the convent, as well as 
he might do if he were in the convent, 
to which all the hole tong assented.” 

On the 4th March, 1531, he signs as 
“ Bailly of the Eagle, late turcopilier.” 

On the 24th May, 1532, occurs this 
entry :— 

Know that I, John Babyngton, knight, 
beying Bayley of the Egell, hath and 
rightly enjoy a mansion-house not far dis- 
tant from the market strada, within the 
borow of Malta, wherein now Sir Henry 
Pole, knight of the honourable tong of 
England, at that present remaineth. In 
witness whereoff the said Sir John Babing- 
ton desired this might be registered in the 
boke of the tong in the yere of ower Lord 
1532, the 24th day of May, brother Philip 
de Vyllers being Lord Great Master. 


4th Nov. 1532, Sir John signs as 
Bayley of the Eagle, but in the pri- 
vate instruments at Rothley Temple 
he seems to have always retained the 
title of Prior of Kilmainham, or Ire- 
land. 

His last signature upon the minute 
books of the order seems to be dated 
21st Dec. 1534. (?) 

Sir John Babington’s titles and pre- 
ferments, so far as they have been re- 
covered, would run as follows :—The 
right worshipful brother John Bab- 
ington, Knight Commander of the 
Tongue of England in the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, or the Hos- 
pital, Bailiff of the Eagle, Commander 
of Dalby and Rothley, Bailiff of Buck- 
minster and of Ashby Parva, Com- 
mander of Dinmore, Garlies, Upleddyn, 
Temple-Bruer, and Wyllington, ‘Trea- 
surer of the Order in England, some- 
time Lord Prior of Ireland, Com- 
mander of Yeaveley and Barrow, and 
Turcopilier. 

His armorial bearings, Argent, ten 
torteaux, four, three, two, one, a label 
of three files azure, Babington, and 
over all, on a chief argent, a cross 
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gules, for St. John, remain upon the 
— ned —— at mses by 

erby, and in the contempor i- 
gree roll at Rothley Temple. His effigy 
in alabaster, attired as a Knight of St. 
John, forms one of the ornamental 
figures around his father’s tomb at 
Ashover, co. Derby. 

The Grand Masters alone quartered 
their paternal arms, 2nd and 3rd, with 
those of the order. The shield of every 
Knight was represented upon the well- 
known Maltese cross. 

The date and place of Sir John’s 
death are not known. He probably 
survived and profited by the Dissolu- 
tion ; and, as his leases to his brother 
Humphrey held good, and he himself 
does not seem to have been altogether 
inattentive to his pecuniary interests, 
he may have lived in peace with the 
Protestant government, to which his 
family conformed. He therefore pro- 
bably died in England. A slab in 
Ashover church long bore the par- 
tially-defaced inscription, “John Bab- 
ington, 15...,” but whether over this 
John, or another of the same name, is 
uncertain. 

His brothers having built the present 
tomb-house at Kingston, the elder and 
Rampton branches of the family ceased 
to erect individual monuments over 
the dead, 

The preceptory of Rothley was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Edward 
Cartwright, and by him conveyed 
through Sir Ambrose Cave to Hum- 
phrey Babington, who seems finally to 

ave purchased, probably with the 
fortune of his wife, a Beamont co- 
heiress, the lands of the Order in 
Rothley, and their rights and _privi- 
leges, temporal and ecclesiastical, over 
the whole soke. 


Sir Joun BABINGTON THE YOUNGER. 


27th June, 1528, it was agreed 
that— 


John, nephew to the right worshipful 
Sir John Babington, Turcopilier, should 
be of passage of the gentlemen that were 
accepted at London in the Chapter Gene- 
ral in the year of grace 1528, the said 
John coming to the convent within 16 
months after the arrival of the first of the 
foresaid gentlemen to be as of [the] same 


passage. 
It is difficult to make out how this 
John could be Sir John’s nephew. His 
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elder brother, Anthony, had a son 
John, but he was a layman, and 
founded the house of Rampton. Ralph, 
his next brother, was an ecclesiastic, 
as was Thomas, another brother. Ro- 
bert and George died unmarried. Of 
Sir Roland’s* three sons, none bore the 
name of John. John, the son of Hum- 
phrey, was married and had issue. 
John, however, was a name borne by 
seven successive descents in the De- 
vonshire branch, and a John Babing- 
ton occurs at this period whose brother 
Philip was certainly in the order. It 
is possible, therefore, that Sir John 
the elder may have used the term 
nephew in an extended sense. 

t appears by an entry of the 23d 
July, 1528, that John was one of four- 
teen knights who were “received of one 
passage. All except himself were to 
be in the convent within six months. 

On the 4th August, 1531, the two 
Sir Johns and tlieir kinsman Sir 
Philip sign the minutes. 

2lst Dee. 1534, Sir John the 
younger is one who takes upon him- 
self to make caravan with Sir Nicho- 
las Upton and Sir Nic. Lambard. He 
signed the minutes 29th May, 1535, 
and 12 April, 1537. 

8th May, 1537, he, Sir Thomas 
Thornhill, and Sir Henry Gerard, or 
any two of them, are appointed to re- 
ceive the accounts of Sir William 
Tyrrel and Sir Nicholas Upton, who 
resign the proctorship. 

7th Sept. 1538, of grace special was 
granted the...of Sir Oswald Mas- 
singberd,* to be of the same passage 
of Sir John Babington, on this condi- 
tion, that is, that the 

Said Sir Oswald is content not to de- 
mand no...of... that is past, but as 
from this day . . . to enjoy all manner of 
things that shall touch him by rank, as 
commanderies, etc. belonging to the nation 
of England. 

The chapter confirm this agree- 
ment. 


Sir James BABineTon. 
Sir James Babington, Sir Ambrose 
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Cave, and twelve others, “who came 
forth of England with Sir Wm. Wes- 
ton,” were received 3d October, 1524. 

26th Aug. 1525, “Sir Jamys” signs 
the minutes, and afterwards, 3d June, 
1527, 13 Jan. 1527, and 14 Feb. 1528. 
He had paid his fees 20 Feb. 1525. 

138th March, 1528, Sir Rowland 
Whyte and Sir James Babington are 
appointed to the commandery of Swyn- 
field (?), co. Kent, vacant by the re- 
signation of Sir Edward ry > er (?), 
who had accepted that of Wylleiton. 
On the 8th of May, 1528, both Whyte 
and James Babington were dead, and 
the commandery of Swynfield (?) was 
conferred upon Sir Edward (?) Browne 
and Sir Edward Cave. 

Who Sir James was does not appear. 
His name is not found in the pedigree, 
but the Ottery branch, to which he 
probably belonged, has been but im- 
perfectly recorded. 


Sm Punair Basineton. 


Philip was the third son of John 
Babington of Ottery St. Mary, by 
Elizabeth Holcombe, of Branscombe, 
his wife. 

13 July, 1531, at the tong holden by 
license, &c. Sir John Sutton, Kt, Com- 
mander of Beverley and Temple Bruer, 
then being Lieutenant Turcoplyer, re- 
ceived Nicholas Upton and Philip Babing- 
ton to be of this noble religion of our pas- 
sage by the assent and consent of all the 
Commanders and Knights of the Inglyshe 
nacion there being resident in the con- 
vent, and that the said Philip shall bring 
in his proofs in the space of two years. 

4th Aug. 1531, he signs the mi- 
nutes, as well as on the 15th and 31st 
May, and the 20th Jan. 1533. Ist 
April, 1533, he is one who takes upon 
himself to make caravan in the gallies. 
He signs the minutes 8th May, 1536, 
12th of April, 7th September, and 8th 
of March, 1537. 

26th Jan. 1538, he was appointed 
to be of the same caravan with Sir 
Thomas Sopryndys (?) and Sir David 
.... 9th Oct. 1539, he parted for 
the caravan. 





* See Babingtoniana, in the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica. ; 
+ This Sir Oswald was Turcopilier and Grand Prior of Ireland, appointed by Cardinal 


Pole, 2nd of Philip and Mary. 
lier. 


Sir James Ware and others call him the last Turcopi- 
He was son to Sir Thomas Massingberd, himself after his wife’s death a member 


of the order, and ancestor by females of the Langton Massingberds, of Gunby, co. Linc. 


(Burke’s Commoners). 


Gent. Maa. Von, XLV. 


4D 
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Sir Nicnoxas Basrneron. 

The name of Nicholas was confined 
to the Ottery line, and this knight 
may have been a younger son of 
Nicholas Babington of Ottery. The 
pedigree is silent. 

Sir Nicholas signed the minutes of 
the order 8th April, 1532, 6th March, 
ren 13th April, 1539, and 1st Feb. 

34. 


pao 


At the Dissolution the minute-book 
seems to have been removed to Malta ; 
for, after mention on the 22nd Sept. 
1546, of the election of Sir Nicholas 
= to be “ Turcopler,” by proxy, 
follows an entry in Italian. 

The English tongue does not seem 
ever to have flourished in Malta. The 
present magnificent auberges were 
erected after the English Dissolution, 
and the auberge of England is a mean 
poverty-stricken house. 

The chapel in the cathedral appro- 
priated to England was never occu- 
pied, and the monument of only one 


London in the Odden Time. 
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British knight appears in the whole 
edifice. 

M. Miege tells us that at the muster 
by La Valette, in May 1565, before 
the great siege, out of 587 members of 
the order one only was English. 

Soon after the Dissolation, probably 
after the death of the last Grand Prior 
Sir Richard Shelley, the Grand Master 
thought proper to suspend the titles, 
and to retain the office in himself. In 
1582 (seeVertot, iv. 123) Gregory XIII. 
annexed the Turcopiliership to the 
Grand-mastership. According to the 
statutes of the order, anno 1643, ap- 
pended to Bandoia (Hist. de Malt. 
105), the order of precedence in the 
English “ tonge ” stood thus :— 

“ Le Turcopolier. 

“Le Prieure d’Angleterre. 

“ Le Prieure d’Hibernie. 

“Le Bailiffe Capitaine d’Aquila or 
del Aigle.” 

This order obviously must have been 
arranged after the Grand Prior ceased 
to have a seat in parliament. 26 





LONDON IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


LONDON isan ever-fruitful theme 
for study. Its antiquity is sufficiently 
remote to furnish food for the disqui- 
sitions of the imaginative, as oe as 
the laborious and plodding, antiquary ; 
and its domestic history is full of stir- 
ring events, which have exercised no 
unimportant influence on the social 
condition, not only of the nation of 
which it is the metropolitan city, but 
also of Europe itself. Its mighty in- 
crease and development,—its squalid 
misery shrouded in dark and vicious 
corners, and its pompous wealth and 
luxury housed in palaces, which, if 
often tasteless in design, always carry 
some attribute of worldly grandeur,— 
its dull-looking, monotonous, and ugly 
streets, and the ever-varying motley 
throng of human beings that hurry 
through them, in a feverish and almost 
ceaseless tide, make contrasts so strik- 
ing, that the merest observer must 
occasionally be roused into reflection. 
London is constantly being treated of, 
and as constantly affording fresh sub- 


jects for inquiry; and if they be not 
always quite fresh, yet a new face is put 
upon them, that makes the old aspect 
appear altogether different. On a for- 
mer occasion I treated of the old maps 
of London in the sixteenth century ; 
and it is apropos of this subject that 
Mr. Newton, favourably known for 
his work on heraldry, has issued a map 
of London,* purporting to exhibit the 
metropolitan features as they existed 
previously to the dissolution of monas- 
teries. 

The undertaking is, of course, of an 
archeological character, and will be 
valued according as it is more or less 
authenticated by documentary evi- 
dence. Some parts are rove’ con- 
jectural, and this, to an antiquary, is 
an objection to such productions, and 
so far it will be valued as ingenious, 
but not as a work of authority ; it is, 
however, fair to state that great re- 
search seems to have guided Mr. New- 
ton in his task. The map of Aggas 
we must consider as the earliest au- 





* See review in Gentleman’s Magazine for May, p. 493. 
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thority published, by which the ich- 
nography of London was made known.* 
An entry in the Stationers’ Company 
in 1562 mentions “ A Carde of Lon- 
don,” and this was no doubt the first 
impression; but many others suc- 
ceeded, with variations and additions, 
down to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Hofhagle's etching, 
which is so neatly executed in Braun 
and Hogenberg’s Civitates Mundi, must 
have been taken from the earlier im- 
— of Aggas’s map, as it shows St. 

aul’s spire, and other variations from 
that published by Vertue. Van der 
Wyngrerde’s View was taken in 1543 ; 
but if the copy of it in lithography be 
faithful, that view cannot be altogether 
trusted in its details, though doubtless 
a curious and interesting document. 
Roque’s map, for its minute accuracy, 
was a good authority for those geo- 
graphical features which do not change 
until the hand of man has bent them 
to his will. John Stowe, with his in- 
valuable industry, has been another 
faithful guide, freely consulted by Mr. 
Newton throughout, not only as re- 
gards the text, but also as a guide to 
the hand of the draughtsman. 

The course of the stream uf Wall- 
brook is shown passing through the 
city wall, on the north of Moorfields, 
until it falls into the Thames, near 
Dowgate. There is no doubt what- 
ever but that it is correctly traced, and 
its position accurately marked, but it 
was not an open stream so late as the 
16th century, unless indeed in the rear 
of dwellings, as we have seen with 
many an open ditch of far less import- 
ance in other parts of London, up to 
a very few years, and not covered in 
until pestilence walking in darkness 
had proclaimed the mighty evil. It is 
probable, indeed, that this brook was 
not entirely covered over within the 
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walls, but chiefly in those places where 
it would prove an inconvenience. The 
space between Lothbury and London 

all, as exhibited in the map, is quite 
as loosely built on as our present 
suburbs, full of garden inclosures, and 
in this part of the course Wall-brook 
may have been an open running ditch: 
like some streams on the Surrey side of 
the water,—for instance, that of St. 
Thomas 4 Watering, which are still 
open, and quite as much surrounded 
by dwellings as Wall-brook at the 
period assigned to this map. Stowe 
expressly tells us— 


There has been of old time also divers 
bridges in sondry places over the course 
of Wall-brook, as before I have partly 
noted, besides Horseshew bridge, by the 
church of St. John Baptist, now called 
St. John’s-upon-Wallbrooke. I read that 
of old time every person having lands on 
either side of the said brook should cleanse 
the same, and repair the bridges so far as 
their lands extended. More, in the 11th 
of Edw. III. the inhabitants upon the 
course of this brook were forced to pile 
and wall the sides thereof. Also, that in 
the 3rd of Hen. V. this water-course had 
many bridges, since vaulted over with 
bricks, and the streets where-through it 
passed so paved, that the same water- 
course is now hardly discerned. For order 
was taken in the 2nd of. Edw. IV. that 
such as had ground on either side of Wal- 
brooke should vault and pave it over, so 
far as his ground extended. 


This passage very clearly shows that 
Wall-brook had long ceased to be an 
open stream: it therefore gives a false 
impression to mark it as Mr. Newton 
has done, in a map of the middle of the 
16th century. Still less can licence 
be allowed for showing the streams of 
Langbourn and Sherbourn, which, 
being of much less importance, must 
have been covered in at a still earlier 
date. Stowe gives the course of these 











* A correspondent, with great courtesy, has called my attention to the fact of my 
giving a priority of date to Hoefnagle’s map in Braun’s Civitates Mundi, in my article 
on Maps of London in Sixteenth Century (Nov. 1855, p. 470). Truth is so va- 
luable in all historical inquiries, that I feel indebted for the correction, and yield 
entirely my conviction to the fact that Hoefnagle’s map was copied from that of Ralph 
Aggas ; but it must have been the earliest impression, probably that mentioned in the 
Register of the Stationers’ Company in 1562. The plates of Aggas’ map in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries appear to have been not only retouched by 
Vertue, but previously by a Dutch engraver about the time of William III. My 
article not having much reference to a critical examination of the maps, but as an il- 
lustration of the changes in the metropolis, I had overlooked an inquiry both interest- 
ing and essential. 
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rills ; but it is evident he has no other 
authority than the existing names of 
streets. He says— 

Langboura water, so éalled of the length 
thereof, was a great stream, breaking out 
of the ground in Fenchurch-street, which 
ran down with a swift course, west, 
through that street, athwart Gras-street, 
and down Lumbard-street, to the west 
end of St. Mary Wolnothes church, and 
then turning the course down Sharebourn- 
lane, so termed of sharing or dividing, it 
brake into divers rills or rillets to the 
river of Thames: of this bourn that ward 
took the name, and is till this day called 
Langbourn Ward. This bourn also is long 
since stopped up at the head, and the rest 
of the course filled up and paved over, so 
that no sign thereof remaineth more than 
the names aforesaid. 

The correctness of tracing these 
streams from Fenny-about, or Fen- 
church-street, has been disputed* on 
the ground that the natural inclination 
of the soil is against the idea of draining 
in such a direction. 

Mr. Newton has depicted this stream 
so minutely, that one might imagine 
he had some authority, which he has 
not given, for sodoing. From the corner 
of Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street, he 
shows it as flowing down the middle of 
the street, crossing Gracechurch-street, 

assing down.Lombard-street to St. 
ary Woolnoth; then turning abruptly 
it divides:—one part running down 
Sherbourn-lane to St. Laurence Poult- 
ney, when it is lost, and there is no ap- 
parent exit into the Thames; the other 
going by St. Swithin’s-lane, Bush-lane, 
to Upper Thames-street, where it di- 
vides again, one course going down 
the Ropery and the other down Wild- 
goose-lane into the Thames. If all this 
be not founded upon good authority, it 
is an error of presumption to make 
such representations on the map; if it 
be, the authorities should be clearly set 
forth, or the value of the work is much 
lessened. Holborn is treated much 
in the same way, and, following the 
derivation of John Stowe from old 
bourne, the stream is shown as running 
down the middle of the strect. But 
the old chronicler does not warrant so 
much as this: on the contrary, he says 
that it was “long since stopped up at 
the head, and in other places where the 
same hath broken out.” But Stowe’s 
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derivation has been successfully im- 
pugned by a correspondent in the last 
number of this Magazine, p. 486, and 
that writer’s evidence is so clear and 
convincing, that it must be adopted by 
every antiquary. Holborn, or Hole- 
burne, as it stands in Domesday Book, 
is the name applied, as appears from 
the documents given, to the river Fleet, 
between the present street of that name 
and the vicinities of Clerkenwell. The 
name is derived from local character- 
istics which can even no %e traced, 
though such great changes . ave taken 
_ in the elevation of the soil. Stowe, 
ike many other writers, errs when he 
trusts to imagination or to the accounts 
of others, but we may put implicit faith 
in him for his own observations. So 
when he tells us of the many springs 
in and about Holborn we have no 
reason to impugn his statement, al- 
though they belong in no way to the 
imaginary old bourne. We may, there- 
fore, now consider it settled that no 
brook ever cascaded down Holborn 
into the Fleet, and if any stream at all 
it could only have been a trickling rill 
from the overflowing springs alluded to. 

The map shews us the broad City 
Ditch all round the walls; but it cer- 
tainly must be an error to carry that 
ditch beyond Ludgate. It must be 
recollected that the inclosed wall which 
passed downwards from Ludgate to 
the Fleet side, and so to the Thames, 
was not erected until the reign of Ed- 
ward I.; and it is not at all probable 
that at that date a deep and broad 
ditch would be constructed at a point 
where natural difficulties were opposed 
to it. According to the map, the ditch 
is connected with the Fleet river; but 
to do this it must have descended a 
steep hill, and rushed down it like a 
cataract. It would not be possible to 
allow a stagnant pool like the city 
ditch to flow into a rapid@stream, at 
so considerable a difference in level, 
without draining it thoroughly of all 
its water. Nor was thee any reason 
why a formidable military work should 
be constructed at this point, which was 
already diflicult of attack from the na- 
ture of the ground. 

Mr. Newton has been very parti- 
cular in marking out all the old water- 
courses. Nothing can be more valu- 





* Vide article by Mr. Edgar Taylor, in vol. xxxi. of the Archwologia. 
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able or interesting to those who would 
learn what the natural features of the 
metropolis were before so overgrown 
with buildings, supposing that these 
are faithfully set forth upon reliable 
authorities ; but if by conjectural only, 
they will mislead, and had betier have 
been altogether left out. There is, 
however, something in the map so 
painstaking that it gives a kind of 
confidence that nothing is done with- 
out authority of some kind. It is 
probably more of a mistake that those 
authorities are not specially stated, as 
they certainly should have been, if it 
were intended to impart to the under- 
taking a character of fidelity that 
could be appealed to as evidence. 
Thus in Lincoln’s-inn-fields Mr. New- 
ton shows us a pool of water, whence 
issues a brook, which, after a mean- 
dering course, crosses Drury Lane, 
passes under Strand bridge, and en- 
ters the Thames near the site of So= 
merset House. Now Stowe speaks of 
the Strand bridge without saying a 
word about the stream; which, for so 
minute a chronicler, is somewhat 
strange. In fact, his words seem 
rather to ignore the existence of such 
a brook: he says,— 

Then had ye in the high street a fair 
bridge, called Strand Bridge, and under it 
a lane, or way, down to the landing-place 
on the banks of the Thames. 

Ivie Bridge, at the lower part of the 
Strand, was similar to Strand Bridge, 
and had a lane, or way, under it. This 
bridge, Stowe tells us, in his time had 
been removed, but the lane still re- 
mained ; and there is not a single word 
to suggest the idea of a watercourse. 
Mr. N ewton says,— 

A large pond is said to have existed near 
the middle of Covent Garden two centuries 
ago, which was fed partly by a running 
stream from the higher grounds, and partly 
by a local spring, which still supplies a 
pump near the parish church. The over- 
flow from this pond would pass by Ivy- 
bridge-lane down to the Thames. 

This may be perfectly correct, though, 
for all archeological and _ historical 
purposes, references to the authorities 
are required; but, supposing it to be, 
as Mr. Newton has conjectured, as 
regards both these bridges, that water- 
courses passed beneath them, yet must 
these have been very inconsiderable, 
and little better than gutters. It 
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seems, from Stowe’s account, that 
these bridges were rather viaducts 
passing over a hollow way, and con- 
structed for the oy of keeping a 
level road along the Strand. The lanes 
which at this day pass down from the 
Strand to the Thames are exceedingly 
steep, and this declivity has been 
greatly increased by the artificial ele- 
vation of the highway. 

Covent Garden is accurately deli- 
neated from the authority of Aggas’s 
map, and by tracing the extent of the 
property of the Russell family, into 
which it passed at the attainder of the 
Duke of Somerset in 1552, being de- 
scribed as “ Covent Garden, lying in 
the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
next Charing Cross, with seven acres 
called Long Acre, of the yearly value 
of six pounds six shillings and eight 
pence.” It extended, inclosed by a 
brick wall, from Drury Lane on the 
east to St. Martin’s Lane on the west, 
and was bounded on the north by the 
line now known as Long Acre. This 

arden Mr. Newton is doubtless correct 
in saying belonged to the monastery 
of Westminster, and if used by the 
abbot as kitchen garden for vegetables, 
and also for the supply of the mar- 
kets, it has not lost that part of its 
character now, and though it has for 
centuries ceased to grow, it yet con- 
tinues to supply, the choicest produc- 
tions of the garden that scientific cul- 
ture can raise. Itis not often that the 
land of a dissolved monastery has a 
purpose so analogous to its original 
state. 

When we take a glance at this in- 
teresting bird’s-eye view of the metro- 
polis in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and see it surrounded by spacious 
fields and gardens, scarcely any part 
shewing a dense mass of habitations but 
that division of the city occupying 
the space south of Cheapside and the 
river, and even find large gardens 
within the ancient walls, and we com- 
a this petty nucleus with the vast 

eviathan or hundred-armed Briareus, 

which now stretches out to seize upon 
every village within a radius of eight 
miles, we cannot but smile that our 
ancestors should even then have begun 
to think of legislative enactments for 
repressing its ‘huge increase. 

Around the small area of the pre- 
sent market all the site of the spacious 
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Covent Garden is occupied by courts 
of squalid tenements that must baffle 
for many a year the utmost efforts of 
sanitary improvement. Beyond this 
space we pass into what was once 
Cock and Pye Fields, so called of a 
cake and ale-house of that sign (there 
is an old public-house in Drury-lane 
still so called); and this, under the 
name of St. Giles’s, has had an unde- 
sirable reputation, though of late years 
much improved. Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
formerly Ficket’s Fields, more cast- 
ward, formed the next unoccupied 
space; a large square has been pre- 
served out of these; yet all round, 
pressing close up to its confines, are 
as crowded courts as any in London, 
seeming as if they had not been al- 
lowed to expand by the large demands 
of the inns of court. How curious is 
it to think of this as the outskirts of 
the 16th century metropolis! How 
difficult the idea to realise ! 

The gallows is indicated near the 
north-west corner of the wall of Saint 
Giles’s hospital, which was not far 
from the front entrance of the present 
church ; it was removed to this spot 
early in the fifteenth century from the 
Elms in Smithfield. Here we must 
again complain of the want of autho- 
rities in Mr. Newton’s text, for many 
of his statements are made professedly 
from truthful sources, which really re- 

uire to be fully set forth, and from 
their absence the labours of the author 
are liable to be impugned. Touching 
this spot he says :— 

The site of the gallows, which were at 
first situate on the spot shewn in our map, 
was called Tyburn, as well as the more 
remote situation of a gallows in later 
times near the west end of the present 
Oxford Street. 

In this statement surely Mr. New- 
ton has fallen into a misconception. 
What possible reason could there be 
for applying the name of Tybourn, 
that of a brook a mile distant, to the 
site of the gallows at St. Giles’s? 
There were executions at Tybourn 
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at an early date, even when St. Giles’s 
was the regular place; and there were 
gallows and occasional executions at 
Shepherd’s Bush, when Tybourn suc- 
pean St. Giles’s. 

The author states that he has given 
the elevation of the hospital buildings 
of St. Giles’s from “old manuscripts 
of acknowledged authority.” We do 
not dispute the truth of this, or the 
fidelity with which it is carried out, for 
laborious research and extreme care 
appear in every part of the map; but 
the “authority” should be stated, to 
give a stamp of truth to the deline- 
ation. 

At the north-east corner of the hospital 
ground stood St. Giles’s pound; but it 
was afterwards removed to the south-east 
corner of Tottenham-court-road, and it 
then became a land-mark, whence dis- 
tances were measured on the north-western 
road, 


- The old pounds, which carried about 
them something of the rural township, 
have almost vanished from the neigh- 
bourhood of London. That of Isling- 
ton, which was close to the turnpi e, has 
passed away within the memory of the 
"7 generation. That at Notting- 

ill is perhaps the nearest now to the 
site of St. Giles’s; and the latter would 
have been long forgotten had it not been 
chosen for the purpose above state 
and so recorded upon milestones. 

St. Giles’s was quite an outlying 
hamlet at the period of the map, en- 
tirely detached from the metropolis. 
Holborn was a country road lined with 
hedge and ditch, until, in our east- 
ward progress we passed Ficket’s- 
fields, which extended to Lincoln’s- 
inn garden wall. It was an unculti- 
vated space, and a part is now covered 
by Lincoln’s-inn-fields, a subsequent 
appellation which has preserved its 
rural title. The topography of this 
portion of the map is well and mi- 
nutely illustrated by the text. On the 
north side of Holborn were Red Lion- 
fields, with a bridle-path across to 
Clerkenwell, near Theobald’s-road.* 


* The origin of the King’s Road, which connects Theobald’s Road with Gray’s Inn 
Lane, running on the north side of the gardens of Gray’s Inn, is shown in some pro- 
ceedings before the Privy Council in the year 1684: when Andrew Lawrence, esq. 
Surveyor of his Majesty’s Highways, represented “ that his Majesty and his royall 
predecessors, time out of mind, have had a private way on the backside of Holbourne 
and Gray’s Inn, and soe through Finsbury fields to Kingsland, for his Majesty’s pas- 
sage to Newmarket ; which said way, with the gates and bridges, are maintained at his 
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They derived their name from a cele- 
brated inn so called on the south side 
of High Holborn. The name is yet 
preserved in Red Lion-square, built 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and then a fashionable part of 
the town. 


The alley called Fulwood’s-rents, 
near Gray’s-inn-lane, is now more pic- 
turesque than cheerful, and would be 
scarcely chosen asa place of great resort, 
as Strype, quoted by our author, affirms: 
“ When coffee-drinking first came into 
vogue in London, Fulwood’s-rents was 
a place of great resort, and taken up 
by coffee houses, ale houses, and houses 
of entertainment, by reason of its vi- 
cinity to Gray’s-inn.” Close to Ful- 
wood's-rents are two houses of but one 
story high, originally but one house, 
and its owner informed Mr. Newton 
that it was formerly a farm house, 
standing alone by the road side, in 
what was then considered to be coun- 
try. One would not like to vouch for 
the truth of this story, and we fear it 
must be rejected as a cockney legend ; 
the house may have been erected at 
the end of the fifteenth century, but it 
bears no external sign of it, and has 
been modernised over and over again, 
and consequently lost all its original 
features. 


The environs are, perhaps, the most 
interesting portions in old maps of 
London, because they recall the past 
to our imagination, and make us con- 
trast it with the present. Many of the 
wide unoccupied expanses of fields, the 
great moor, and the loose arrangement 
of the monastic houses, of the suburbs 
particularly, have become among the 
densest of our present districts. Dis- 
solved religious houses nearly every- 
where have given rise to close, incon- 
venient streets and courts, the latter 
having arisen on the sites of dwell- 
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ings, whose arrangements, however 
suitable for monastic seclusion, were 
uite unfitted for modern streets. No- 
thing can be worse than the narrow 
and confined precincts of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Priory; and the site of the 
Priory of St. John’s, although less com- 
pacted together, makes a very incon- 
venient arrangement for modern pur- 
poses. Holywell Nunnery, again, and 
the site of the Spital, are very crowded 
neighbourhoods. All these in the map 
appear in the midst of gardens. Of 
the site of the Holy-well, which gave 
name tothe convent, Mr. Newton does 
notseem to be quitecertain. Previously 
to Roque’s map, from which he gets 
his authority, the position is pointed 
out in the Parish Clerks’ Account of 
London, 1732, p. 228, thus :— 

In Holywell-street is a still-house, 
known by the name of the Holywell Still- 
house, belonging to which is a curious 
large well, called the Holy-well, from which 
the street takes its name; which well was 
a place of great resort in Romish times, 
when that which is called King John’s 
Court was a priory. 


The more we examine Mr. Newton's 
work, the more we become convinced 
of its pains-taking accuracy; and the 
Fleet River, which is exhibited as far 
as Battle Bridge, is a good example 
for our examination. The course is 
defined with every attention to the 
local character of the ground. All the 
declivities are shown as far as Clerk- 
enwell-green, where they are strongly 
pronounced. Here the stream widens 
a little at a sharp angle bending to the 
west. Crossing one of the bridges, we 
can follow a footpath past the Cold- 
bath, and before us is the large man- 
sion and garden of Sir John Oldcastle. 
For a long time a public-house has 
borne this sign ; it was a rural resort, 
and scarcely ceased to be so until the 
beginning of this century. A short 








Majesty’s charge.’’ This statement was made on occasion of some riotous disputes 
that had occurred between the gatekeepers and the workmen employed by Dr. Nicholas 
Barebone, who had “‘ taken Red Lion fields purposing to build the same,’’ an operation 
which the grand jury and justices of Middlesex agreed in thinking ‘‘ will not only 
choake up the air upon Gray’s Inn, and destroy the rents of the poor of St. Clement’s, 
lying upon that part of St. Andrew’s Holbourne towards the fields, but very much 
annoy all the buildings in and about Bloomsbury, to the prejudice of divers persons 
of honour and quality, as well as others his Majesty’s subjects there inhabiting, and to 
the annoyance of his Majesty’s private highway through the fields.” See further in a 
communication recently made by Robert Lemon, esq. F.S.A, of the State Paper Office, 
to The Builder of the 3d May, p. 250. 
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distance beyond is the London Spa, 
yet known by that name. 

Theremarkable and abrupt declivity, 
one might almost say precipice, in Sea- 
coal-lane has not been forgotten in 
the course of the Fleet River: it is 
very neatly marked. Of the summit 
of this cliff, or precipice, the text says : 

Towards the River Fleet were gardens 
and some cottages, at that time very de- 
lightfully situate, looking over the valley 
of the Fleet toward the western country, 
and leading by a very steep descent to the 
Fleet River. In these gardens several 
courts were subsequently formed, parti- 
cularly one with large trees, remaining to 
the end of the last century, called Green- 
Arbour court, from which a long flight of 
steps descended towards the River Fleet, 
called, from its heighth and steepness, 
Break-neck Stairs. 


For its natural characteristics, this 
is the most remarkable spot on the site 
of Old London, and it has not escaped 
the notice or careful examination of 
London’s ablest antiquary. Mr. Roach 
Smith has raised an hypothesis that 
this was the site of the ee amphi- 
theatre; and it is impossible for any 
one who has carefully acquainted him- 
self with all its peculiarities, not to 
feel that the strongest grounds exist 
for the support of this theory. It can- 
not be well a natural cliff, for through- 
out the whole line of the Fleet stream 
there are no parallel features. The 
site, near the city, but without its walls, 
was just what would be chosen, and to 
take advantage of natural conditions 
was what the Romans commonly did 
in such cases, of which that of Treves 
is an instance among many. The slopes 
of Ludgate and Snow-hill, between 
which this locality is situated, show a 
distinct local character from the abrupt 
descent just alluded to, and which con- 
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tinues as far as Fleet-lane. The com- 
aratively level space, a part of which 
is the site of the Fleet Prison, betwixt 
the two thoroughfares just mentioned, 
is certainly artificial, and corroborates 
the ingenious theory of Mr. Smith, for 
no place in or about London could be 
better adapted for that purpose. 

Before I leave the Fleet river, I 
cannot help noticing an extraordinary 
conclusion arrived at by one whose 
interesting researches into the moral 
condition of the metropolis have earned 
for him much repute. Mr. Mayhew, 
in the work he is now producing, en- 
titled “ The Great World of London,” 
has this passage (p. 13) 

Whilst in its course the river receives 
the waters of the navigable Roding and 
Lea on one side, and the Ravensbourne 
and Wandle on the other, together with 
many other minor streams that are now 
buried under the houses, and made to do 
the duties of sewers, though they were at 
one time of sufficient capacity to be the 
scenes of naval battles. 

In confirmation of this is a note 
appended from John Stowe; it is that 
passage from the Parliament held at 
Carlisle 1307, in which “ Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, complained that where- 
as in times past the course of water 
running at London, under Oldbourne- 
bridge and Fleet-bridge into the 
Thames, had been of such breadth and 
depth that ten or twelve ships navies * 
at once, with merchandise, were wont to 
come to the aforesaid bridge of Fleete, and 
some of them to Oldbourne-bridge, &c.” 
The italics are Mr. Mayhew’s, and all 
the authority appealed to for the scenes 
of naval battles. We fear, indeed, 
that bloody deeds have been enacted 
on the Fleet river, and much nearer 
our own time than the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but not exactly in a naval fight. 

J. G. Wauimr. 





* The expression ‘‘ ships navies,” is an evident corruption, as will be seen by refer- 
enceJo the original document given in the last Magazine, at p. 488. The passage 


stands 


‘*decem naves vel duodecim,’’ viz. ‘‘ ten or twelve ships.’’ 


It seems that 


the Latin word naves was introduced (it should have been in a parenthesis) after its 
translated meaning. 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. 


THESE volumes, in which the diary 
of Moore is concluded, and the me- 
moirs brought to an end, open with 
a dinner at Holland House in No- 
vember 1833, and close with a letter 
to Rogers, dated July 10, 1847. The 
intervening details are of a very va- 
ried aspect. The lyre has still its 
gaily sounding chords, but some of 
the strings are broken, and there are 
as many echoes of sorrow as songs of 
oy. 

The fourteen years here set down 
were on the whole, perhaps, the bu- 
siest, not the least gay, yet at the 
same time the most trying, and in 
some respects the saddest, of the 
poet’s life. We find him writing songs, 
for which he is unable to “hold out 
for good terms,” and, “ being in want 
of immediate supply,” is compelled 
and is glad to thke 1007. where, in 
other circumstances, he might have 
demanded double the sum. Te re- 
ceives, indeed, 750/. for a volume of 
history, but then it takes up two 
years and a half of his time ; and the 
work is odious and oppressive. Even 
in his ovations there was always “a 
skeleton” to call him to sadness. At 
one of his “ triumphs” in Ireland, at 
which a pretty girl, attired as a muse, 
rode behind his car, to escape the 
pressure of the crowd, he remarked 
to her, “This is a long journey for 
you.” “Qh, Sir!” she exclaimed, 
with a sweetness and kindness of look 
not to be found in more artificial life, 
“T wish it was more than three hun- 
dred miles!” And then the tri- 
umpher says of the pageant that, 
amidst it all, and as he passed along, 
a feeling of deep sadness came more 
than once over his heart. Consider- 
ing the joyous character and the erotic 
quality of much of his verse, they who 
did him homage were occasionally 
those whom one would have least ex- 
pected to see rendering such service. 
Thus, the Lady Superior of a Wex- 
ford convent received him with open 
arms; and to the pious sisterhood 
Thomas Little playec on the organ in 
their chapel the soul-moving air, 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XLY. 


Edited by the Right 
Vols. VII. and VIII. (Longmans.) 


“Oh, all ye angels of the Lord!” 
Finally, the author of “ Fanny of 
Timol” planted a myrtle in the con- 
vent garden. But he had won his 
distinction by other merits, and bril- 
liant was the progress which the bard 
had accomplished since the period of 
his early days, when Miss Berry ob- 
served “the contemptuous titter with 
which the fine gentlemen and ama- 
teurs round the piano-forte saw a 
little Trish lad led forth to exhibit 
after all the fine singing that had been 
going on—and the changes in the 
countenance when they saw the effect 
he produced.” 

he triumphs even of his sexage- 
narian years were damped by real 
afflictions as well as by mere fancies. 
He had two sons, Russell and Thomas. 
Both went to India, the first in the 
Company’s, the latter in the Queen’s 
service. The anxieties connected with 
both are thus noticed in an entry 
for March 1842: “ Found my sweet 
Bessy pretty well, but, like myself, 
full of alarm and anxiety about our 
two boys; the one, good and pros- 
perous, but in ill health; the other— 
but, alas! there is no use in dwelling 
upon what is so painful!” 

Russell Moore went to India an in- 
valid, was kindly tended there, and 
came back only to die. Thus writes 
the father in April 1842 :— 


We had for some time been daily ex- 
pecting our dear Russell, and this morning 
a letter arrived from him, dated Hastings, 
and telling us we might expect him in 
the course of the day. Our ears and 
eyes were, of course, on the watch for 
every carriage that approached, and at 
last we heard his own voice, telling the 
flyman not to drive into the gate. Our 
feeling at this remembrance of his mo- 
ther’s neat garden, and his thoughtful wish 
not to spoil the gravel, was hardly ex- 
pressed to us, when we saw the poor fel- 
low himself getting slowly out of the car- 
riage, and looking as if the next moment 
would be his very last. It seemed, in- 
deed, all but death. Both his mother and 
myself threw our arms round him, and all 
three remained motionless for some time ; 
the poor boy the 7 calm one of the 
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three, and my feelings and fears being 
far more, 1 confess, about the mother 
than about himself. It was very frightful, 
nor shall I ever forget those few minutes 
at the gate. 

And again, in June, he writes that 
the whole previous month had been 
passed “ quietly at home”— 


if quietly I can call it, with such pressing 
cares and anxieties on my mind. The 
dying state, for I fear it is no better, of 
our poor boy at home, and the still worse 
state (for death is, after all, not the worst 
evil,) of that unlucky Tom, now thrown 
upon the world, without profession or 
means of subsistence, make up, altogether, 
a prospect which, but for the courage, 
warm-heartedness, and never-failing spi- 
rits of my admirable Bessy, I should 
never be able to sustain. 





Three weeks later he writes, “ Work 
and worry my only portion.” He had 
good cause to say so; but he was sus- 
tained by such a “help-meet” as is 
not common in the world. His last 
entry in his Diary for 1842 is the ac- 
count of the death of his boy, “ taken 
down from the poor sactieate ‘lips 
(not being able myself to stand the 
scene).” This is only one of a thou- 
sand testimonies in honour of one of 
the best of wives and mothers, who 
never allowed feeling to be an ob- 
stacle toduty. The elasticity of spirit 
in Moore was remarkable, but it did not 
prevent him from feeling deeply too; 
and, if he was soon singing again like a 
bird, the song was not unfrequently 
checked by bursting sobs born of re- 
collections brought up by the song. 

It is only glimpses that we catch of 
the younger and unlucky Tom in the 
Diary. We see him a creditable scholar 
at the Charter House, a lad spoiled 
somewhat by society for his father’s 
sake, and who, when he received his 
commission, had shown himself worthy 
of it by his attainments. He goes out 
to India, draws bills upon his father, 
which poor Moore had great difficulty 
in meeting, and, finally, sells his com- 
mission and returns homewards. He 
sojourns at Paris by the er where he 
is received at the royal table—still for 
his father’s sake, and whence he de- 
parts to Algiers, with a commission in 
the Foreign Legion in the service of 
France—never to return. He was in 
ill-health when he left, and the climate 
and hard nature of the service only 
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rendered him worse. The two to- 
gether were too much for him, and the 
young soldier and thoughtless son very 
soon sank into the grave. Over the 


last of his children, the only one of 


them who ever gave his parents real 
sorrow—and that rather from indis- 
cretion than intention, Moore utters 
a touching complaint in his Diary, 
that his “five” hove all gone before 
him, and that he is without a relative 
in the world. Of poor young Tom we 
are told little more than this, and the 
impression made by what is thus com- 
municated is not favourable to the 
wayward but not altogether unworthy 
son of a worthy father. We are glad, 
however, to be able to add something 
more about him, from the “Souvenirs 
de la Vie Militaire en Afrique,” by the 
Count de Castellan. The count speaks 
of the younger Tom as acherished com- 
rade, with whom he shared the perils 
of the out-posts. Count de Castellan 
describes his friend as distinguished 
both by his manners and figure. He 
praises the fine dark hair, the com- 
— the well-formed nose, and the 
impid, brilliant, and intelligent eye. 
Not unnaturally, perhaps, the count 


mistook his foreign accent for that of 


an Irishman, and he expatiates on the 
singularity of finding in the Khamis 
of the Beni Ouragh a young soldier 
who, having left England, had already 
fought in India, and who was the son 
of a great poet, and that poet Moore! 
The count knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances which had driven the much- 
regarded lad into so unenviable a po- 
sition. He thought, however, he could 
in some degree account for it, when 
he saw the young stranger with his 
eyes frequently fixed on a “portrait 
de femme admirablement beau,” which 
the officer of the Foreign Legion car- 
ried with him. On this foundation the 
count builds only a hypothetical case; 
but he was probably mistaken in the 
original of the picture. Young Moore, 
he says, expressed hopes of soon re- 
visiting his native country to rejoin 
one there whom he especially loved. 
The count had no idea that such hopes 
may have had reference solely to the 
dear mother of him who entertained 
them. However this may be, 

when he spoke to me of his hopes (says 
the count) he became animated, and his 


eyes sparkled again; but I listened with 
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terror to the dry cough which succeeded 
these flashes, and I looked with despond- 
ency at the hectic patches of scarlet which 
flushed his cheeks. We all (he adds) held 
him in affection, and he adapted himself 
to all. Since my arrival at the Khamis, 
we were scarcely ever separated. I loved 
his impetuous spirit and his ready wit; 
and I loved his father’s poetry and the 
old Irish legends which he often recited 
to us. 


And of legend and of song the count 
gives his readers various specimens. 

There is a trait of the father’s cha- 
racter in connection with this son 
which should not be omitted. When 
the latter was with his regiment in 
Ireland, some friend suggested that 
Moore should, by a larger allowance, 
enable his son to live thoroughly “like 
a gentleman ;”’—“as if,” says Moore, 
“the living like a man was not some- 
thing far higher and better.” When 
there was a question of young Tom 
leaving the Charter House for the 
University, the tutor had mentioned 
1507. as a moderate allowance from 
Moore, to enable his son to live “like 
a gentleman.” Upon this the poet 
remarks— 

This is the half of the only income (my 
pension) I ever possess without working 
hard for it; aye, and sharing my earnings 
all the time with almost everybody related 
to me. If I had thought but of living 
“like a gentleman’? (as these colonels 
and tutors style it), what would have be- 
come of my dear father and mother—of 
my sweet sister Nell—of my admirable 
Bessy’s mother ? 


Let it be remembered too with this, 
that Moore, when young, refused a 
pension for the benefit of his mother; 

referring to take her support upon 

is own hands. Nor did he accept 
one for himself till he was worn down 
by hard work and worldly cares, and 
then 300/, a-year seemed to the in- 
comparable Bessy a very Potosi. Not 
that either cared for money for mere 
money's sake. 

A strange life mine (writes the bard, at 
the end of 1843), but the best as well as 
pleasantest part of it lies at home. I told 
my dear Bessy, this morning, that while 
I stood at my study window, looking out 
at her as she crossed the field, I sent a 
blessing after her. ‘‘ Thank you, bird,’’ 
she replied, “ that’s better than money ;” 
and so it is | 


Yes, the best and pleasantest part 
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of his life lay, undoubtedly, at home. 
“That Holland House sort of exist- 
ence,” he writes, “though by far the 
best specimen of its kind going, would 
appear to me, for any continuance, 
the most wearisome of all forms of 
slavery ;”—and he reckons among the 
best results of his visits to town the 
zest with which he enjoyed the quiet, 
the studies, and the dear delights of 
home. 

If Moore did not record in his Diary 
all the good jokes he heard in his 
visits abroad, it must be acknowledged 
that few, if any, that were registered 
are common-place. Thus, he says, in 
1835— 

Among other happy sarcasms of Ed- 
mund Barry on John Crampton, he said 
once, in answer to Corry, who was prais- 
ing Crampton’s performance of some par- 
ticular character a night or two before, 
“Yes, he played that part very well, he 
hadn’t time to study it.’’ 


From the stage to the pulpit, he 
says of Dr. Barnes, when 95 years of 
age,— 

Being sometimes (as even younger men 
might be) inclined to sleep a little during 
the sermon, a friend who was with him in 
his pew one Sunday, lately, having joked 
with him on his having nodded now and 
then, Barnes insisted he had been awake 
all the time. “ Well, then,’’ said his 
friend, ‘‘ can you tell me what the sermon 
was about?” “ Yes, I can,” he answered, 
‘¢ it was about half an hour too long.’’ 


Again, at the dinner-table at Bo- 
wood a joke was mentioned as made 
by Jekyll, respecting the day the 
ceiling fell down during dinner at 
Lansdowne House, Jekyll himself hav- 
ing escaped dining there by an en- 
gagement to meet the judges: “I 
had been asked,” he said, “to Ruat 
Celum, but dined instead with Fiat 
Justitia.” Bobus was sometimes even 
better than Jekyll, as when, for in- 
stance, on hearing that Kean had told 
Moore that before he became famous 
he had eked out his means of living 
by teaching dancing, fencing, elocu- 
tion, and boxing. “ Elocution and 
boxing!” repeated Bobus, “a word and 
a blow.” This was scarcely less neat 
than what Rogers told Moore of Theo- 
dore Hook’s saying to some man with 
whom a bibliopolist dined one day, 
and got extremely drunk, “ Why, you 
appear to me to have emptied your 
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wine-cellar into your book-seller.” 
There is something whimsical, too, in 
a trait connected with Moore’s devo- 
tional feelings. He had been to mass, 
where “as usual” he was “much 
affected by the music.” ‘Tom Cooke 
said, if he had known I was coming 
he would have had something better 
for me.” Lord Alvanley appears in 
two very characteristic anecdotes. As 
his lordship was on his silent way, 
with his second, to fight a duel with 
a not hen 4 respectable person, his 
friend broke the silence by saying, 
“ Let what will come of it, Alvanley, 
the world is extremely indebted to 
= for calling out this fellow as you 

ave done.” “ The world indebted to 
me, my dear fellow,” answered Alvan- 
ley, “I am devilishly glad to hear it, 
for then the world and I are quits.” 
At some country private theatricals, 
Alvanley, on being asked to take the 
part of the Jew in Ivanhoe, declined, 
saying, ‘‘ Never could do a Jew in my 
life!” Perhaps some of the neatest 
sayings recorded were heard by him 
at Irish tables. One is a remark by 
Finlay on Irish history: ‘“ The lies 
are bad, and the truth still worse.” 
And again, “ Billy Murphy” made no 
bad comment on “Captain Rock” 
when he said, “Oh, it’s a beautiful 
book: I never before knew how ill- 
used we are!”, It was an Irish thea- 
trical critic, too, who wittily said, 
“that of all the stage-company, he 
infinitely preferred the prompter, be- 
cause he is the least seen and most 
heard!” How happy also is the de- 
scription given by Henry Bushe of his 
government ——— “ Resident 
surveyor, with perpetual leave of 
absence.” But in the gay society 
which he frequented, Moore often 
heard sublime as well as smart say- 
ings, and he justly admired what was 
there told him of General Sir Charles 
Napier, who, in writing toa friend the 
night before the victory of Meeanee, 
said, “If I survive, I shall soon be 
with those I love; if I fall, I shall be 
with those I have loved.” 

However happy the bard may have 
been at the tables and in the circles 
where he was courted, his independ- 
ence of spirit there was never affected. 
This was the case from the earliest 
days of his brilliant but not unvexed 
career. His record of a dinner at the 
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Trish vice-regal table in 1838 contains 
a proof of this. He there relates how, 
many years before, he had dined at 
the table of the Chief Secretary. The 
conversation turned upon the Irish 
rebel Emmett, and young Moore 
spoke seriously and manfully in praise 
of his unfortunate friend. The Chief 
Secretary was no less a person than 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who listened 
with attention and interest. Moore 
modestly says, that— 


the merit was far less in the speaker than 
in the great listener; for even the most 
ordinary of Irish secretaries would, from 
his very position, have consigned me to 
silence with a look. But I was encou- 
raged by the attention of my auditor; and 
that very night, when undressing for bed, 
I remember saying to myself, ‘“ Well, 
thank God! I have lived to pronounce an 
eulogium upon Robert Emmett at the 
Irish Chief Secretary’s table !’’ 


It seems unaccountable perhaps 
that the year after he alludes to this 
generous audacity, since which time 
he had achieved an universal reputa- 
tion, and had received some twenty 
thousand pounds to help to the fur- 
ther enjoyment of it, he should still 
be in want of money. His way of 
life, and the numerous calls upon his 
purse, would not allow of his saving 
anything, and at sixty years of age it 
is natural that he should thus speak :— 


wrote to the Scrap-book man, de- 
clining his proposal. It is too provoking 
to think that while I have now been nearly 
two years at work at the third volume of 
my History (not even yet finished), for 
which I am to receive but 5002., I should 
be thus obliged to refuse the same sum for 
a light task which I could accomplish with 
ease in three months. 





His earliest experience of publish- 
ers was a very unpleasant one. He 
records that C settled his “ Little” 
account, after a fashion that would 
have done credit to the most pious of 

ublishers. C—— suddenly came into 

foore’s bed-room one morning, to 
announce that on the “ Little” poems 
there was a balance against the author, 
—* about 60/.” The poor author be- 
wilderingly asked what was to be 
done. The publisher “said very 
kindly, that if I would make over to 
him the copyright of ‘ Little’s Poems’ 
(then in their first flush of success), 
he would cancel the whole account.” 
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Moore yielded his ecstatic consent, 
with thanks for the relief. Mark the 
sequel. ‘ C—— himself told a friend 
of mine some years after that he was 
in the receipt of nearly 200/. a year 
from the sale of that volume.” 

From other volumes Moore himself 
was never a borrower, save in a legiti- 
mate way, taking raw material and 
converting it into a thing of beauty, 
This reminds us that in one of these 
volumes the poet writes :—‘‘I re- 
member Peter Pindar saying, one of 
the few times I ever met him, that 
the booksellers drank their wine, in 
the manner of the heroes in the hall 
of Odin, out of author’s skulls.” We 
do not know at what period Moore 
met Peter, whether before or after he 
wrote his lines on the Death of She- 
ridan; but a thought of similar sig- 
nificance is thus capitally employed 
in the last verse of the lines alluded 
to :— 

In the woods of the North there are insects that prey 
On the brain of the elk, till his very last sigh ; 
Oh genius! thy patrons, more cruel than they, 

First feed on thy brains,and then leave thee to die. 

While quoting Moore’s verse, let 
us add the following stanzas to an 
old Irish melody. Their publication 
rendered O'Connell frantic with rage, 
for he at once felt that their point 
wounded, and was intended to wound, 
him sorely :— 

The dream of those days when first I sung thee is 
over ; [then wore ; 
Thy triumph hath stain’d the charm thy sorrows 
And ev’n of the light which Hope once shed o’er 
thy chains, 
Alas! not a gleam to grace thy freedom remains. 
Say, is it that slavery sunk so deep in thy heart, 
That still the dark brand is there, though chainless 
thou art ; {long burn’d, 
And Freedom’s sweet fruit, for which thy spirit 
Now, reaching at last thy lip, to ashes hath turn’d ! 
Up Liberty’s steep, by Truth and Eloquence led, 
With eyes on her Temple fix’d, how proud was thy 
tread ! (gain, 
Ah, better thou ne’er had’st liv’d that summit to 
Or died in the porch than thus dishonour the fane. 


These lines set O’Connell foaming 
with rage; for which Moore, who ad- 
mired the ability of the man, but ab- 
horred the meanness of the mendicant, 
really cared very little. They were, 
however, reconciled, and shook hands 
at Brookes’s. The reckless careless- 
ness of O’Connell in making assertions 
for political purposes is ruthlessly ex- 
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posed by the honest diarist. The 
great Repealer had said among other 
things, at a public meeting, by way of 
proof of the tolerant spirit of Popery, 
that in Mary’s time English Protes- 
tants fled from the persecution that 
seemed to threaten them in England, 
and took refuge in Dublin, where they 
were received, protected, and provided 
for by the generous Catholic muni- 
cipality, whose members had not the 
heart to oppress, persecute, or betray 
those who were refugees for conscience’ 
sake, and who sighed for religious 
freedom. Moore, then occupied on 
his History of Ireland, was desirous 
to know O’Connell’s authority for so 
remarkable a statement. The autho- 
rity was not to be found; but the 
Liberator had no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the assertion. He modified 
it a little, but he still maintained that 
in the main, and substantially, it was 
undeniably true. Moore, who was par- 
ticular about his authorities, was in- 
defatigable in his research, and was 
anxious rather that his “ History” 
should be true than merely popular, 
did not rest till he had sifted the as- 
sertion, and thereby got at the actual 
facts connected therewith. 


The real state of the case (he says) is, 
I believe, neither more nor less than what 
Ware thus writes:—‘‘ This year several 
of the Protestants of England fled over 
into Ireland, by reason Queen Mary 
began to persecute, &c., namely, John 
Hervey, Abel Ellis, John Edmonds, and 
Heary Hough, all Cheshire men, who, 
bringing over their goods and chattels, 
lived in Dublin, and became citizens of 
this city; it not being known wherefore 
they came thither until after Queen 
Mary's death.” 


This is an admirable stripping of 
the finery from a flauntingly-dressed 
figure of speech. The dresser-up of 
that speech looks very small in these 
pages; so also does Lady Holland, 
the most disagreeable of patronesses. 
When Moore once remarked that 
Rogers was the only man from whom 
he could receive a pecuniary loan, my 
lady observed, “ Yes, you little proud 
thing, every one knows that.” She 
used to order her visitors on crowded 
occasions “to make room.” Luttrell 
said, “ It must certainly be made, for 
it does not exist.” 


Dined at Lady Holland’s. Found in 
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the hall, as I was going in, a victim of 
one of her ways of making room, in the 
person of Gore, who was putting on his 
great coat to take his departure, having 
been sent away by my lady for want of 
room. 





Well might he say that a perma- 
nent Holland House life, gay as it 
was, would be to him the most un- 
pleasant of slaveries. 

Rogers appears throughout these 
pagesinaveryfavourablelight. There 
are indeed occasional evidences of 
little infirmities of temper, but, taken 
altogether, the impression is a good 
one. The mind of the Author of the 
Pleasures of Memory began, however, 
to be less retentive than it had used 
to be, long before the date at which 
the Diary closes. We remember hear- 
ing once that Sidney Smith, at Rogers's 
own table, had raised a long and hi- 
larious laugh at a story of which the 
Bishop of London was the hero; and 
which was recounted in Sidney's most 
joyous manner. The name in the 
echoes of the laughter fell on the dull 
ear of Rogers, who remarked, “ Ah, 
the Bishop of London! I can tell you 
a good story about the Bishop of 
London ;” and forthwith the good old 
host narrated in the most prosaical of 
ways the very story which Sidney had 
just told in his most rollicking style. 
However, when it was finished, the 
guests all laughed again, out of kind- 
ness of disposition towards their enter- 
tainer. 

This was the period when Rogers's 
invitations to breakfast began to be 
given without reflection. “Come and 

reakfast with me, to-morrow,” he 
would say to a hearer delighted at 
the invitation. The joy of the latter 
would perhaps be damped, however, 
by an intimation, in the hall, from 
Rogers's feithful servant—* You must 
not come here to breakfast to-morrow, 
Sir,” would probably be his words, 
“my master’s table is full; he never 
likes to see more than four. But the 
following Tuesday, Mr. Rogers will 
be glad to see you.” It was the same 
faithful attendant who, when Rogers 
was wandering in a story, or erring in 
a hero, would gently place his hand 
upon his master’s heaton, and quietl 


observe,—“ No, not that story, Sir, it 
is a part of the one you have already 
told ;” or “ not that person, Sir, he be- 
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longs to your other story ” about 
something and somebody else. While 
tarrying at Rogers’s table, let us not 
pass over one of the incidents of a 
dinner there, in 1835, when the guests 
were Moore, Sydney Smith, Eastlake, 
and another artist whose name Moore 
could not remember. Eastlake told 
of a dinner given at Rome to Thor- 
waldsen, at which Wilkie presided. 
Among other conversation there, Ca- 
nova, we are told, said, “of the nu- 
merous portraits painted of himself, 
that they were all different; and the 
reason was that each artist mixed up, 
unconsciously, something of his own 
features with the resemblance.” On 
Eastlake’s mentioning this to Thor- 
waldsen, the latter said, “this was 
particularly the case with the heads 
done by Canova, as they were all like 
his own, fin ai cavalli.” 

We must here close the volumes, 
committing the same to the study of 
the reader. Taking the Diary as a 
whole, we are constrained to say that 
the printing it so fully does Moore 
great injustice. The frequency of the 
entries detailing the gay scenes where 
his presence made half the gaiety and 
light, has induced many to believe 
that he preferred this sort of agree- 
able dissipation to the duties and re- 
pose of home. For a hundred such 
entries, we have only one “ Worked 
at home, and thankful to be allowed 
to work.” ‘The truth is that he was a 
gigantic worker, not merely in com- 
position but in careful reading, in pre- 
paration for his works, whether in 
prose or verse. His reading, too, was 
extensive, broad, and deep; and it was 
even a relaxation to him to read Greek 
orations in the original, as he travelled 
by the stage. The hurry in which 
he passed his life—and that was the 
fault of society rather than his own— 
left him little leisure to do more than 
hurriedly jot down a few incidents of 
the scenes in which he lived. This 
has induced one critic to conclude 
that he was superficial, and that there 
was little profundity of thought in him. 
Such a conclusion does the bard in- 
finite wrong. The writer of the best 
political squibs ever penned was a 
profound theologian; and for a man 
to be that, to possess, as he did, a vast 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history, to 
be intimate with the Fathers, and to 
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be able to apply any part of what he 
knew whenever occasion required— 
to be and do all this, a man must not 
only have knowledge but possess 
wisdom, be a thinker as well as a 
reader, and be not only a student but 
a “scholar.” As a judge of the wri- 
tings of others, Moore was not only 
just but generous. He judged wisely 
too of his own works, and was of 
opinion that his name was more likel 

to live with his Melodies than with 
any other of his productions. Moore 
and the Melodies will, doubtless, live 
for ever. The English language will 
die out, and Macaulay’s savage be 
on the broken arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge, contemplating the ruins of St. 
Paul's, before the Melodies, or their 
author, cease to be remembered. In 
each some defects may be discovered, 
but it is as a whole that both must be 
considered. The poet himself was 
not without human infirmity. We 
rejoice that it should be so. A per- 
fect man—too wary ever to err, too 
little impulsive ever to offend, too 
servile ever to make an adversary, 
would be an intolerably odious per- 
sonage, if such a one could, by any 
possibility, be found. But Moore has 
passed away from among us—and who 
condemns his poetry because of errors 
here and there, or who contemns the 
poet for small faults common to our 
humanity? We are sure that no man 
would do the first; and as for the 
second, we know of no one who has 
implacably stamped on the grave of 
Moore and uttered angry words above 
the honoured head there sleeping— 
save “the right honourable John 
Wilson Croker,” whose unseemly ir- 
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ritability is not so likely to disturb 
the peace of the immortal sleeper, or 
to receive the sanction of the world, 
as it is to bring reproach upon himself. 
The reputation of Moore will increase 
as time passes on,—for he will be che- 
rished, as all great poets are, for the 
real beauties of his verse, rather than 
for hundreds of light lines which raised 
alaugh or excited a thrill in the breasts 
of the contemporaries of the bard. That 
bard will “win the wise, who frowned 
before, to smile at last;” for some of 
his best verses show that the nearer a 
poet is to religion the greater he is as 
a poet, and Moore himself was never 
happier than when he lit his flambeau 
at the skies. With his name will de- 
scend to posterity, as in the eternal 
fitness of things should be the case, 
the nameof his “ Bessy.” ‘“ C’est trahi- 
son de se marier sans s’épouser,” says 
Montaigne, and from such treason 
Moore’s “ Bessy” stood for ever free. 
In her we do not see a Laura, a sha- 
dowy Beatrice, or an incomprehensible 
Leonora; but “ Bessy ”"—with a beaut 
of heart, if we may so speak, as well 
as beauty of face—a true wife, true 
mother, truly noble woman. Her name 
seems to lend light to every page 
where it is printed, for it never occurs 
but in connection with some “good- 
ness.” To Moore she was what French 
writers would express by, the words 
“his providence.” She had foresight 
and forethought for him, when he had 
not leisure to have either for himself; 
and his grateful testimony has served 
to place her among the very first on 
the roll of honoured and loveable 
women. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CROMWELL’S ARMY IN IRELAND, 
From 22np Sept. 1649, ro 5ra Jury, 1650. 


[Copied from Dr. Henry Jones’s Private Notes of the March, as certified in a 
Manuscript of Trinity College, Dublin, F. iv. 16.] 


(Continued from p. 463.) 


At the close of the section of this article which appeared in the May number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I stated with some surprise that, according to the College 
Manuscript Diary of this campaign, events attributed to the year 1651 were there 
placed prior to those of 1649; yet, while I was, for that section, copying the account of 
the taking of Arklow, I entertained strong doubts, not of the accuracy of my tran- 
script, but of the chronology of the Diary itself. When I proceeded to draw out 
subsequent notices hereinafter set forth, my suspicions were yet more confirmed, and I 
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could not rest satisfied until I again had recourse to the original, which I had not seen 
for upwards of ten years. It was shown to me by Dr. Todd, the President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, who takes a deep and useful interest in the College MSS.; and, 
when he told me that the Diary, to which I alluded, had been copied by a hand not 
less trustworthy than that of Daniel Molineux, “ the lover of antiquity, Ulster King of 
Arms,” it was with fear and trembling I opened the book, and lo, ‘‘ 1651”’ was the 
date, as I copied it, but that ‘1651’ stands there in a different hand, written after 
1649, which is in Molineux’s, but a line is drawn across the latter. This falsification 
of the document, this misprision of treason to the King of Arms, will, I trust, relieve 
me from any reproach incidental to the alterations I must now beg to prescribe for the 
unintentional errors of the past. Imprimis, the ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ &c., should be as- 
signed as above, from the 22nd of September, 1649, to the 5th of July, 1650; and the 
kind reader, who feels interested in the subject, will begin the Diary at the close of the 
second column, ante, p. 462, and continuing the perusal to the end of the whole series, 
will then revert to the 13th of March, 1649, at p. 372; March having then terminated 
the year. At 24th Sept., in the second column of p. 462, the Lord Lieutenant is sug- 
gested to be Major-General Lambert, as would be correct in respect to 1651; but in 
1649, and throughout the Diary, it was Cromwell. Joun D’Atron. 


1649, Septr. 28th. The command guns, and about 100 arms. The pass 
of Arklow for the present was given to also was secured. 
Captain Burrough of Colonel Cooke’s * 30th. We passed through Ferns; 
regiment. This day the Lord Lieu- some of Colonel Cooke’s men were left 
tenant came up tous. The shipping there. We pee the river of Skirry- 
for Wexford — by us, and our walsh (the Slaney) without opposition; 
“gabarts” with provisions came into thence went towards Enniscorthy, 
Arklow, in which we were victualled. which we summoned, but an absolute 
We removed our head quarters one refusal was made in writing by Colonel 
mile further on the way to Wexford.f Bagot there commanding, the place 

29th. This day wequartered sidelong belonging to Mr. Wallch, the castle 
of Clogh-na-Skeane, having marched strong; but, having taken our quar- 
eight miles. From our quarters we ters near Enniscorthy, we possessed 


sent Colonel Reynolds, with his regi- ourselves of the town. The Captain 


ment of horse and four troops of dra- 
goons, to seize and secure Ferns ;{ and 
to possess the pass over the river of 
the Slaney, called Skirrywalsh, two 
miles beyond Ferns. ‘The place yielded 
onmarchingaway withoutarms. There 
was three barrels of powder, two great 


had been one of those who . ..... 
before at Drogheda, but gone thence 
two days before the storming; fearing 
the like usage in case of opposing, he 
considered of surrendering the place, 
he and the officers to go with their 





arms, the soldiers without any. They 


* Colonel George Cooke had a Cromwellian certificate for sundry allotments. 

+ Cromwell, writing to the Speaker his account of this coast campaign, says, “ From 
Arklow the army marched towards Wexford, where, on the way, was a large and strong 
castle, at a town called Limbrick, the ancient seat of the Esmondes, where the army 
had a strong garrison, which they burnt and quitted the day before our coming 
thither.” 

t At this interesting locality was once the royal residence of Dermot McMurrough, 
that King of Leinster who invited the English invasion of Ireland, and from whose 
only daughter Eva it is the ambition of Anglo-Irish families to deduce their lineage. 
Dermot gave a charter to Ferns, which is fully set out by Dugdale, at the end of his 
Monasticon Anglicanum ; he also founded a noble monastery for Augustinians here, 
within which he was fain to fortify himself from the hostility of his countrymen, 
during the whole anxious year that preceded the coming over of ‘‘ Strongbow,’’ his 
future son-in-law. Holinshed ranks Ferns as one of the chief towns of Ireland in his 
day, and a diligent antiquary may still find traces of the old walls that surrounded it, 
far beyond the limits of the present village. The castle was quadrangular, with a round 
tower at each corner. The remains are yet striking; but wretched hovels are thrown 
up in a corner of the pile, the children play ball against the outworks, a murky pool 
fills the centre of the court, and the jackdaws nestle in the towers, one of which having 
been severed in a storm, presents but a moiety, awfully overhanging; while from 
another, until lately, projected a platform, from which fireworks used to be thrown up 
on — 12th of July, and similar party anniversaries. 
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had made some shot at us, and some 
had been shot. There marched out 
eighty men. Captain Tod,* of Co- 
lonel Cooke’s regiment, with his com- 
pany left there. 

October Ist. We marched four miles 
and quartered at a village called Ke- 
raght. The settling of the new garri- 
son and the halts made by reason of 
the difficult ways very much de- 
layed us. 

2d. This day we came all before 
Wexford,f except the rear of the horse 
and foot which attended our carriages, 
which could not come up with us by 
reason of the difficulty and rockiness 
of the ways. ‘The Major-General, 
riding to and fro, was by the fall of 
his horse much bruised; he was imme- 
diately let blood. Many six-pound 
bullets were shot into our camp and 
among our tents, yet without hurt to 
any, more than one common soldier, 
who had part of the flesh of his thigh 
hewed off with a bullet, yet not touch- 
ing the bone, and not mortal. 

3d. Wexford summoned in writing 
by a trumpet. The Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral, with a regiment of horse, some 
dragoons, and a regiment of foot, 
marched from the head quarters to- 
wards the fort, which was about twelve 
miles to the seaward from Wexford. 
The foot and two troops quartered at 
Ballybrennan, six miles distant, and 
the Etndienent-Chenad (Sir Theophi- 
lus Jones), with the rest, quartered at 
Ballintened, four miles short of the 
fort. 

4th. On report of our advancing the 
enemy deserted the place, which we 
possessed, and therein we found seven 
guns and four “ murdons” (?). There 
was for the present thereinto put a 
troop of dragoons. Under the fort 
(Wexford) did ride at anchor a frigate 
of twelve guns, which after removed 
further off, but not so far but the fort 
commanded it, and, after some shot 
made from the fort, she sent her boat to 
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the fort and treated. The Lieutenant- 
General returned to the camp, and so 
did both the foot and carriages. The 
besieged in the town, to the summons 
sent them, returned in writing that 
they desired till 12 this day, when they 
desired a treaty, by four commissioners 
of our side, naming theirs, to begin at 
eight of the clock next morning, being 
the fifth. Their commissioners were 
accepted of; but not assented to that 
we should send any ; it ee some 
parity in condition more than we con- 
ceived honourable to admit. It was 
also denied that the time should be 
next day, but that forthwith by their 
commissioners they should send their 
proposals to the Lord Lieutenant, to 
be by him judged of. This day we 
drew off a regiment of foot and a troop 
of horse to the south-east of the town, 
to be there quartered. 

5th. Forces, conducted by Castle- 
haven, ferried into the town, at whom 
many shot made by us. Colonel 
Stubbes’s regiment of foot and one 
troop of horse added to Colonel Phaire’s 
quarters towards the sea. 

6th. Orders given for a demicul- 
verin and a sacker to be planted to 
the seaward, for securing the landing 
of our provisions. Carriages sent for 
the arms and provisions. 

7th. This day, by .... of Inchi- 
quin’s troop of horse came to the 
leaguer. We heard of Inchiquin being 
at Ross with foot, given out to be 
2,000 (but not near the number), and 
1,500 horse (but far short of it). It 
was to them from Munster .... that 
Youghal was declared, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Warebon joining with the Eng- 
lish, and excluding the dissenting ofli- 
cers. Thereupon the Lord Lieutenant 
appointed Major Grey, major to Colonel 
Stubbes’s, and Mr. Guchin to go into 
Munster to inquire the truth of the 
relation. 

8th. This day we removed our 
quarters to the south of the town, 





* John “Todd’’ had subsequently a confirmatory patent from King Charles of the 
lands of Nicholastown, in the county Kilkenny. 

+ Wexford was the first town to the assault of which Dermot McMurrough led his 
earliest Cambrian ally Robert Fitz-Stephen, with a train of 30 knights, 60 men in 
armour, and 300 chosen archers, which was soon after reinforced by auxiliaries under 
the command of Maurice de Prendergast. In the ever-divided state of this country, that 
little army was formidable and effective-—Wexford surrendered. From the time of 
— Edward the Third this town was always represented in the Parliaments of the 
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leaving horse guards where we lay 
formerly. Four guns brought to us 
from sea, one demicannon, and two 
cannon of 7, and one cannon drake 

carrying a 24-pound ball. 
9th. The Lieutenant General, with 
Colonel Horton’s* regiment, and two 
divisions of the Lord Lieutenant's 
horse and three other troops, with 
three troops of dragoons, marched 
after the enemy’s forces, reported to 
be marched by our quarters. 
* * 


* * * * 


15th. This day our army marched 
about four miles between Slewfort and 
Cursduff Chapel. 

16th. We marched five miles, and 
quartered near Ballyadams, within five 
miles of Ross.{ Old Ross deserted by 
the enemy, and garrisoned by ours. 

17th. We came before Ross 3; we 
quartered on the east of it towards the 
market gate. Lucas Taaffe { governor 
in it. 

18th. We possessed the castle of 
Mountgarret nearer. A party sent 
out to attend, and discover the enemy’s 
motions at Polemanty,§ two miles from 
the camp, the enemy being reported 
to be encamped on the other side of the 
Barrow, at the bridge of the Graigue, 
and some of their horse discovered on 
this side of the bridge, not eight miles 
from our camp. ‘There was ferried 
into the town a further supply of men, 
so as the force in the town was com- 
puted to be about 1,500 of Inchiquin’s 
and Ormonde’s party, and about 1,000 
of Clanrickarde’s, and 300 of the 
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townsmen. This day we planted our 
battery towards the south gate, being 
one cannon and two demicannons. 

19th. We began the battery about 
8 in the morning, when we received 
answer from the governor of the sum- 
mons formerly sent him, desiring to 
treat with us, whereunto was assented 
so our battery might not be respited. 
About 12 of the clock the treaty was 
concluded, it being assented to that 
the garrison should depart with their 
arms, bag, and baggage, and the town 
to be secured from plunder; and 
about night most of the enemy’s forces 
marched out, and a garrison of ours 
was admitted. Of the enemy, being 
English, stayed with us about 700, as 
is conceived. 

20th. The Lieutenant-General sent 
with two regiments of horse and two 
regiments of foot to the fort of Dun- 
cannon, where some of our shipping 
were come already, and more ordered 
to repair with the guns, &c. from 
Wexford. 

21st. A day of thanksgiving for this 
the Lord’s continued mercy to us. 
Cornet Davenport this day examined 
for plotting the murdering of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and running away to Or- 
monde, of which party he had been for- 
merly, but lately come to us. The dis- 
covery was made by Captain “Brow,” 
one also of Ormonde’s party that came 
to us. 

* * * * * * 

November 6th. The party drawn 

away from Duncannon,|| on report of 








* Thomas Horton had a soldier’s certificate for an allotment of confiscated property. 
t+ On the partition of the vast estates which William, Marshal of England, had ac- 
uired by marriage with Eva, the daughter of Strongbow, and heiress of Dermot 
cMurrough, this town, distinguished as New Ross, was, with the whole county of 
Carlow, assigned as the portion of one of his five daughters, who had married Hugh 
de Bygod, styled Earl of Norfolk. In her right the succeeding Dukes of Norfolk ex- 
ercised the marshalship of England from that time, and held or claimed the Irish 
estates until ousted by the operation of Henry the Eighth’s Act of Absentees. 

t Lucas Taaffe was the second son of the first Earl of Carlingford ; he was a Major- 
General in the Irish Army, and was excepted from pardon for life or estate by Crom- 
well’s ordinance of 1652. In 1665, by a clause in the Act of Settlement, he and his 
wife were restored to their estates; whereupon, after an expatriation of some years, 
— which he served as a colonel in Italy and Spain, he returned and died in 

reland. 

§ Polmenty was at this time widely covered with forest, and was then part of the 
possessions of Bryan Cavanagh, a member of that powerful sept which once ruled over 
this county as well as in Wicklow and Carlow. Taking part in the civil war of 1688, 
he, with various others of his name in these counties, was attainted in 1691, and their 
ancient inheritances were wrested from them. 

|| Duncannon was part of the possessions of the noble Cistercian monastery of Dun- 
brody, county Wexford, which Henry VIII. having acquired on the dissolution of reli- 
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the enemy’s drawing together. Also 
orders sent for drawing towards the 
head-quarters of our out-garrisons. 

7th. Inchiquin, with 1,500 foot and 
1,500 horse, fell into the quarters of 
our men coming from Dublin, they 
being about 300 horse and 900 foot, 
who received him most gallantly, and 
after two charges routed and pursued 
him; many of his men killed and taken 
prisoners.* 

13th. Our bridge being finished over 
the Barrow, at Ross, the army passed 
over. 

14th. A party of nine troops of 
horse and dragoons sent to a town five 
miles from Ross, walled and possessed 
by three hundred “Ultaghs” (men of 
Ulster) foot. It was on both sides dis- 
puted, but ours having burnt the gates 
and forced their entrance the enemy 
fled. There ours got great store of 
pillage and possessed the place for 


us. 
15th. The Lord-Lieutenant staying 
at Ross, his Lordship not being well, 
the Major-General and the Lieutenant- 
General, with the army, consisting of 
nese horse and foot and two bat- 
talions, marched. This night we quar- 
tered at Inishteogue, a walled town in 
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the rear of the Nore. This night, beat- 
ing in the enemy’s scouts, the whole 
camp was alarmed. By a prisoner we 
were informed there were 8,000 “Ul- 
taghs” foot, besides theirs and Or- 
monde’s horse (his being reputed 
1,000), besides Ormonde’s foot. 

16th. We “stayed” at Inishteogue, 
the weather being unseasonable. 

17th. The army advanced towards 
the bridge of Thomastown, where the 
enemy lay, hoping they would fight us, 
or if declining we might gain the repute 
and thereby also hearten our men. A 
trumpet of the enemy meeting us by 

. +. was sent back for giving notice 
of our advance, hoping they might 
draw towards us; but we appearing the 
enemy drew away, when we could not 
follow, the river of the Nore lying be- 
tween us; neither could we attempt 
Thomastown, the bridge being broken. 
This night we quartered at Sexpuint, 
near Thomastown, where we found the 
bridge also broken. 

18th. We summoned the strong 
castle of Knocktogher, two miles from 
Jerpoint, which was delivered on con- 
ditions. There we left a garrison of 
horse and foot. We quartered at Cas- 
tlehouse, a mile from Knocktogher. 





( To be concluded in another portion.) 





gious houses, granted to Osborn Itchingham in tail male. His descendant and heir 
male, John Itchingham, died in 1650, leaving one daughter his heiress, who married 
Arthur Chichester, knight. The erection of the memorable fort on its creek originated 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, on the apprehension of the Spanish invasion. From 
this place James II. took shipping after his defeat at the Boyne. 

* Inchiquin, a faithful loyalist, had to the last maintained a small army for King James; 
but on this defeat he found it impossible longer to serve the cause, and soon afterwards 
embarked for France (in company with the Marquess’ of Ormonde), where, being 
excepted from pardon by Cromwell’s ordinance of 1652, he was compelled to reside 
until the Restoration. 

tT “ Whilst we have been here,” reports Cromwell to the Speaker, “‘ we have not been 
without some tastes of the sweet goodness of God. Your ships have taken some good 
prizes; the last was thus :—There came in a Dunkirk man-of-war with thirty-two guns, 
who brought in a Turkish man-of-war, whom she had taken, and another ship of ten 
guns ‘loaden’ with ‘ poor-John’ and oil. These two your ships took, but the ship- 
of-war, whose prizes these two were, put herself under the fort of Duncannon, so that 
your ships could not come near her. It pleased God we had two demi-cannon with the 
foot on the shore, which being planted raked her through, killing and wounding her 
men, that after ten shot she weighed anchor and run into your fleet with a flag of sub- 
mission, surrendering herself. She was well manned, the persons taken being two 
hundred and thirty.”’ 
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ISRAEL SILVESTRE. No. Il.—HIS VIEWS OF PARIS. 


THERE are two remarkable plates 
referring to the Palais Royal—then 
called the Palais Cardinal*—in this 
collection. One shows the garden- 
front, and was intended as a frontis- 
piece for a series of plates illustrative 
of the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Pa- 
lais d’Orleans (since called the Lux- 
embourg), and, as the inscription at 
the foot runs, “des autres lieux les 
jlus curieux des enuirons de Paris.” 

his building has been less altered 
than might have been supposed ; only, 
where now the Galerie des Glaces stands, 
there was in those days an open ar- 
cade similar to the one facing the Rue 
St. Honoré, but without the central 
gateway. A palisade separated this 
part of the edifice from the gardens: 
the side-buildings inclosing them did 
not then exist; they were added by 
the Regent d’Orleans. Then came the 
gardens themselves, laid out in par- 
terres, and tortured into elaborate sym- 
metry. The second view shows the 
gardens looking up northwards, and 
rms their dimensions to those 
of the present Champs Elysées. In 
the midst appeared a mimic fortress, 
thus described at the bottom of the 
—: “ Veue du Fort Royal fait en 
"année 1650 dans le jardin du Palais 
Cardinal pour le divertissement du 
Roy.” ‘The figures, including nume- 
rous cavaliers galloping round the out- 
side of the bastions, are very spirited. 

After another frontispiece, with 
figures of the three rivers that water 
the Ile de France, in front of the Tui- 
leries and the Louvre, comes the se- 
ries of views of those two magnificent 
edifices—a series of interest as show- 
ing them in states of progress and 
imperfection. At that time the “'Thui- 
leries” were separated from what are 
now its gardens by a sort of street, or 
rather mews: a large house or man- 
sion, almost a country-house, stood on 
the river-side, a few paces westward of 
the ferry or bac, from which the well- 
known street of that name is so called, 
and which has been superseded by the 


Pont Royal. Then came the Porte de 
la Conférence, over the road at the 
west end of the gardens, and some 
other houses or lodges stood within 
them, overlooking a rough suburban 
piece of unreclaimed ground, with a 
brook running down to the Seine 
through the middle: this is now the 
magnificent Place de la Concorde. 
Westward of this came a kind of 
park, planted with trees of about ten 
or fifteen years’ growth, judging by 
the plate, called the “Cours de la 
Reyne Mére.” A high wall with a 
fosse separated it from the rough 
space above mentioned, and there was 
a gateway with large piers at the 
corner near the river-side. Through 
this Silvestre makes a fashionable 
coach forcing its way. In the fore- 
ground are beggars; in the distance 
Chaillot, and what we conceive to be a 
view of the English convent of the 
Filles de St. Augustin, where Queen 
Henrietta Maria and Queen Mary 
Beatrice were so fond of residing. 
The bank of the Seine is shewn as 
rough and uninclosed. ‘There are 
barges on the river; but, what would 
now be most exceptional, there ap- 
pears to be no one fishing! We 
gather these particulars from four 
plates of this series; and then we 
come to two highly picturesque views 
of the “Tour neufve de I'Hostel du 
Grand Prevét,” of the wooden bridge 
over the Seine, and the long gallery 
stretching from the Louvre to the 
Tuileries. ‘This tower of five stages 
was formed of two circular ones joined 
together, with projecting and machi- 
colated coronals, and had a small cir- 
cular turret rising out of it on the 
northern side, like those of Conway 
Castle in Wales. It stood just west- 
ward of the gateway that divides the 
gallery into two unequal parts, and 
there was the Hotel of the Provost 
stretching across the road, now re- 
placed by the quay. The bridge was 
then a most extraordinary affair, only 
a foot one, rising over high tresselled 


* Built by Le Mercier for Cardinal Richelieu on the site of the Hotel de Mercceur : 
called at first Hotel de Richelieu: finished 1636, Given by the Cardinal to Louis XIII. 


in 1639. 
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piers in mid-stream, but sinking down 
almost to the surface of the water at 
the foot of the tower, where no doubt 
a flood had carried the piers away, 
and with them a house or mill that 
stood erected on the middle pier. In 
the plate that shows this bridge we 
see in the rs, ey the tower of 
St. Jacques, the Pont Neuf, the-spire 
of the Sainte Chapelle, &c. &c. There 
was no bridge here at the end of the 
previous century, at least on the eve 
of the St. Barthelemi, for those that 
escaped on that occasion across the 
river did so in boats. 

One plate shows us the unfinished 
fagade of the Tuileries looking north- 
wards up towards the “grande escu- 
rie,” along the street or mews. From 
this we perceive that the Pavillon de 
Flore, looking over the river, was the 
first part of the palace completed, 
then the projecting “ corps-de-logis,” 
half-way between this and the central 
“pavillon.” Part of the old house of 
the Tuileries, probably the tile-maker’s 
residence, joins on to the Pavillon de 
Flore. In the street are horses and 
cows lying down, boys playing, people 
loitering about, and plenty of dogs. 
The garden wall was high and old, 
and had three lodges in its eastern 
side towards the new palace; it was 
evidently “a pleasure garden on the 
other side of the street”—how far 
different from its present stately con- 
dition! This is one of the best exe- 
cuted plates in the whole collection, 
and is rare. 

This account of the condition of the 
Tuileries at the commencement of the 
reign of Louis XIV., as derived from 
the plates of Silvestre, does not tally 
with the history of its progress usually 
given; and yet it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Silvestre would have omitted 
to represent the front of the palace as 
actually finished had he seen it so, or 
that he would have given forms and 
proportions so very different from what 
they are said to have been, had he not 
had the positive evidence of his eyes 
to guide him. It iscommonly asserted 
that Catherine de Medicis, who com- 
menced the palace in 1564, from the 
designs of Philibert Delorme and Jean 
Bullant, and abandoned it in 1566, 
completed the two end pavilions, and 
also the central one; whereas we find 
from Silvestre that not more than one 
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pavilion, that towards the river, and 
only one-half of the front, were actually 
finished about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It is almost impos- 
sible that the whole facade towards 
the west should have been erected in 
two years from the time of its com- 
mencement. 

There are five views of the Louvre. 
The first is taken from the corner of 
the quay or from the south-east ; and 
it shews the building fronting the 
river, as well as one of the old circular 
towers of the feudal palace standing 
close to the stream. ‘To this tower are 
attached the ruins of other buildings 
in process of demolition; and in another 
plate only its basement story remains, 
still with a portion of the lower build- 
ings of the former palace. We find 
from these plates that the western half 
of this front, extending from the central 
pavilion to where the Galerie des Rois 
runs out perpendicularly to the river, 
and joins on to the Grand Gallery, was 
of the same style as this Galerie des 
Rois, and it was raised to correspond 
with the eastern half at a later period. 
At the extreme east end stood another 
circular tower, which was not finally 
taken down till Bernini began to erect 
the grand front towards the church of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, ultimatel 
completed by Perrault in 1670. 
garden much exaggerated in dimen- 
sions, since called the Jardin de I’In- 
fanta, is represented by Silvestre as on 
the south or river side of the palace; 
it was no doubt intended as a projet de 
jardin, but it never existed as our 
engraver has delineated it. There is 
a fourth plate, shewing the interior of 
the court,—the western side, that of 
Francis 1. and Henry I. with a por- 
tion of the northern side in process of 
erection. It must have been stopped 
for want of funds, because weeds are 
growing on the top of the unfinished 
wall. The fifth ein shews the external 
side of the palace fronting the Place 
du Carrousel. These two plates are 
not among the pleasing ones of our 
artist ; they are hard and stiff, though 
accurate in architectural details. 

We now come to a series of eight 
plates of the palace and gardens of 
the Luxembourg, or Palais d’Orléans. 

On this spot Robert de Harlay de 
Sancy had built a mansion about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, which 
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was afterwards purchased by the Duc 
de Pinei-Luxembourg, and in 1612 it 
was transferred to Marie de Medicis, 
who employed De Brosse to erect the 
palace as it now stands, with the ex- 
ception of additions in the same style, 
made to accommodate the Chamber of 
Peers in the time of Louis Philippe. 

The plates shew the buildings not to 
have been much changed up to the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, and two of them represent the 
Petit Luxembourg just as we ourselves 
remember it as late as 1830. So too 
with the gardens: they have been less 
altered than any others in Paris; in 
fact the whole building has been rather 
lucky in this respect. Silvestre ex- 
presses his opinion of it thus: “ Veue 
du Palais d’Orléans du costé des Char- 
treux.* Ce magnifique palais fut basti 
per Marie de Medicis, conduit par 

onsieur de la Brosse, et passe pour 
un des plus majestueux, et des plus 
achevez, edifices du Monde.” 

Beneath another plate he writes: 


Je suis d’une naissance autrefois souueraine 
Mais le temps mayant pris mes ornemens 

diuers [Reine 
J’en receus deternels des faueurs d’une 
Qui me faict admirer aux yeux de l’Univers, 


My collection hasinit only thirty-two 
views of different edifices and portions 
of Paris, including one intended for a 
frontispiece—looking down the Seine 
with the Porte St. Bernard on the left 
hand, Notre Dame and the Arch- 
bishop’s palace on the right. I have 
no distinct recollection of seeing more 
views of Paris by Silvestre than these ; 
but I wish some amateur would re- 
fresh my memory by consulting the 
portfolios of the Bibliotheque Impériale, 
or those on the Quai Voltaire. One 
of the ablest of these plates, and one 
of the best known among our artist’s 
works, is the general view of Paris 
looking up the Seine from beneath 
Chaillot, where now the Pont d’Jena 
stands. This plate, admirably executed, 
gives the most valuable panoramic view 
of the capital of that date now extant. 
The church of St. Eustache occupies 
the extreme left; the hill where the 
observatory now stands, behind the 
Luxembourg, the extreme right. Next 
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to St, Eustache come the Tuileries, at 
that time completed only from the river 
one-half of the way towards the north, 
with a little low dome on a stumpy 
central pavilion not half so high as the 
Pavillon de Flore—then the Gallery of 
the Louvre ; then a host of towers and 
spires, including St. Jacques de la 
Boucherie and the newly-erected dome 
of the Collége Mazarin or des Quatre 
Nations. In the midst is Notre Dame; 
then the three lofty towers of St. Ger- 
main des Prés with spires, only one of 
which now remains uninjured ; and then 
the two domes of the Sorbonne and the 
Val de Grace. The grouping of all 
these buildings, and their artistic treat- 
ment, are quite admirable; the plate 
will bear the test of a good magnifying 
glass, and it is a study for the young 
engraver as well as for the antiquary. 
A splendid plate of Della Bella’s Pont 
Neuf—-a fac-simile of the original— 
was reproduced about fifteen years ago 
at Paris, and proved exceedingly po- 
pular (it is one of the cleverest things 
ever done); but this smaller plate of 
Silvestre’s is equally deserving of re- 
production, and would be found re- 
munerative to its artist. We observe 
from this plate that, when it was taken, 
the Faubourg St. Germain could hardly 
be said to exist; we see in fact in the 
middle distance the famous Pré aux 
Clercs, with a cottage here and there ; 
in front a swampy island; then still 
nearer the Seine—(no one fishing in 
it!—did not people fish in those days 
in Paris ? Where were then the proto- 
types of that multitudinous race of 
patient piscatorial mortals that now 
dot all the banks of the Seine more 
than half the days of the year ?)—and 
then the shore under Chaillot, with a 
few boats. Silvestre was fond of em- 
ploying a poet, and he treats us to the 
following lines in honour of the capital, 
if not of his own performance : 


Est ce Rome que je voy ? 
Ou cette superbe ville 
Dont Ninus fut jadis Roy, 
Ou celle o& mourut Achille ? 


Est ce du grand Constantin, 
La grande et nouuelle Rome ; 
Que du couchant au matin, 
L’vnivers craint et renomme ? 





* A small fragment of this celebrated Carthusian monastery was standing in a sort 


of nursery-ground outside the Luxembourg in 1836. 
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Non c’este plus que je ne dis ; 
C’est vne Illustre Merueille, 
C’est vn monde, c’est Paris, 
Ville au iourd’huy sans pareille. 


L’on verra dessous ses loix 
Quelque iour la terre et l’onde ; 
Ainsi que Rome, autre fois, 
Fut la Maistresse du monde. 


So that the Parisians had no mean 
idea of their beautiful capital even in 
those days. 

In this series there are three excel- 
lent views of Notre Dame: from the 
south-east, the north, and the east; 
the latter includes the Ile Notre Dame 
or St. Louis, and the Hotel de Bre- 
tonvilliers. The cathedral had at this 
time its central spire rising above the 
transept, and it went up into the sky 
half as high again as the two western 
towers rose above the walls of the 
nave. A wooden bridge, with tressel- 
piers, connected the Ile de la Cité with 
the Ile Notre Dame; and another si- 
milar bridge ran from the latter to the 
Quai de la Tournelle, on the southern 
bank of the Seine. These plates do 
full justice to the remarkably bold 
flying buttresses of Notre Dame, but 
they represent the clerestory windows 
as round-headed! Even so good an 
artist as Silvestre could not at all 
times understand the picturesque value 
of the pointed arch. 

Among these plates are views of the 
Pont St. Michel, all covered with 
high-roofed houses and bay-windows 
projecting over the flood: the Place 

oyale, just as it is now, but with 
wooden rails instead of the fine iron- 
work that used to stand there in 1840, 
and without any trees; bearing date 
1651: the Hotel de Ville and the 
Place de Gréve, with an enormous 
cross and a fountain on it: and a 
larger and more detailed view of the 
Hotel de Bretonvilliers. 

Another plate, a very favourite one 
among collectors, is that of the Tour 
de Nesle and the Hotel de Nevers, 
with a portion of the Pont Neuf. This 
is one of the very best that Silvestre 
ever executed; the drawing and the 
composition are admirable: it is well 
worthy of being re-engraved as a fac- 
simile, and an artist of sufficient skill 
might translate it into an oil-paintin 
with the certainty of wids-apreet 
popularity. What an admirable scene 
might be made from it for the Hugue- 
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nots!’ The Hotel de Nevers was one 
of the strongholds of the victims of 
the St. Barthélemi. All this has long 
since given way to the Mint and the 
Quai Malaquais. 

There is a dashing sketchy view of 
the Ile Louviers, with good portraits 
of trees on it: a picturesque plate of 
the Porte St. Bernard: another of the 
Savonnerie on the Chaillot road, with 
the western end of the Cours de la 
Reine Mére hard by. The Savon- 
nerie produced all the fine carpets of 
those days, and was famed throughout 
France. 

Silvestre has had the odd fancy of 
representing the church, the court, 
and the great tower of the Temple, all 
in the country amid trees! This plate 
is beautiful in its execution, and it 
contains the early-pointed arches of 
the thirteenth century, which that 
church could not avoid shewing. The 
whole pile of buildings shews great 
signs of dilapidation ; but the tower is 
made to stand a quarter of a mile from 
the church! and the air of the whole 
is decidedly rural! Surely our artist 
must have been embellishing the place 
in a fit of suburban enthusiasm! 

There are views of the west fronts 
of St. Sulpice, then a small edifice; 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois: of the 
church of the Innocents, with its far- 
famed cemetery: the Petits Augustins 


(now the Kcole des Beaux Arts): the 
church of the Bernardins, commenced 
by an English abbot, but never finished: 
the church of St. Louis, in the hos- 
pital of that name: that of the Sor- 
bonne, just as it now stands: the mo- 
nastic house of Bonhommes at Passy : 
the Abbey of St. Victor where the 
Halle aux Vins now stands; the church 
of the Barefooted Carmelites near the 
Luxembourg, where one of the most 
horrible massacres of the Great Re- 
volution was perpetrated; and the 
church of the Priory of St. Martin des 
Champs, placed by Silvestre literally 
in the fields, with a small chapel near 
it,—a most picturesque plate. 

There are also views of the Bastille, 
the central pile and the north-eastern 
bastion: the house of the Porcherons, 
where now Lorettes enslave the heart 
and eye: the house of M. de Coigneux, 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, then a 
nice rural retreat, evidently far re- 
moved from the din of the parliament 
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of which he was Président-au-Mortier : 
the statue of Henry IV. and the Ile 
du Palais: the Arsenal and the Ar- 
cheveché, of which not a single stone 
now stands. 

The last plate of this series is of pe- 
culiar value, as shewing, besides the 
church of the Jesuits in the Rue St. 
Antoine, a portion of the famous Hotel 
de St. Paul, one of the chief royal resi- 
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dences of the capital, just in the style 
of Fontainebleau, at least in its newest 
portions. A few foundations of the 
medieval part of this palace are all 
that remain of it at the present day ; 
but they are known only to the official 
surveyors and architects of Paris. 


H. Lonevurvite Jones. 
(To be continued. ) 


FAMILY NOMENCLATURE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


“‘ From the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England,’’ recently published,* we are induced to extract the following 
Essay on the character and prevalence of the Names belonging to the inhabitants of 
England and Wales ; which, whether the production of Mr. Graham, the Registrar- 
General, or of one of his coadjutors, is evidently the result of a long and laborious 


investigation. 


The personal or family nomenclature of 
the inhabitants of any country is a subject 
of considerable interest. Much that is 
illustrative of their early condition, cus- 
toms, and employments is often discover- 
able in the names which have been handed 
down to them from bygone generations, 
and an investigation of the origin and 
character of these names will always afford 
matter for curious speculation and useful 
inquiry. English surnames have already 
to some extent engaged the attention of 
antiquaries and others, who have brought 
to light many interesting facts on the 
subject ; but several curious questions as 
to the number and extension of particular 
surnames have never, owing doubtless to 
the want ofa sufficient collection of obser- 
vations, been fully examined. As a con- 
tribution in aid of such inquiries, it may 
prove not uninteresting to notice here a 


few of the more obvious facts derived from 
the indexes to the registers,t leaving the 
application of them to those whose tastes 
may lead them to follow up the subject. 
The most striking circumstance pre- 
sented by the indexes is the extraordinary 
number and variety of the surnames of the 
English people. Derived from almost 
every imaginable object, from the names 
of places, from trades and employments, 
from personal peculiarities, from the 
Christian name of the father, from ob- 
jects in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, from things animate and inanimate, 
their varied character is as remarkable as 
their singularity is often striking. Some 
of the terms which swell the list are so 
odd and even ridiculous that it is difficult 
to assign any satisfactory reason for their 
assumption in the first instance as family 
names, unless indeed, as has been con- 








* This report is full of many valuable statistics, of a medical, sanitary, or moral bear- 
ing. But we are most surprised by the following statement, as so greatly exceeding 
the “threescore years and ten’? which has been the acknowledged period of life 
ever since the days of King David. ‘“ The natural term of human life appears to be 
a hundred years ; and out of the annual generations successively born in England and 
Wales, a few solitary individuals attain that limiting age, the rest dropping off year by 
year, as age advances; so that the mean life-time is at present only 41 years.’’ The 
annual rate of mortality in the most healthy districts, as Rothbury and Glendale in 
Northumberland, and Eastbourne in Sussex, is 15 in 1,000 ; the average is 17 in 1,000; 
in marshy districts it rises to 23, 25, and even 27. 

+ These indexes, which are separately prepared for the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages registered in each quarter, receive a yearly addition of upwards of 1,350,000 
names ; and at the end of the year 1854 they contained the names of 4,828,464 
persons married, of 9,598,276 children born, and of 6,622,108 persons who died 
during the period of 17} years from 1st July 1637, when the system of general 
registration commenced. More than 21,000,000 of the names of the immediate 
* subjects of one or more of the important events of birth, death, and marrigae 
were thus inscribed in the indexes to the registers, which thus form a nominal list 
of — inconsiderable number of the people of England, living or deceased. 
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jectured, they were nicknames or sodri- 
quets, which neither the first bearers nor 
their posterity could avoid. 

In Wales, however, the surnames, if 
surnames they can be called, do not pre- 
sent the same variety, most of them having 
been formed in a simple manner from the 
Christian or fore-name of the father in the 
genitive ase, son being understood. Thus, 
Evan’s son became Evans, John’s son 
Jones, &c. Others were derived from 
the father’s name coalesced with a form 
of the word ap or haé (son of ), by which 
Hugh ap Howell became Powell, Evan ap 
Hugh became Pugh, and in like manner 
were formed nearly all the Welsh surnames 
beginning with the letters Band P. Here- 
ditary surnames were not in use even 
amongst the gentry of Wales until the 
time of Henry VIII., nor were they gene- 
rally established until a much later period ; 
indeed, at the present day they can scarcely 
be said to be adopted amongst the lower 
classes in the wilder districts, where, as 
the marriage registers show, the Christian 
name of the father still frequently becomes 
the patronymic of the son in the manner 
just described.* 

The probable number of surnames in 
England and Wales has been the subject 
of conjectural estimates based on a small 
collection of facts. By the careful colla- 
tion of all the registration indexes it could 
be approximately ascertained ; for during 
a period of more than seventeen years it 
is probable that almost every resident 
family contributed to the registers an 
entry of birth, death, or marriage. The 
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task of collating upwards of two hundred 
immense quarterly indexes would, ~-how- 
ever, involve a vast amount of labour 
without any commensurate result ; more- 
over the number of names is constantly 
varying, owing, on the one hand, to emi- 
gration, or to the extinction of families by 
death, and on the other, to the introduc- 
tion of fresh names by foreigners and 
emigrants, to the corruption of existing 
names always going on amongst the illite- 
rate, and to various other circumstances. 
I have ascertained the number of different 
surnames contained in one quarterly index 
of births 25,028 in 157,286 persons re- 
gistered, and in another of deaths 20,991 
in 118,119 persons registered ; the former 
selected with reference to the period of 
the last census, and the latter without 
premeditation. 

According to these numbers, there were 
for every i100 of the births registered 
about 16 different surnames, and for every 
100 of the deaths about 18, reckoning 
every surname with a distinctive spelling, 
however slightly it may differ from others, 
as a separate surname. Taking the two 
indexes together, and by a careful colla- 
tion eliminating all duplicates, the num- 
bers stand thus :— 

Persons registered, 275,405. 

Different surnames, 32,818. 

Different surnames to every 100 per- 
sons, 11-9. 

Persons to ene surname, 84. 

An alphabetical list of 32,818 surnames, 
the largest collection yet made, is thus 
obtained ; f and as this result is furnished 








* So late as the time of the accession of the House of Hanover, the unabbreviated 
prefix ‘‘ ap’’ was very commonly used, and, by employing it with the contracted jorm, 
three generations could be expressed in one name; thus Richard ap Pritchard implied 
Richard the son of Pritchard the son of Richard. 

+ ‘* As a matter of curiosity rather than of practical use, I have appended a list of 
some (2,280) of the more singular names which have been met with in the two 
quarterly indexes already referred to.’? Upon this list (which we have not room to 
copy at length), we may remark that it contains a large number which are rather re- 
markable in appearance, or from a secondary meaning which fancy may attach to them, 
than in their original signification. Many of them are really of local origin, though 
it might not be thought so at first sight. Such are both Bold and Tame, and Mutton 
(now Mytton, or Mitton). So also are Arrow, Boreham, Came, Camel, Clay, 
Cleverley, Cuppleditch, Ashpole and Claypole, (i. e. Ash-pool and Clay-pool,) Glass- 
pool, Deal, Freshwater, Fullbridge, Harbottle, Hartshorn, Kilboy, Kilbride, Kilmany, 
Reading, Slaughter, Sheepwash, and many more. Peebles is no doubt local from 
Scotland, and Orange and Lions from the Continent. All those terminating in head, 
foot, and bottom, as Broadhead, Fairhead, Forhead, Wallhead, Whitehead, and Wood- 
head; Broadfoot, Shatterfoot, Trayfoot; Bottom, Longbottom, Shipperbottom, 
Shufflebottom, Sidebottom, Tarbottom,—though capable of a personal and sometimes 
ridiculous application, are also, we believe, all local. So also are Tomacre, Goodacre, 
[Greenacre,] Halfacre, Oldacre, and others, ending in acre; so, Wheatcroft, Bytheway, 
Highway, Rushbrook, Stubblefield, Thickbroom, Unthank, &c. So others also ending 
in tree, as Crabtree, Roundtree ; in house, as Gatehouse, Redhouse, Spittlehouse, Tap- 
house, Whitehouse, &c. Bacchus is certainly a corruption of Bakehouse, and Venus 
perhaps of Wainhouse. Wainscote we take to be local, and class with Eastcote, North- 
cote, Southcote, and Westcote. Spittle is local for a hospital. Shiliing is probably 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XLV. 4 
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by two quarterly indexes only, it may be 
assumed as a rough estimate that the 
whole number in England and Wales is 
between thirty-five and forty thousand. 
It is important, however, to remember 
that the list includes a large number de- 
rived from the same roots as others, com- 
monly agreeing in sound, but differing in 
orthography often only to the extent of a 
single added or substituted letter. By 
these trifling variations the number is 
immensely increased. The name of Clerk, 
for instance, is also commonly spelt Clark 
and Clarke, one and the same primary 
name (from clericus) being implied in the 
three forms; but three separate items 
necessarily appear in the list, for practically 
as surnames they represent different and 
distinct persons and families. Again, the 
widely spread name of Smith appears 
in family nomenclature also as Smyth, 
Smythe, and even as Smijth. Itis not 
usual, however, to regard these diverse 
forms as representing one name only, nor 
would their bearers probably all concur in 





admitting the common origin of the:several 
variations. Until a comparatively recent 
period, an entire disregard of uniformity 
and precision in the mode of spelling 
family names prevailed, even amongst the 
educated classes, and many family Bibles 
and writings might be adduced as evidence 
that this was apparently less the result of 
carelessness than of affectation or design. 
While the sound was in a great measure 
preserved, the number of different sur- 
names became greatly multiplied by these 
slight orthographical variations, as well as 
by other corruptions: and if,in reckoning 
the number, each original patronymic 
with its modifications were counted as 
one, the list of 32,818 would be consi- 
derably reduced. 

The contribution of Wales to the num- 
ber of surnames, as may be inferred from 
what has been already stated, is very small 
in proportion to its population. Perhaps 
nine-tenths of our countrymen in the 
principality could be mustered under less 
than 100 different surnames ;* and while 














local from Sheeling. Muchmore is the great moor. In the list are included some of 
the commonest trades or occupations, as Bargeman, Bathmaker, Bellringer, Boatman, 
Clothier, Cryer, Farrier, Fisher, Footman, Glazier, Hosier, Ironmonger, Painter, 
Ploughman, Plumber, Pothecary, and many more; besides most of those that 
end in man, as Appleman, Cherryman, Cheeseman, Kitchenman, Waterman, Watch- 
man. Wainwright and Wheelwright are but species of the very common genus 
Wright ; Copperwheat is Copperthwait, a worker in copper; Coward a cow-herd, 
analogous to shepherd ; so Wait was a watchman, sometimes a musical one; a Roper 
was a rope-maker ; a Ponder the same as Pinder, the keeper of the public pound. 
Alabaster and Aliblaster are both from arbalastarius, a crossbow-man. Waredraper 
is a wardroper, or keeper of a wardrobe. Pilgrim is not a more strange name than 
Palmer, which is omitted; nor Prior than Monk or Friar, which are omitted; nor 
Priest and Proctor than Bishop. The list also includes the noble names of Ivory 
and Manners, both of Norman origin, as well as Gage, Revel, Rich, Rivett, and 
others, which can scarcely be called strange or even remarkable, except by giving them 
a secondary meaning. It includes many obviously derived from female progenitors, 
as Catharine, Ellen, Ellenor, Margery, Polly, &c., and others we are inclined to 
attribute to the same source, as Christian, Honour, Patience, and Prudence. Many 
that are obvious abbreviations of Christian names, Bill, Dick, Jack, Robin, Tom, 
Tommy, &c. Others that are from ancient names now obsolete, as Gameson, Godward 
from Godard, Gooseman from Guzman, Gosling from Joceline, Whymark from 
Wymacha. Starbuck is a corruption of Torbock ; Moon, perhaps, of Mohun. Griffin, 
Price, and Rice, are nothing more than common Welsh names. Cesar, Hannibal, 
Scipio, &c. are such as have been often given to slaves in the West Indies. Some, 
besides Found and Foundling, evidently originated from the filii terre, as Hedge, 
Parish, and Straw, and perhaps Parlour and Kitchen. To that source also we would 
attribute those named after the months, as January ; or the days, as Monday, Friday ; 
or the seasons, as Christmas, Pentecost, Midwinter, and Yule. Merryweather is the 
old term for fine weather; and Lemon, we suspect, was also the offspring of a 
leman, or concubine. We may also here remark that foundlings have been often named 
after the saint to whom the parish church was dedicated. If weeded of the above, and 
others like them, the list would chiefly consist of names derived from beasts, birds, 
and inanimate objects, from physical peculiarities or qualities, or from mere sobriquets 
or nicknames. 

Mr. Lower’s Essay on English Surnames (to which the Registrar-General has himself 
referred) would help to elucidate the origin of a large proportion of the whole. 

* Of the 328 registration officers and their deputies acting in the districts of Wales, 
207 are comprised under 17 surnames, in the following proportions; viz., Jones 46, 
Williams 26, Davies 16, Evans 16, Thomas 15, Roberts 14, Lewis 11, Hughes 10, 
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in England there is no redundancy of sur- 
names, there is obviously a paucity of 
distinctive appellatives in Wales, where 
the frequency of such names as Jones, 
Williams, Davies, Evans, and others, 
almost defeats the primary object of a 
name, which is to distinguish an individual 
from the mass. It is only by adding his 
occupation, place of abode, or some other 
special designation, that a particular per- 
son can be identified when spoken of, and 
confusion avoided in the ordinary affairs 
of life. The name of John Jones is a 
perpetual incognito in Wales, and being 
proclaimed at the cross of a market town 
would indicate no one in particular. A 
partial remedy for this state of things 
would perhaps be found in the adoption of 
a more extended range of Christian names, 
if the Welsh people could be induced to 
overcome their unwillingness to depart 
from ancient customs, so far as to forego 
the use of the scriptural and other common 
names usually given to their children at 
baptism. 

From the circumstance of their common 
British origin it might be supposed that 
the Welsh people and the inhabitants of 
Cornwall would exhibit some analogous 
principles in the construction of their 
surnames ; such, however, is not the case. 
The Cornish surnames are mostly local, de- 
rived from words of British root, and they 
are often strikingly peculiar. A large 
number have the prefix Tre, a town; the 
words Pol, a pool, Pen, a head, Ros, a 
heath, and Lan, a church, are also of 
frequent occurrence. 

The local distribution of surnames is 
not the least interesting branch of this 
subject ; for most persons will have re- 
marked that every district of the country 
possesses some surnames rarely met with 
anywhere else, the origin of which must 
be sought for in circumstances peculiar to 
the locality. To trace out the connection 
between the surnames and these circum- 
stances is a task which may be most advan- 
tageously undertaken by local inquirers ; 
and the indexes prepared by each superin- 
tendent registrar, and preserved with the 
registers in his custody, would prove use- 
ful adjuncts in such investigations. 

While it is obvious that the original 
adoption of a particular surname was the 
result in most cases of arbitrary circum- 
stances, since John Smith, instead of being 
called after his occupation, might equally 
have chanced to become John Johnson 
from his father’s Christian name, or John 
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Wood from the situation of his abode, or 
John Brown from his complexion, it is 
curious to remark the predominance of 
certain names, which seem to have been 
adopted preferentially by large numbers of 
the people, or conferred upon them by 
others, and now prevail in every county 
of England. Do these common names 
hold the same rank in point of numbers 
which they had at first, or have some of 
them spread and multiplied more rapidly 
than others? For instance, is the present 
predominance of the Smiths amongst Eng- 
lish surnames due to the original numerical 
strength of that great family, or to some 
special circumstances acting upon the 
ordinary laws of increase, owing to which 
the descendants of the hammer-men have 
multiplied at a greater rate than the 
bearers of any other name? Has the 
progeny of the tawny Browns increased 
faster than that of the fair-complexioned 
Whites, relatively to the original numbers 
of each race, so as to account for the ex- 
cess of the former over the latter ; or were 
the Browns in a majority in the first in- 
stance? Various are the surmises and 
speculations to which such questions may 
give rise. One point, however, the regis- 
tration indexes enable us to determine ; 
the particular names which have ultimately 
attained the strongest hold on the people ; 
and also, with tolerable certainty, the rela- 
tive numbers of the adherents of each. 
The subjoined list, of 50 of the most 
common surnames in England and Wales, 
is derived from 9 quarterly indexes of 
births, 8 of deaths, and 8 of marriages ; 
and, although the inquiry might have been 
extended over a more lengthened period, 
it was found that the results were in gene- 
ral so constant as to render a further in- 
vestigation unnecessary. When arranged 
according to the numbers in each index, 
the names appeared almost always in the 
same order, and the variations, when they 
occurred, rarely affected the position of a 
name beyond one or two places. These 
50 names embraced nearly 18 in every 100 
of the persons registered. The 3 names 
at the head of the list, Smith, Jones, and 
Williams, are, it will be observed, greatly 
in advance of the others; and if the num- 
bers may be taken as an index of the 
whole population, it would appear that on 
an average one person in every 28 would 
answer to one or other of these 3 names. 
Regarded with reference to their origin, 
it seems that of the 50 most common 
names more than half are derived from 


Edwards 8, Lloyd 8, James 6, Griffith 6, Morgan 6, Rees 6, Owen 5, Morris 4, and 
Ellis 4. There is only one officer of the name of Smith. The districts referred to are 
numbered 581 to 623 in the Abstracts, and include some portions of English counties 


on the Welsh border. 
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the Christian or fore-name of the father, 
and are thus literally sire-names or sir- 
names. This is the most primitive form 
of a second name, and it was extensively 
used amongst the Anglo-Saxons as well 
as by other European nations.* Names 
derived from occupations are next in num- 
ber, and contribute 13 to the list. After 
the Smiths come the Taylors, who are 
about half as numerous as the Smiths ; 
next the Wrights, amounting to about 
half the number of the Taylors ; then the 
Walkers, Turners, Clarks, Coopers, Wards, 
Bakers, and Clarkes. The Clarks and the 
Clarkes, if taken collectively, would oc- 
cupy the third place in the list of names 
derived from employments: a fact which 
points significantly to the importance 
attached to the clerkly office, and to the 
possession of a moderate amount of learn- 
ing, in rude and unlettered times, when 
a king received his characteristic epithet 
(Beau-clerc) from his scholarship. This 
class of surnames is peculiarly instructive 
as illustrating the pursuits and customs of 
our forefathers; many of them furnish 
evidence of a state of society impressed 
with the characteristics of feudal times ; 
and not a few are derived from terms con- 
nected with the amusements of the chase 
and other field sports to which our ances- 
tors.were so ardently attached. Widely 
different would be anational nomenclature 
derived from the leading occupations of 
the present day. The thousands employed 
in connexion with the great textile manu- 
factures would take precedence even of 
the Smiths ; while the Taylors would give 
place to the shoemakers (now scarcely 
recognizable under the not common sur- 
name of Suter with its variations Soutter, 
Sowter, &c. +), as well as to the Colliers, 
the Carpenters, the Farmers and others. 
The Hawkers, Falconers, Bowyers, Fletch- 
ers, Arrowsmiths, Palmers, Pilgrims, Friars 
or Freres, and a host of other family names 
derived from various callings which have 
become obsolete in this country, would be 
wanting. Seven of the 50 surnames be- 
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long to the class of local surnames, and 
are expressive of situation, as Wood, Hall, 
Green, &c. ; aud two (Brown and White) 
are derived from personal peculiarities. 
The surname of Smith is pre-eminently 
the most common in England, as that of 
Jones is in Wales; and so great is the 
multitude of the Welsh Joneses, that the 
latter name not only enters into com- 
petition for priority in point of numbers 
with the Smiths, but in several years shows 
a majority over its rival. With a view to 
determine the relative frequency of these 
two widely-spread surnames, I have ascer- 
tained the numbers of each entered in the 
indexes during the years 1838-54. The 
result is, that the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages of the Smiths registered in this 
period were 286,037, and those of the 
Joneses 282,900, the excess in favour of 
the former being 3,137 in the 17 years. 
Smith is, therefore, unquestionably the 
most common surname amongst us, 
although the Joneses are little less nume- 
rous, and in six of the years actually con- 
tributed to the registers larger numbers 
than the Smiths. Together the bearers 
of these two common names amounted to 
568,937, or 1 in 36 of the whole number 
registered, during the period referred to. 
Assuming that the persons of the sur- 
names of Smith and Jones are born, marry, 
and die in the same proportions as per- 
sons of all surnames, it will follow that in 
England and Wales there are not less than 
half a million of persons bearing one or 
other of i].ose two surnames. The Smiths 
amount to rather more than a quarter of 
million, and the Joneses to little less ; 
together forming no inconsiderable portion 
of the English population. These numbers 
represent, on the assumption that the 
average number of persons in a family is 
the same as in the whole population at the 
census, viz. 4°8 persons, about 53,000 
families of Smiths, and 51,000 families of 
Joneses; and to give an illustration of 
their numerical power, it may be stated 
that these two great tribes are probably 








* What are called Christian names were in England in times anterior to the Norman 
conquest usually the sole names borne by individuals. 
The names used by the Anglo-Saxons were remarkably beautiful and expressive. 








The following are examples :—A//red, all-peace; Edmund, a speaker of truth ; Godwin, 
beloved of God ; Leofwin, win-love; Ranulph, fair-help ; Raymund, quiet, peace; Alwin, 
winning all or all-beloved. The Saxon termination 1NG, signifying offspring, is said 
to have been gradually rejected for son in the tenth and eleventh centuries. See 
Lower on English Surnames, Essay 2. 

T In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the period at which surnames became here- 
ditary in England, the common people of the better sort, as well as the upper classes, 
wore shoes or short boots, usually with “ chaussés’’—drawers with long stockings or 
pantaloons with feet to them. (Planché’s History of British Costume, c.vi.) It is 
somewhat singular, therefore, that while the occupation of the tailor has given name 
to so numerous a family, that of the maker of shoes and boots exercised so little influ- 
ence in bestowing a permanent designation upon its followers and their posterity. 
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sufficiently numerous to people the four 
towns of Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds and 
Hull, without any addition of persons of 
other surnames. 

Upon the facts derived from the indexes 
of the registers for the year 1853, the pro- 
bable number of persons in England and 
Wales bearing each of the 50 most fre- 
quent surnames has been computed. The 
results will be found in the subjoined list. 
From this estimate it appears that the 
persons by whom these 50 surnames are 
borne amount to about 3,253,800 ; nearly 
one-sixth of the entire population of Eng- 
land and Wales. Onan average, it seems, 
one person in 73 is a Smith, one in 76 a 
Jones, one in 115 a Williams, one in 148 
a Taylor, one in 162 a Davies, and one in 
174 a Brown. 

It is sometimes useful, in dealing with 
an extensive list of names, to know the 
proportionate numbers commencing with 
each letter of the alphabet. With such 
information, the names may be subdivided, 
according to the initial letters, in groups, 
large or small, so as to secure tolerably 
equal numbers in each group. The expe- 
rience of the department in this respect, de- 
rived from the registration indexes, is that 
the letter B is the most frequent initial of 
surnames amongst us, comprising more 
thana tenth of a whole. Next in number 
are the surnames ranked under the letter 
H (9°5 per cent.) ; then those under S, and 
W. (8:9 and 8°7 per cent.) The vowels, 
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which enter largely into the words of the 
English language from their occurrence in 
the prefixes, ab, ac, ex, in, im, un, &c., 
are not extensively used as the initial 
letters of surnames ; and amongst the con- 
sonants N and K are the first letters of 
the fewest surnames, except Xand Z. As 
many words in common use, chiefly of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, have been adopted 
as surnames, the philologist may probably 
trace some relation between the surnames 
and the words of the language beginning 
with the same letters ; but so large have 
been the additions made to the English 
vocabulary in modern times, that such a 
connexion is by no means obvious in re- 
ference to the words now found in our 
dictionaries. 

Such are a few of the principal results 
presented by the registration indexes. A 
more extended examination of these large 
collections of surnames would doubtless 
develope other facts of equal interest. It 
is to be hoped that the authorities of some 
of the continental states, possessing similar 
sources of information, will be induced 
to make public such facts as may without 
much trouble be obtained. Being fur- 
nished with the means of comparison, we 
shall be able to ascertain what affinities 
exist between our own surnames and those 
of other nations, and perhaps to discover 
new relations between different members 
of the great European family. 


Fifty of the most common Surnames in England and Wales, arranged with reference 
to their Origin. 


Derived from Christian or Fore-Names. 


Jones . ; ‘ . 33,341 
Williams . é e » 21,936 
Davies . ‘ ‘ - 14,983 
Thomas . ;. i 13,017 
Evans ‘ ‘ ‘ 12,555 
Roberts . - F - 10,617 
Johnson - 9,468 
Robinson . Pp, 9,045 
Wilson. ‘ ‘ - 8,917 
Hughes . ; ‘ - 8,010 
Lewis . 7,959 
Edwards ‘ 7,916 
Thompson . ‘ ‘ 7,839 
Jackson . ° 7,659 
Harris " ‘ 7,042 
Harrison 6,399 


Davis. 4 ‘ - - 6,205 
Martin a ‘ . - 5,898 
Morris* . ‘i 3 - 5,888 
James ‘ F P - 5,755 
Morgan . . ‘ - 5,691 
Allen , . ‘ - 5,468 
Price . “ é ‘ . 5,219 
Phillies . .... .. SAS 
Watson. ‘ ‘ - 4,372 
Bennett. ‘ 4,671 
Griffiths . 4,639 





(27 names) 246,032 





Derived from Occupations. 


Smith . . , - 33,557 
Taylor. , : - 16,775 
Wright . . , - 8,476 
Walkert . . ° - 8,088 





* Most of the families of this name are of Welsh extraction, Mawrrwyce being 
the Welsh form of Mavors (Mars), the god of war, whose name was often bestowed upon 


the warlike. 


Others of this name are supposed to be of Moorish origin. 


t+ From the German walker, a fuller; or, as some have supposed, the appellation 
of an officer whose duty consited in “walking’’ or inspecting a certain extent of forest 


ground. 
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Turner. ; : . 7,549 


Clark E é : - 6,920 
Cooper . ° , . 6,742 
Ward F P A . 6,084 
Baker P - ‘ - 6,013 
Clarke y ‘ d . 5,309 
Cook . ‘ p - 5,300 
Parker : 2 ° - 5,230 
Cartem . é ‘ - 4,648 


——— 


(13 names) 120,691 


Derived from Locality. 


Wood ; : * - 8,238 
Hall . ; - . - 8,188 
Green ‘ F ‘ - 7,996 
Hill . . ‘ ‘ - 7,192 
Moore 5 ; . - 5,269 
Shaw r : ‘ . 4,759 


Lee . ‘ 5 . . 4,731 
(7 names) 46,373 





Derived from Personal Peculiarities. 
Brown . ‘ PA - 14,346 


White ‘ ° ‘ - 7,808 
(2 names) 22,154 








From other Circumstances. 
King . ; ‘ ; . 5,661 


Total 440,911 








Estimated Number of Persons in Eng- 
land and Wales bearing the under-men- 
tioned Fifty most common Surnames, 
(Deduced from the Indexes of the Re- 
gisters of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
and the estimated Population in 1853.) 


Allen . - 40,500 One in 454 


Baker . - 43,600 422 
Bennett . 35,800 514 
Brown . - 105,000 174 
Carter . - 33,400 551 
Clark . - 50,700 363 
Clarke - 38,100 483 
Cook . - 38,100 483 
Cooper - 48,400 380 
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Davies 113,600 
Davis . - 43,700 
Edwards - 58,100 
Evans. 93,000 
Green . 59,400 
Griffiths 34,800 
Hall 60,400 
Harris. 51,900 
Harrison . 47,200 
Hill . - 52,200 
Hughes 59,000 
Jackson 55,800 
James. 43,100 
Johnson 69,500 
Jones . 242,100 
Lee . 35,200 
Lewis . 58,000 
Martin 43,900 
Moore. 39,303 
Morgan 41,000 
Morris 43,400 
Parker 39,100 
Phillips 37,900 
Price 37,900 
Roberts 78,400 
Robinson 66,700 
Shaw . 36,500 
Smith . 253,600 
Taylor - 124,400 
Thomas 94,000 
Thompson . 60,600 
Turner 56,300 
Walker 59,300 
Ward . 45,700 
Watson 34,800 
White . 56,900 
Williams 159,900 
Wilson 66,800 
Wood. 61,200 
Wright 62,700 

Total 3,253,800 
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One in 162 
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316 
198 


310 
529 


305 
355 
390 
352 
312 


330 
427 
265 

76 
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523 
318 


420 
468 
449 
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471 
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486 
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276 


504 
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304 
327 
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323 
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275 
301 
293 
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ANCIENT SALTWORKS DISCOVERED AT LOCH SPYNIE, CO. ELGIN. 


2 inches at the wider, and 1 foot 10 inches 
at the narrower end, in breadth; and about 
2 feet 6 inches in depth at the one end, 
tapering to 2 feet at the other, taking its 


A VERY interesting discovery has been 
made on the north side of Loch Spynie, on 
the farm of Salterhill, belonging to Sir A. 
P. Gordon Cumming, of Altyre. It has 
disclosed remains of the ancient saltworks, 
from which the estate derived its name: 
consisting of a tank, formed of oaken 
planks, with several attached troughs or 
conduits. The excavations have been made 
under the superintendence of Mr. Taylor 
of Elgin, and the following description of 
the remains has been published in the Elgin 
and Morayshire Courier : 

“Thetank is 13 feet long, 10 feet 6 inches 
broad at the north, and 9 feet 8 inches at 
the south end; 3 feet deep at one end, and 
3 feet 2 inches at the other. Three of the 
sides are of solid oak—each side being one 
solid piece, 9 inches thick, and cut from 
a tree which must have been at least 3} feet 
in diameter. The bottom of the tank is 
formed of oak planks, ten in number, 4 
inches thick, and laid upon puddled clay. 
There appears to have been eleven ori- 
ginally, but one has disappeared. The 
south, or more correctly the south-east, 
side of the tank has no wooden side; and, 
from the uneven appearance of the ends 
of the beams which form the east and west 
sides, it seems doubtful if there has been 
one— or, if any, most probably a moveable 
sluice. The accompanying sketches will 
convey a better idea of this curious piece 
of antiquity, than any description— 

* At the north end there are two spouts; 
on the west two others of similar size 
and shape. These are not all exactly of 
the same dimensions, but nearly so. One 
measures 6 feet 2 inches in length, 2 feet 


outside dimensions. Inside, the breadth 
of the wider end is 1 foot 9 inches, and its 
depth 1 foot 4 inches ; the diameter of the 
opening in the narrower end is 104 inches, 
the wider being quite open. In the nar- 
rower end, outside, a rectangular cut is 
made, } foot 2 inches by 1 foot 4 inches, 
and about 2 inches in depth; this is closed 
up with a block of wood, apparently 
willow, in which is an orifice about 
6 inches in diameter. The conduits pro- 
ject over the tank about 6 inches. The 
outer or wider end is considerably elevated 
above the inner, and rests upon beams of 
oak—and massive lids, fitted into a groove 
on the upper side, have been fixed down 
with wooden pins. These lids, of which 
only one was found entire, extend about 
five-sixths of the whole length—in the 
other sixth, the cavity is cut out of the 
solid tree. It will be observed, that on 
the east or right hand side of the tank 
there are two large gaps. These appear 
to be of the same size as those into which 
the conduits are fixed, on the north and 
west sides; and there is no reason to 
doubt that originally there have been con- 
duits in these gaps also. It will be ob- 
served that a beam runs across the centre 
from north to south; this beam is also of 
oak, about six or eight inches square, and 
is carefully mortised into the side plank 
on the north—resting at present on the 
bottom planking at the south end of the 
tank, but with the end squared, as if in- 








tended to fit into a corresponding mortise, 
apparently intended for a person to stand 
upon, whilst drawing the water of the tank 
with a bucket or pail. There is a small 
square space cut out of the bottom plank. 
ing at each corner on the north side, as if 
for upright posts; but whether there may 
have been like squares at tbe’south, it is 
impossible to say, as one of the extreme 
bottom planks is not to be be found. The 
bottom of the tank has been carefully laid 
on worked clay; and, according to an ex- 
perienced potter in the neighbourhood, 
the clay is different from that found in the 
locality where the tank is placed. 

‘* As the top of the tank now lies about 
three feet below the surface, the soil at 
the south or open end is exposed by the 
excavations to the depth of six feet. Of 
this, the first two feet is composed of 
coarse sand and small rounded, water- 
worn pebbles; but, many cart-loads of 
this having been removed some years ago 
for the purpose of road-making, the accu- 
mulation of shingle must have been origi- 
nally much greater. For a foot below the 
pebbles, till we reach the sides of the tank, 
and for about a foot and a half afterwards, 
the soil is a mixture of pebbles and clay, 
followed by a thin layer of peat-moss rest- 
ing on a bed of clay, which appears to 
reach downwards to a considerable depth. 
This clay contains partial layers or patches 
of a marly deposit, chiefly consisting, as 
we are informed, of clay mixed with shells 
of the common mud-shell (Limneus 
pereger), the twisted coil-shell (Planorbis 
Contortus), and a Pisidium—all belong- 
ing to fresh-water genera, and still inha- 
biting the loch. Judging from what has 
been thrown out around it, the tank must 
have filled up with the very, same clayey 
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soil in which it now lies embedded. There 
seems even to have been a patch or two of 
the marl clay towards the bottom. This 
appears to indicate that it must have been 
placed there previously to the time when 
the tongue or spit of land began to be 
formed, otherwise one would naturally ex- 
pect to have found it filled with gravel.’’ 

Mr. Taylor, in the same newspaper, 
supplies the following historical remarks, 
which appear to place the purpose for 
which this remarkable construction was 
formed beyond all doubt :— 

‘*The locality in which these remains 
are situated is a somewhat elevated piece 
of ground, projecting from the base of 
Salterhill, and anciently forming a penin- 
sula, the extremity of which is still called 
* The Pier Head ;’ and between which and 
the opposite shore of the loch, named 
‘The Boat Brae,’ there was formerly a 
ferry. A stone in the ground, with the 
remains of a staple in it for an iron ring, 
to which boats were made fast, is still 
pointed out near the pier head. 

There can be no doubt that the tank 
was a reservoir for collecting water from 
the loch for the manufacture of salt, and 
that on the intervening ground between it 
and the pier head there were erected 
wooden sheds or cols, with one or more 
pans and furnaces, and all the necessary 
apparatus for carrying on the process of 
making this article. The margin of the 
loch, on the east and west sides of the 
peninsula, was a shallow oozy marsh, a 
portion of which was no doubt converted, 
by means of an embankment and sluices, 
into a feeding pond, into which the water 
at high tide was occasionally allowed to 
flow, and whence, after being retained for 
some time, until by evaporation it became 
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concentrated into brine, it was let into 
canals which led to the conduits termi- 
nating in the tank. 

As the conduits were liable to be choked 
up with mud from the bottom of the lake, 
they were made of a capacious size, and 
had lids above fastened with four wooden 
pins, which were removable at pleasure in 
order to facilitate the clearing out of the 
drain when such an obstruction occurred. 
The square block received into a check on 
the face of each conduit, and similarly fas- 
tened as the lid, was also moveable, in 
order, apparently, to admit of a piece of 
woollen cloth or strainer being inserted 
between it and the interior opening of the 
conduit, and through which the water per- 
colated into the tank in a state sufficiently 
pure for use in the manufacture of salt. 

Judging from the fact that the prin- 
cipal industrial and mechanical arts, in- 
cluding workmanship, such as this tank 
and its conduits show, were introduced 
into Scotland during the Scoto-Saxon pe- 
riod of our history, from a.p. 1097 to 
1306, it is probable that these works 
were formed during that age. The country 
was at that time covered with forests of 
pine, oak, and various kinds of hard wood ; 
and there is reason therefore to conclude 
that the massive timber of which this tank 
and its conduits are formed, grew not far 
from the spot where these works were 
constructed. Large oak trees have not un- 
frequently been dug up in cultivating the 
lands of Duffus; and atradition existed 
in the last century that the inhabitants of 
that district were compelled by the Danes 
in the ninth century to carry oaks from 
Roseisle to build their ships at Burghead. 
Towards the beginning, however, of the 
fourteenth century this part of the country 
appears to have been cleared of its wood, 
for we find mention made, about the year 
1304, of oaks for building purposes hav- 
ing been carried to Duffus from Lang- 
morn, which was then the site of one of 
the finest forests in the country. 

Saltworks yielded revenue, under the 
name of cana, or custom, to the Crown in 
ancient times. They are frequently men- 
tioned in the reign of David I. who ap- 
pears to have occasionally made grants of 
them to religious houses. Thus the abbey 
of Holyrood received, as a donation from 
him, the salt works (saline) at Airth, near 
the head of the Firth of Forth. The ab- 
bey of Newbattle possessed similar works 
at Blakeland in Lothian, and in the Carse 
of Callander, in the parish of Falkirk. 


Mention is made of salt-works on the 
banks of the Loch of Spynie in the earl 
part of the thirteenth century. In ad 
by Bricius, bishop of Moray, relating fo 
the endowment of a chapel in the castle 
of Duffus, between 1203 and 1222, there 
is an allusion to land situated between a 
certain road and the divisions of Kintrae, 
on the south side of the south road lead- 
ing from the castle of Duffus to the south 
salt-works.* The word salina is appli- 
cable both to brine springs and places 
where marine salt was made; but that the 
latter is the meaning of the term in the 
passage just quoted cannot be doubted, 
from the fact that there is no indication 
of the existence of such springs in this 
part of the country; whilst there is histo- 
rical evidence that the Loch of Spynie, at 
the period referred to, was an inlet of the 
sea. Bishop Bricius, in soliciting the 
Pope, in 1207, to sanction the transfer- 
ence of the seat of the diocese to Spynie, 
alludes to the inconvenient access to the 
church then used as the cathedral—the 
church of Kinneddar, from its being situ- 
ated in a certain angle or corner of the 
sea (in quoddam angulo maris).+ There 
can be no doubt, then, that the loch was 
at that time an arm of the sea, and that 
the tide reached as far west as Kintrae, a 
Gaelic name, the import of which is ‘‘ the 
head of the tide.’? Walter de Moravia, 
Lord of Duffus, received, in the year 1226, 
from Andrew bishop of Moray, in perpe- 
tuity to himself, his heirs, and the salt- 
makers (salinariis),{ the use of the moors 
and woods of Findrassie and Spynie for 
fuel, west of the road that led from the 
castle of Duffus to Levenford, on the pay- 
ment of an annual rent of one merk ster- 
ling to the see of Moray. In 1248 Simon 
bishop of Moray confirmed this grant, 
with the addition of the land of Logyn- 
havendale, in favour of Freskyn the son 
of Walter de Moravia, but, instead of the 
merk payable yearly by the latter, a con- 
cession was made to the bishop of the 
right of commonage in the woods and 
moors belonging to Freskyn, in the vici- 
nity of the Saltcot which is between Find- 
rassie and Kintrae (usque Saltecot que est 
inter Finrossy et Kintray).§ Saltcot was 
the name anciently given to places where 
salt was made; the term cot being still 
applied to the wooden sheds in which salt- 
pans are erected. Mention is made of 
Sallelcot, in the parish of Urquhart, in 
the year 1237, which appears to have been 
a saltern belonging to the priory of Urqu- 


* Inter predictam viam et divisas de Kintrae ex parte australi strati australis quod 
vadit de castello de Duffus ad salinas australes.—(Registrum Moraviense, p. 273.) 


+ Reg. Moraviense, p. 39. 
§ Ibid. p. 114. 
Gent. Mag, Vou, XLY. 


t Ibid, pp. 113, 132. 
4H 


. 
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hart ;* and most probably a grant of 
David I., who was the founder of that 
religious house. The name is still re- 
tained in Saltcoats, a town in Ayrshire, 
where the manufacture of salt has been 
carried on from early times. It is pro- 
bable that the Saltecot between Findrassie 
and Kintrae, situated as it thus was on 
the south side of the loch, was the site of 
the southern salterns referred to in the 
deed of Bishop Bricius. This mention of 
southern salterns evidently implies the 
existence of northern ones. These, no 
doubt, were at Salterhill, which is situ- 
ated on the north side of the loch, and 
were most probably the saltern of which 
the tank and conduits now discovered 
formed a part. 

The earliest mention of Salterhiil in the 
Register of Moray is in 1545; it is desig- 
nated ‘‘ Little Drainy, called the Salter 
hill.”+ It was at that time, as it no doubt 
had been when the saltworks were carried 
on at it, a part of the barony of Kinneddar, 
and was the property of the See of Moray. 
At what time the communication between 
the loch and the sea was shut up, and a 
stop thereby put to the manufacture of 
salt, is not exactly known. This commu- 
nication was open in 1380, as appears 
from Bishop Barr’s protest in that year, 
in which he alludes to salmon and shell- 
fish (oysters. and cockles) being found in 
the loch, and states that the inhabitants of 
the village or port of Spynie were ‘‘ fishers 
of sea fish, and were in the habit of sailing 
with their wives and children to the sea, 
and bringing back fish in their boats to 
the said port.”{ At the time Boece wrote 
his History of Scotland, a.p. 1526, the 
loch appears to have been completely iso- 


lated. He mentions that there were per- 
sons then living who remembered when it 
was stocked with salmon, from which it 
may be inferred that the communication 
with the sea was open to the year 1430. 
The disappearance of the salmon he attri- 
butes to the rapid growth and increase of 
a plant called Swangirs, of the seeds of 
which, he remarks, swans were fond, and 
that in consequence of this, the loch had 
then become a favourite resort for these 
birds. He describes the loch as being five 
miles Jong, but so shallow in many places, 
from the accumulation of the plant above 
mentioned, that a person could wade 
through it. This remark probably applies 
to the upper part of the loch in the vicinity 
of Salterhill, where there were formerly step- 
ping-stones, called ‘the Bishop’s Steps,’’ 
across it. Camden, who published his 
‘* Britannia ’’ in 1586, mentions Lossie as 
terminating in the loch :—‘ This river,” 
says he, ‘‘as it approaches the sea, finds 
the ground more level and soft: and, 
spreading itself into a lake covered with 
swans, and yielding plenty of olorina or 
swanwort, has on its banks Spynie Castle.” || 
After the manufacture of salt was dis- 
continued, the places where it had been 
carried on retained their names. Thus 
Saltcot, between Findrassie and Kintrae, is 
mentioned in the rental of the bishopric of 
Moray, under the name of Saltcottis, in 
the barony of Spynie, and as yielding, in 
the year 1565, a rent of thirteen shillings 
and fourpence, one-third of which was 
paid by the Lord of Duffus, and two- 
thirds by James Innes of Drainy.§ The 
estate of Gordonstown still pays feu duty 
to the Crown for the lands of ‘ Saltcoats,”’ 
the site of which, however, is unknown. 





SALE OF THE COLLECTION OF SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. F.S.A. 


THE sale of Mr. Rogers’s collection 
commenced on Monday the 28th of April. 
The Egyptian antiquities realised high 
prices. The most remarkable of them 
were,—a Stone Ornament for the breast 
(59), brought to England by Belzoni, and 
figured in Sharpe’s Egyptian Inscriptions 
and Pettigrew’s work on Mummies—in 
the centre a scarabseus in a boat, between 
the goddess Isis and the goddess Nephthis, 
152. 10s.; two Egyptian Bronzes (70), 
representing a sphynx formed of a beetle’s 
body and a hawk’s head, and a figure of 
Osiris with his two sceptres, 15/. 10s, 


A Colossal Head of Nephthis (79), in red 
granite, which formed part of the lid of a 
sarcophagus found in the Thebaid, and 
brought to Rome by M. Basseggio, the 
hieroglyphical writing upon it being in 
honour of Neith, the goddess of Sais, (and 
published by Sharpe, Plate 33,) made in 
the reign of Pharaoh Hophra, about s.c. 
500, 63 guineas. 

In antique Greek gold Mr. Rogers 
was peculiarly rich. The prices were: 
For a beautiful Earring (94), with curved 
top, the surface covered with the Greek 
honeysuckle, 18/. 10s.; another Earring 





* Reg. Moraviense, p. 102. 


+ Ibid. 


p- 399. + Ibid. p. 192. 


§ Boece’s Description of Scotland, as translated by Bellenden. See Holinshed, p. 11 


|| Camden’s Britannia, vol. iii. p. 427. 


Reg. Morav. p. 435. 
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(95), with a mermaid supporting a basket, 
very perfect, 187. 7s. 6d.; a pair of very 
elaborate Earrings (97), each with a 
jacinth, and numerous drops beneath, 
167. 10s.; Fibula (98), with bow-shaped 
top, elaborately ornamented with filagree 
and honeysuckle ornament, 20/. ; a Neck- 
lace (99), composed of fluted beads of 
glass of light blue colour, with a gold 
flower between each bead, from which is 
suspended a fruit-shaped gold ornament, 
a male bust of gold suspended from the 
centre, 177. 10s. ; a pair of Bracelets (103), 
of blue glass, in two pieces, each joined 
with a gold band, a gold lion and pine 
cone forming the ends of each, found in 
a tomb at Rome, 40/.; a group of Three 
Priestesses (110), 207. 9s. 6d.; a Fibula 
(127), surmounted bya winged lion, 231. ; 
a large Fibula (129), circular, with raised 
centre, circles of blue glass set in the 
inner rim, on which are female figures 
seated between ornaments of peculiarform, 
a very perfect specimen, 2% inches in dia- 
meter, 81/. But the most remarkable 
feature of the day was the golden Bulla, 
(133), inscribed ‘* Host. Hos.’’ (Hostus 
Hostilius), weighing 363 grains, dis- 
covered in a vineyard about twelve miles 
from Rome, and bought of Signor An- 
tonic Bellotti in 1821. It sold for 54 guineas 
to Mr. Forman, the ironmaster of Merthyr, 
and partner of the late Alderman Thomp- 
son. A portion of a Greek Necklace 
(135), formed of eight flat plates, with 
Victory in a biga, suspended from eighteen 
oval bosses and double honeysuckle orna- 
ments, was sold for 517. 

The second day’s sale included a beau- 
tiful little bronze figure (189) of a female 
seated in a chair, her head supporting a 
graceful stem, probably designed to sustain 
alamp. The chair is said to have sug- 
gested to the poet the form of the chairs 
in his dining-room. This bronze was 
found in the sea at Puzzuoli, and purchased 
for Mr. Rogers by James Millingen: it 
was sold for the sum of 51 guineas, and 
purchased for the British Museum. A 
fine bust (291) in marble, called a Son of 
Niobe, but identical with the head of 
Jason in the Vatican, was also bought for 
the national collection for 102 guineas. A 
small terra-cotta of Lorenzo de’ Medici, at- 
tributed to Michael Angelo’s own hand, 
was bought by Mr. Coventry for 28 guineas, 
whilst two French bronzes, reduced from 
Michael Angelo’s recumbent figures belong- 
ing to the same monument as the Lorenzo, 
and of the same size as the terra-cotta, 
were knocked down to Mr. Morland for 
90 guineas each. Mr. Stuart, of Hill- 
street, became possessor for 10 guineas of 
the mahogany pedestal made (for Mr. 
Rogers) by Sir F. Chantrey in 1803, when 


he was a workman employed by Bogaert 
a German, at 5s.a day. The vase, pro- 
bably a cinque-cento production, which it 
used to support, was sold to Mr. Chaffers 
for 42/. 

The sale of the Greek vases entirely 
occupied the third and fourth days, and 
the 212 lots realized the total sum of 
2,463. 

A beautiful little vase (503), considered 
the gem of the collection, was purchased 
at the price of 101 guineas for the British 
Museum. It is inscribed with the names 
Agpodirn, MeOw, Evdapora, &c. This 
vase came from Athens, and has been pub- 
lished by Stackelberg. 

Another (505), representing females at 
a public fountain, similar to several in the 
British Musuem, but with the addition of 
the name of the fountain inscribed on the 
left-hand side, was purchased by Mr. Ad- 
dington for 165 guineas. 

The British Museum was the purchaser 
of the five following vases: 329. An ala- 
bastron, Aphrodisia and Eros, 10 gs.; 
445. A cylix, with olive-leaf border,21 gs. ; 
453. An cenochoe, with bacchanal tor- 
menting a tortoise, 16 gs.; 479. A scy- 
phus, Pheedra, Aphrodite, and Eros (en- 
graved by Panofka and Gerhard), 2/. 10s.; 
483. A stamnos, two females before a ter- 
minal of Bacchus (also engraved by Pa- 
nofka), 87. 

The sale of the Pictures occupied the 
whole of two days, May 2 and 3, occa- 
sioning the utmost interest, and bringing 
correspondent prices. How very largely 
many of the pictures had increased in 
value whilst in Mr. Rogers's hands will be 
perceived by some notes which we shall 
interweave in the following list. For a 
fuller description of each picture, we refer 
to the extracts from Dr. Waagen, which 
we have already given in our two last 
Magazines :— 


By Thomas Stothard, R.A. [see p. 363]. 

517. The Vintage, 26 guineas. 

518. Féte champetre, from Bocaccio, con- 
taining four subjects, engraved in Ro- 
gers’s Poems, 75 gs. 

519. Triumph of Amphitrite, 21 gs. 

520. Sedillo, the old licentiate, at supper, 
attended by Gil Blas, 23 gs. 

521. The Rustic Courtship, 35 gs. 

522. Imelda and Paolo, 19 gs. 

523. Adam and Eve, 36 gs. 

658. Triumph of Charles V. 29} gs. 

659. Birth of Narcissus, 77 gs. 

660. The Sailor's Return, 26 gs. 

661. Tournament, 26 gs. 

663. Death of Iphigenia, 26 gs. 

666. Don Quixote, in the inn yard, 31 gs. 

667. —— starting, 38 gs. 

668, —— at a hall, 22 gs. 
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669. Sancho Panza with the Duchess, 
33 gs. (Others of Stothard hereafter.) 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (see p. 363]. 
601, The Strawberry Girl, 2,2057. Mr. 
Mawson, of Berners-street. 

695. The Sleeping Girl, 1577. 108, 

588. Girl with a Bird, 2417. 10s. 

714, Puck, 1,026/. Earl Fitzwilliam. (Sir 
Joshua received 1007. for this from 
Boydell, and Mr. Rogers gave 210/. 


5s. 

706. Psyche with a lamp, 4207. (Bought 
by Mr. Rogers privately of Lord Farn- 
borough for 250 guineas, the highest 
price he ever gave for a picture.) 

702. Landscape from Richmond hill, 430 
guineas. (Bought for 155 guineas.) 
604. Landscape in the manner of Titian, 

105 guineas. 

581. The Mob cap, 780 guineas. (Bought 
by Mr. Radclyffe.) 

591 Girl sketching, 350 guineas. (Bought 
by Mr. Rogers-for 101 guineas.) 

525. Marquess of Huntly, after Vandyck, 
55 guineas. (Bought for 52 guineas.) 
Gainsborough [p. 364]. 

694, Landscape, 250 guineas. 

697. Landscape, 120 guineas. 

R. Wilson [p. 364]. 

582. Italian Landscape, 130 guineas. 

704, Hadrian’s Villa, 135 guineas. 

712. Mecenas’ Villa, 130 guineas. 

Bonnington [p. 364.] 
703. Turk fallen asleep, 280 guineas. 
Giotto [p. 364]. 

721. Heads of Peter and John, 782. 15s. 
(Bought for the National Gallery.) 

Fra Angelico da Fiesole [p. 364]. 

615. Daughter of Herodias dancing before 
Herod, 35 gs. 

614. The Virgin enthroned, with her Child, 
surrounded by nine angels, 310 gs. (This 
work was attributed by Waagen to Goz- 
zoli [p. 484], and in the Catalogue to 
Giotto; but in the Atheneum, April 26, 
p. 526, very confidently to Fiesole.) 

Lorenzo di Credi [(p. 364]. 

610. Coronation of the Virgin, 380 gs. 

Raffaelle [p. 364]. 

620. Christ in the Garden, 4727. 10s. 

(Supposed to have been bought for 1002.) 

727. MadonnaandChild, 480 gs. (Bought 
by Mr. Rogers in 1816 from the Hope 
Gallery for 60 gs. but formerly pur- 
chased from the Orleans Gallery by Mr. 
Hibbert for 500.) 

Andrea Sacchi [p. 364]. 

710. Christ bearing his Cross, 817, (Mr. 
Rogers bought this for the same sum in 
1816 from Mr. Hope’s collection.) 

Titian [p. 364]. 
725. Sketch of La Gloria, 270 gs. 
578. Sampson in the lap of Delilah, 40 gs. 
Tintoretto [p. 365}. 
720. Miracle of St. Mark, 410 gs. 


Giacomo Bassano [p. 365]. 

612. Rich Man and Lazarus, 48 gs. 

Francisco Bassano [p. 365}. 

709. Good Samaritan, 230 gs. National 
Gallery. (It was bought by Mr. Rogers 
for 40 gs.) 

A. Caracei [p. 365]. 
730. Coronation of the Virgin, 400 gs. 
L. Caracci [p. 365]. 

623, Virgin and six saints, 160 gs. It 
was bought by Mr. Rogers at Bologna 
in 1821, and hung over his writing-table, 
with the Claud (624) and Raffaelle (625). 

Domenichino [p. 365]. 

605. Landscape. Judgment of Paris, 39 gs. 

606. Landscape, Marsyas. 

550. Landscape, with Tobit, 27 gs. 

679. Birdcatchers, 120 gs. 

Claude Lorraine [p. 365]. 

624, No. 11 of Liber Veritatis, 660 gs. 

N. Poussin [p. 365]. 

622. Adoration of the Shepherds, 110 gs, 
This picture is an exception to the ad- 
vanced prices: it cost Mr. Rogers 155 
guineas, 

Jan van Eyck [p. 365]. 

585. Virgin and Child, 255 gs. 

Ai. Himmelinek [p. 365]. 

599. Portrait of a young man, 86 gs. 

Rudens [p. 366]. 

726. Triumph of Julius Cesar, 1,102/. 
10s. Bought for the National Gallery. 

608. The Horrors of War, 210/. Bought 
for the National Gallery. 

593. Solitude: moonlight, 310 gs. Lord 
Ward. (It was bought for 155 gs.) 
717. The Waggon landscape, 690 gs 
(From the collection of the Marquess 

Camden). 
Rembrandt [p. 366]. 

601. The Emancipation of the United 
Provinces, 60 gs. 

719. His own portrait, 310 gs. (It was 
bought for 66/.) 

617. Landscape : ae scene, 250 gs. 

Holbein. 

560. Portrait of Cardinal Cesar Borgia, 
31 gs. 

Teniers [p. 483]. 

723. The Witch, 300 gs. Mr. Danby 
Seymour. (Bought for 115 gs.) 

564. Cavern scene [p. 484] 41 gs. 

Velasquez [p. 483]. 
693. Philip IV., 205 gs. 
710. Don Balthasar, 1210 gs. 
F. Bassano [p. 483]. 
549. Adoration of the Shepherds, 25/. 
Giorgione [p. 483]. 

579. Knight and Lady, 88 gs. 

699. The Riposo, 70 gs. 

Murillo [p. 483]. 

715. Infant Christ and St. Francis, 230 gs. 
Gozzoli, p. 484 (see Fiesole above). 
Domenichino [p. 484]. 

675. Caricature of Hawking, 4] gs. 
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647. Daft a church, 344 a m 

Gaspar Poussin ({p. 484]. 

670. Woody landscape, 166 gs. 

671. Classical landscape, 151 gs. 

(These are companions from the Colonna 
palace, and bought by Mr. Rogers at 
Rome in 1822.) 

Guercino [p. 484]. 

618. Dead Christ, 155 gs. 

561. Landscape [p. 485], 35 gs. 

Artus van der Neer [p. 484]. 

Moonlight on river, 32 gs. 

537. Fire effect on river, 18} gs. 

Watteau [p. 484). 

566. Masquerade, 155 gs. 

567. Concert, 175 gs 

(Companion Ft from the Earl of 
Carysfort’s collection, bought together 
for 60 guineas, now producing 230 !) 

Parmigiano [p. 484]. 

559. The Riposo, 75/. (From Sir Tho- 

mas Lawrence’s collection.) 
P. F. Mola [p. 484]. 
688. Hagar and Ishmael, 82 gs. 
Leslie, R.A. [p. 484]. 

583. Sancho Panza and the Duchess, 
11767. (Bought by Mr. Lloyd.) 

529. Two Children of Edward IV. in the 
Tower, 215/., Mr. Gambart. (It was 
painted for Mr. Rogers, who paid 40/., 
double the stipulated price.) 

603. The First Lesson, 320 gs. 

Sir C. Eastlake. 

592. The Sisters, 380 gs. 

Sir David Wilkie [p. 484]. 

527. Death of the Red Deer, 375 gs. 

Haydon. 

590. Napoleon at St. Helena. (A small 
copy of Sir R. Peel’s picture, painted 
for Mr. Rogers.) 65 gs. 

Lucas van Leyden x 485]. 

557. St. John and St. M 31 gs. 

P. P ino: but attributed by Waagen 
(see p. 485) to 4. da Messina. 

567. Christ and four Saints, 37 gs. 

Peter Neefs [p. 485]. 

532. Interior of a church, 154 gs. 

533. Another, 20 gs. 

Verocchio, or Pollajuolo [p. 485]. 

587. An Italian lady, 185 gs. Mr. Daven- 
port Bromley. 

Baroccio [p. 485]. 
707. The Entombment. 40. gs. 
621. La Madonna del Gatto, 200 gs. 
Bourguignon [p. 485}. 

Battle piece, 15 gs. 

Another, 114 gs. 

Bernhard Van Orley [p. 485]. 

Emperor Charles V., 100/. 

Schiavone [p. 485]. 

Birth of St. John, 51 gs. 

Desiderio [p. 485]. 
Castle, with an execution, 9/. 

‘alo [p. 485]. 

600,. Virgin and Child, 20 gs. 


536. 


510. 
511. 


555. 
586. 
507. 


556, Holy Family, 98 gs. 

Jan Van Goyen [p. 485]. 
563. Marine piece, 11 gs. 
515. Dutch canal, 134 gs. 

The sale on Monday, May 5, consisted 
of misgellaneous objects of Art and Vertu : 
among them were Flaxman’s reed pen 
(sold for 9s.); Washington’s coffee-cup 
(1d. 158.) ; a copy of Ariosto’s inkstand, 
presented to Mr. Rogers by Lord Gren- 
ville in 1826, with a Latin inscription to 
that effect, 467.; and Addison’s Wri 
table, purchased by Lord Holland for 
14]. 38. 6d. Lot 829, a very fine and 
rare Diptych, of early Limoges work, 239 
guineas. Amongst the works of modern 
sculpture,—a Bust of Homer, an Italian 
copy from the antique, bequeathed to Mr. 
Rogers by the late Lord Holland, and for- 
merly at Ampthill, 41 guineas; a colossal 
Bust of Antinous (833), executed in Italy 
for Thomas Hope, esq. 57/.; Cupid (834), 
by Flaxman, executed for Mr. Rogers, 
115 guineas; Psyche (835), the com- 
panion (which was adopted as a monu- 
ment for Mrs. Tighe, author of “ Psyche”), 
185 guineas: they were both bought by 
Mr. Farrer; Roubilliac’s original Bust of 
Pope, in terra cotta, 137 guineas, by Mr. 
Murray, of Albemarle-street ; Flaxman’s 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, a pair of 
plaster statuettes, executed for Sir T. Law- 
rence, and purchased by Mr. Rogers at 
his sale, 34 guineas. 

On Tuesday the Prints and Drawings 
were sold. A pen-and-ink portrait of the 
Emperor Maximilian (877), by Lucas van 
Leyden, 20/.; Watteau, portrait of a Gen- 
tleman, in red chalk (dated 1721), 797. 5s. 
Lord Ward; Albert Diirer’s Melancthon 
(883), in pen-and-ink, 16/.; the Torso of 
a Child, heightened with white on blue 
paper, by Leonardo da Vinci, 20é.; a por- 
tion of the Triumphal Frieze by A. Man- 
tegna, in bistre, 23/. 10s.; a sketch of 
St. Jobn Baptising Christ (948), by Raf- 
faelle, 30 guineas. The highest prices 
obtained, however, were the following :— 
The Virgin (950), by Raffaelle, with the 
Infant Christ and St. John, a design in 
red chalk, a drawing on the reverse, 140 
guineas; the Entombment (951), the 
celebrated work from the Crozat collec- 
tion, by Raffaelle, 440 guineas, Mr. G. 
Morris Moore ; the Infant Christ and St. 
John (953), by Raffaelle, 61 guineas, Sir 
John Ramsden; a Man in a Cloak (954), 
seated, reading, in black chalk, by M. 
Angelo, engraved in Ottley’s School of 
Design, 51 guineas; a Concert of Four 
Figures (955), in bistre, by Titian, 15/.; a 
Diploma (1014), signed by Ludovico Maria 
Duke of Milan, 28th Jan. 1494, in a mag- 
nificent arabesque border, engraved by 
Ottley, and mentioned by Dr. Waagen as 
being probably executed by Girolamo of 
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Milan, 61 guineas; (1015) Officium B. 
Marie Virginis, a French MS. of about 
the year 1430, greatly resembling Henry 
the Sixth’s Book of Hours, MS. Cotton. 
Domitian XVII. (See Letter of Sir F. 
Madden in Literary Gazette, May 17, 
p. 279.) In the catalogue it was unad- 
visedly stated to be the work of Oderigi, 
who died before 1300, and to have he- 
longed to King Charles II. for which the 
only authority is the cypher of a C on the 
binding. It sold for 80/. 

On Wednesday the sale was confined 
chiefly to Stothard’s works, of which the 
following were the most important, being 
oil-paintings which were inserted into a 
cabinet in the drawing-room: —A Féte 
Champétre, 90 guineas; the Princess, 80 
guineas; the Canterbury Pilgrims, 103 
guineas; Shakspere’s Principal Charac- 
ters, 102 guineas; Three Ladies Gather- 
ing Flowers, 27 guineas; Three Ladies 
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Reading, 28 guineas. A drawing of Hunt 
the Slipper, engraved in Rogers’s Poems, 
sold for 257. 10s. ; and the Poets, a frieze 
for Buckingham Palace, engraved in Mrs. 
Bray’s Life of Stothard, 332. 12s. 

On Thursday, a Spanish Sketch, by 
Wilkie, sold for 81 guineas; Turner’s 
celebrated Stonehenge drawing, engraved 
in the England and Wales, for 290 gui- 
neas; and the Flaxman drawings, seven- 
teen in number, obtained 160 guineas. 

Three sketch-books of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds were sold for 12gs., 10gs., and 6}gs. 
The first and third of these are very inte- 
resting, and we regret to add that they 
have been carried off to New York. They 
have been particularly described in the 
Atheneeum of the 24th May, p. 655. 

The total produce of the sale, including 
the library and remaining stock of Mr. 
Rogers’s poems, was 49,731/. 10s. 9d. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
Inscribed Stone found in Shrewsbury—The Roche Family: Have they a Royal Descent ? 


INscRiBED STONE FOUND IN SHREWSBURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Some time since, in 
making some additions to the premises of 
Mr. Morley, wine-merchant, in Castle- 
street, Shrewsbury, at a depth of about 
eight feet below the level of the present 
street, was found the inscribed stone of 
which an engraving is here presented. 

It is stated that at the same level was a 
stratum supposed to consist of burnt wood, 
upwards of two inches in depth, and se- 
veral pieces of lead were found, with a 
cross of copper of this form : 





The stone is of Purbeck marble, and 
the letters appear to have been coloured. 
It is now fixed near where it was found on 
Mr. Morley’s premises ; and Mr. Dodson, 
the architect, has transmitted a cast to 
the Archwological Institute. 

An engraving of it was published in the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle of the 15th April, 
communicated by Mr. Edward Edwards, 
the bookseller and topographical collector : 
accompanied by an attempt to decipher 
the inscription, in which the wild idea was 
broached that it commemorated the exe- 
cution of David the last British prince in 
the reign of Edward the First. 

I am indebted to the editor of the 
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Shrewsbury Chronicle for the woodcut ; 
but since its publication it has been cor- 
rected by the addition of the first word or 
character (which had been overlooked), 
and by opening the head of the second 
letter in the last line. It is still imperfect 
both at the beginning and end, the stone 
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having evidently been shortened; but it 
may be safely read : 
P’ LALM 
ALIZ 
EST 
RANGE 
DIRRA 
CENT 
1URZ 
And when complete will have run some- 
what in this way: (as above in col. 2.) 
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Ki pater noster, §c. pour l’alm Aliz 
Estrange dirra, cent jurz de pardoun avera. 
—He who shall pray for the soul of Alice 
Estrange, shall have one hundred days of 
pardon. 

Many such inscriptions will be found 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. One 
of the most remarkable is that to Sir 
Robert de Hungerford, at Hungerford in 
Berkshire. It was erected during his life, 
and runs thus : 


Ky pour mons’ Robert de Hungerford tant en il vivera 
Et pour l’alme de ly apres sa mort priera, 

Synk centz et sinqante jours de pardon avera. 

Grante de gatorse Evesqes tant come il fuist en vie 
Par quei en nome de charite, Pater et Ave. 


See a second engraving of this in Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, Hundred of Heytes- 
bury, Plate VII. p. 113. 

The Estranges were a lordly race in the 
reigns of our Norman monarchs, and a 
glance at the pages of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Synopsis of the Peerage (under letter S) 
will show at once what an extraordinary 
number there were of them who in those 
early days occupied the rank of Baron. 
They were of Knokyn, of Ellesmere, of 
Weston and Alditheley, of Wrockwardine, 
of Nesse and Cheswardine, and of Black- 
mere, allin Shropshire—the last the lords of 


the Barony which afterwards descended to 
the Earls of Shrewsbury ; as thatof Knokyn 
did to the Earls of Derby, by whom, 
though not actually possessed of the whole 
of the ancient barony, the title is still used. 
I have not had time to search for the Lady 
Alice, to whose memory this sepulchral 
stone was inscribed: but it is most pro- 
bable that the Rev. Mr. Eyton, whose 
History of Shropshire, now in progress, is 
particularly devoted to ancient genealogy, 
will not be a stranger to her, when her 
name is properly introduced to him. 
Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Tue Rocue Famity: Have THEY A RoyAL Descent? 


Mr. Urnsan,—At a time when public 
attention is being so largely directed to 
the Fermoy Peerage, I trust I may be 
pardoned for addressing you on an inter- 
esting subject connected with the family 
of Roche. My query involves in it no 
less than a royal descent, as claimed for 
that house, by a marriage (presumedly) 
with Elizabeth de Clare, the venerated 
foundress of Clare Hall, in the University 
of Cambridge. 

In your No. for July 1855 (pp. 43- 
47) is a well-timed paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
Peerage of Ireland, and the Title of Fer- 
moy.’’ You have judiciously appended to 
the article a genealogy of the Roche 
family, extracted from the Hibernia Do- 
minicana of De Burgo, or Burke, titular 
bishop of Ossory, and translated from the 
original Latin by Mr. Richard Caulfield, 
of Cork. In this pedigree, the stirp of 
the family is thus recorded :— 

“Tt (the family of Roche) had its 
origin from Charles the Great and other 
Kings of France, from the Counts of 
Flanders, and the Kings of England, 
through Elizabeth de Clare, grand-daughter 
of Edward the First, King of England, by 
his daughter Joanna, who married Ralph 
de Rupe, son of Alexander, heretofore 
widow of John de Burgh, father of 


William de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, and 
mother of the aforesaid William ; as is 
evident in a genealogy of the same family 
preserved in the Heralds’ Office, London, 
which Sir William Segar, principal king of 
arms (Garter), made anno 1615, from 
which I copy the preceding and sub- 
sequent accounts of that year.”’ 

ow, at first sight, from the high 
authority given for this statement, one 
would be disposed to accept unhesitatingly 
the marriage and consequent alliance with 
the blood royal for the Roches; and the 
authors of “The Extinct Peerages of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’’ the late Mr. 
J. Burke and his son, the present Ulster 
King, implicitly follow in the steps of the 
author of Hibernia Dominicana. At p. 
692 of “The Extinct Peerages,’’ under 
* Roche—ViscountT Fermoy,’’ I find 
as follows :— 

‘“‘ Ralph de la Roche, son of Alexander 
de Rupe, or de la Roche, patriarch of the 
family in Ireland, m. Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heir of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, by the Princess Joan, his wife, 
daughter of Edward I., and was father of 
David de la Roche,” &c. 

When I turn to the history of the 
Clares, I cannot discover a trace of this 
union; and I would ask for information 
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from yourself, and from your corres- 
pondents. Does the pedigree in the 
Heralds’ Office contain such a record, 
and if so, is there foundation for it ? 

It is very true that Gilbert de Clare, 
seventh Earl of Hertford and third Earl of 
Gloucester, having divorced his wife Alice, 
daughter of the Earl of Angoulesme and 
niece of the King of France, wedded, circ. 
13 Edw. I., secondly, the famous Joan 
of Acre, and by this lady had (with Gil- 
bert, Eleanor, and Margaret,) a daughter, 
Elizabeth. It is equally certain that Eli- 
zabeth de Clare, having been married to 
John de Burgh, had issue by him an only 
son, William de Burgh, Earl of Ulster ; 
that her husband pre-deceased her, and 
that she re-entered into the married 
estate. But with whom? Lodge (vol. i. 
p- 124, note, Dublin 1789), in his *‘ Peer- 
age of Ireland,” thus writes :— 

‘On 3rd February, 1315, she (Eliza- 
beth, widow of John de Burgh) re-married 
with Theobald de Verdon, Lord of Heth, 
in Oxfordshire, summoned to parliament 
as a Baron, from 28 Ed. I. to Ed, II. 
inclusive ; and by him, who died at his 
castle of Alveton, 27th July, 1317, hada 
daughter, Isabel, born 21st March after 
his death, who was married to Henry 
Lord Ferrers of Groby; her third hus- 
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band was Sir Roger D’Amorie, Baron of 
Amorye, in the co. of Antrim, in the 
reign of Ed. I1., with whom she lies buried 
in the church of Ware, Hertfordshire. 
She was the foundress of Clare Hall, in 
the University of Cambridge.” 

It appears too much to allot to Eliza- 
beth de Clare a fourth husband, viz. Ralph 
de Rupe. 

Was there an error about Gilbert de 
Clare’s daughter, Elizabeth, and should 
the Garter king have named, in her stead, 
either her sister Eleanor, or Margaret ? 
But, even this supposition fails. For, 
Eleanor wedded first Hugh le Despencer, 
and secondly, William Lord Zouche ; 
and Margaret was first married to Piers 
Gavestone, and secondly, to Hugh de 
Audley, created, in 1337, Earl of Glou- 
cester. 

May I trespass on your kindness in 
solving what has proved to me a genealo- 
gical enigma? I have only to add that 
my desire, for hereditary and personal 
reasons, would be to confirm Bishop 
Burke’s statement, if it were possible, 
instead of confuting it; but I have grave 
doubts about his correctness. 

Yours, &c. 
Samvuet Haymay, Clk. 
Youghal, May 17th, 1856. 
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The anticipated removal of the Learned 
Societies from Somerset House is likely 
to be deferred for the present. There are 
four societies which now occupy apart- 
ments provided in that palace: the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Astronomical Society, and the Geological 
Society. For the two former the rooms 
were actually built, and their architectural 
ornaments allude to the circumstance: to 
the two latter they have been assigned in 
more modern times. Ina recent interview 
given to the officers of the four societies 
by Mr, Wilson the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, they were informed that they might 
remove to Burlington House, but that it 
would be with the prospect of a second 
removal, in the event of Burlington House 
— It appears that the Royal 


Society is anxious for more space, but it is 
doubtful whether the present Burlington 
House will afford it with convenience, 
The Antiquaries have no desire to remove, 
unless the government actually requires 
their rooms, and can supply them with 
adequate accommodation elsewhere. The 
Secretary of the Treasury remarked that 
it had been understood that there was 
a general wish on the part of the Societies 
to remove from their present location ; 
but, if that was not the case, he believed 
the Government had no desire to disturb 
them. 

The Geographical Society held its an- 
niversary on the 26th May, when the 
Founder’s gold medal was awarded to 
Dr. E. Kane, of the United States, for his 
services and discoveries in the Polar Re- 
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gions during two American Expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions, and for his Memoirs and Charts 
communicated to the Society; the Patrons’ 
gold medal to Dr. Barth, for his explora- 
tions in Central Africa, his numerous ex- 
cursions round Lake Chad, his discovery 
of the great river Benueh, and his adven- 
turous journey to Timbuctoo; and a silver 
watch to Corporal Church, of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, for his excellent ob- 
servations while attached to the Central 
African Mission. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, held on the 
5th May, William Tite, esq. M.P. in the 
chair as Vice-President, the report of the 
council showed that during the year ten 
gentlemen had been elected Fellows (six 
of whom were previously Associates), and 
that fourteen had been elected Associates. 
There are now 135 Fellows and 135 Asso- 
ciates. The East India Company had 
given permission for photographs to be 
made of their interesting set of drawings 
representing the public buildings at Beejé- 

ore. The sum of 200/. stock had been 
added to the funded property of the Insti- 
tute; and a good balance was still in hand. 
Mr. Scoles having resigned the post of 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. C. Nelson was 
elected his successor, together with Mr. M. 
D. Wyatt. 

The annual meeting of the Camden So- 
ciety was held on the 2nd of May, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. The Report of the 
Council, after noticing the loss by death 
of Lord Viscount Strangford, a member 
of the Council for several years, and 
editor of The Household Expenses of the 
Princess Elizabeth during her residence at 
Hatfield, from Oct. 1551 to Sept. 1552, 
printed in the second volume of the Cam- 
den Miscellany ; and of John Adamson, 
esq. Secretary S. A. Newc.,a Local Secre- 
tary of the Camden Society, and of several 
other members during the past year, con- 
gratulated the meeting on the continued 
financial prosperity of the Society, and 
stated that on its list of members there 
are at this time the names of no fewer 
than fifty-three permanent Libraries scat- 
tered over the three kingdoms and the 
continent of Europe, and reaching to 
America, and even to Australia. Such 
subscribers offer an evidence of the wide 
diffusion of the labours of the Society, 
and constitute an important guarantee for 
its stability. 

The publications for the year 1855-6 
have been— 

1. Charles I. in 1646. Letters of King 
Charles the First to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. Now first printed from a MS. in 
the possession of Joseph C. Witton, esq. 
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Edited by John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. Di- 
rector Camd. Soc. e 

2. An English Chronicle of the en “2 
of Richard II., Henry IV., Henry V., 
and Henry VI., written before the year 
1471. Edited by the Rev. John Silvester 
Davies, M.A. from a MS. which has de- 
scended in his family from the historian 
Speed. 

3. Extent of the Estates of the Hos- 
pitalers in England; taken under the 
direction of Prior Philip de Thame, a.p. 
1338. From the Original in the Public 
Library at Malta. Edited by the Rev. 
Lambert B. Larking, M.A. (Not yet 
issued.) 

During the year the following have been 
added to the list of suggested publica- 
tions : — 

1. A Catalogue of the Library of St. 
Augustine, York ; from the Original MS, 
in the library at Trinity College, Dublin. 
To be edited by the Rev. James Hen- 
thorn Todd, D.D. &c. 

2. Compositions for not receiving the 
Honour of Knighthood, tempore Henry 
VIII., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I, 

3. A Collection of Papers connected 
with the Proceedings of the Two Parlia- 
ments in 1640. From the Surrenden 
MSS. To be edited by the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking, M.A. 

On the publication of the third and 
fourth volumes of Mr. Macaulay’s History 
of+England the Council communicated 
with the Warden and Fellows of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, on the subject of 
printing The Diary of Narcissus Luttrell, 
the curiosity and value of which had been 
so clearly pointed out by Mr. Macaulay. 
The required permission would have been 
accorded to the Camden Society, had not 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press noti- 
fied to the authorities of All Souls, very 
shortly afterwards, their anxiety to under- 
take its publication. 

To these statements of the Council we 
may add, that the loss of Luttrell’s Diary 
may possibly be compensated by the acqui- 
sition of that of Charles Montagu, Earl 
of Halifax, by favour of his Grace the ~ 
Duke of Devonshire: at present the MS. 
is. mislaid, but Mr. Payne Collier an- 
nounced at the general meeting that he is 
already put in possession of some valua- 
ble correspondence of that noblemen. 
Other works of the Society now in the 
press are:—1l. The French romance of 
Blonde of Oxford and Jehan of Dam- 
martin, which has been long under the 
care of Mr. Thomas Wright, and of which 
he is now making an English translation ; 
2. The Domesday of St. Paul’s, to which 
the Ven. the Archdeacon of London is 
writing an aeeey st 3, The Diary of 
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John Rous, M.P. from 1625 to 1643, edited 
by Mrs. Mary Everett Green; 4. The Tre- 
velyan Papers, edited by Mr. Payne Collier ; 
and 5. The Surrenden Papers already men- 
tioned. In the place of the three mem- 
bers of Council retiring by rotation, were 
elected Earl Jermyn, Sir Frederick Mad- 
den, and William Tite, esq. M.P.; and as 
auditors of the ensuing year, George R. 
Corner, esq. F.S.A., John Forster, esq. 
and Thomas Wm. King, esq. F.S.A. York 
herald. 

At the Universily of Cambridge the 
Norrisian prize, for the best essay on a 
subject connected with the Evidences of 
Christianity, has been adjudged to T. Bux- 
ton, B.A., of Corpus Christi College (son 
of Mr. Buxton, of Bishop Auckland). 

At the University of Oxford the Arnold 
Historical Prize has been awarded to John 
Henry Bridges, B.A. of Oriel college. The 
curators of the Taylor Institution have 
elected Count Saffi teacher of the Italian 
language. This is a new appointment. 

e Rev. William Edw. Jelf, B.D. has 
been appointed Bampton Lecturer for the 
year 1857. 

On the 21st May the Chancellor’s prizes 
were awarded, as follows :—Latin Essay, 
Heming Robinson, B.A. scholar, Balliol ; 
Latin Verse, Edward Charles Wickham, 
Fellow of New College; English Essay, 
Samuel Harvey Reynolds, B.A. Fellow of 
Brasenose ; Newdigate Prize, William 
Powell James, scholar, Oriel; Denyer 
Theological Prize, Rev. Henry Boyd, B.A. 
Exeter. 

The Ellerton prize for the best English 
essay on a theological subject has been 
awarded to H. S. Byrth, B.A. of Brasenose 
college. A prize of 102. for the second 
best essay was at the same time given to 
H. L. Bennett, B.A. of Corpus Christi 
college. 

The Rev. W. G. Watson, of Caius 
college, Cambridge, M.A. formerly Vice- 
Principal and Chaplain of Putney college, 
has been elected Assistant-Reader of the 
Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, in the room of 
the Rev. T. H. Greene, M.A. resigned. 

The first classical scholarship at Trinity 
college, Dublin, was gained by the Hon. 
H. Leeson, son of Earl Milltown, andra 
pupil of St. Columba’s College. Two 
Roman Catholics were for the first time 
admitted to scholarships. 

The Queen has nominated J. C. Max- 
well, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. 

Mr. John O’Bewrne Crowe, of Queen’s 
University, has obtained, by competitive 
examination, the Professorship of Celtic 
Languages in Queen’s College, Galway. 

Mr. George Scharf, jun. has been ap- 


pointed Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Art at Queen’s College, in Harley-street. 

The Nottingham Journal states that a 
purse, containing 1000/. the result of a 
public subscription commenced some time 
ago, has been presented to Mr. Thomas 
Cooper, the Chartist poet. 

The friends of John Lee, esq. LL.D., 
F.R.S., are subscribing for his portrait, to 
be placed in the family portrait-gallery at 
Hartwell ; proposing to distribute litho- 
graphic copies for every half-guinea sub- 
scribed. ‘The managers are James Bell, 
esq. F.R.S. of New Broad-street, and 
James Glaisher, esq. F.R.S. of Lewisham. 

The library of the late John Lane, esq. 
of King’s Bromley Manor, which was es- 
pecially rich in topography, was disposed 
of by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson in 
April, and his cabinet of coins and medals 
on the 20th and 21st of May. 

The unrivalled collection of editions 
and translations of Camoens, and other 
books, collected by the late John Adamson, 
esq. K.T.S. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, were 
sold by the same auctioneers on the 22nd 
of May. 

We are informed that the large collec- 
tion of moulds of Coins and Seals formed 
by the late Mr. John Doubleday has been 
purchased by the British Museum. His 
collection of Numismatic books and cata- 
logues, with a small miscellaneous library, 
and some Etruscan and other antiquities, 
were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson, on the 30th April, Mr. Double- 
day was the compiler of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Ancient British and British- 
Roman Coins, printed in the Materials for 
the History of Britain, Volume I. We 
think it fortunate that the Museum has 
purchased the Seal-moulds, as it will hold 
itself engaged to form a Catalogue of them : 
and it is to be hoped that hereafter ar- 
rangements will be made to supply casts 
from these moulds with the same facility 
with which they could be procured during 
Mr. Doubleday’s lifetime. 

In addition to the pictures bequeathed by 
Mr. Rogers to the National Gallery (and 
described in March p. 277) we are happy 
to record that four others have been se- 
cured by purchase from the same source : 
—viz. the Rubens version of Andrea Man- 
tegna; the same painter’s sketch for his 
celebrated picture ‘‘ The Allegory of 
War,’’ in the Pitti Palace at Florence; a 
magnificent Bassano, ‘‘ The Good Sama- 
ritan;’’ and a fragment of Fresco from the 
Carmine Church at Florence, by Giotto. 
Our representations of Rubens, not for 
large pictures, but of his mind and tech- 
nical excellences, bid soon for variety to 
equal those of any other public collec- 
tion. The Venetian School has obtained 
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another glory in the acquisition of ‘‘ The 
Good Samaritan ;” and the Giotto is most 
welcome, as a first and genuine fragment 
of a master, rare indeed, beyond the Alps. 
The back of this picture is a mass of plas- 
ter, as actually extracted from the wall of 
achurch. Giotto’s best works are mural 
decorations. His panel pictures are few, 
and have most of them been retained 
either in the churches and convents of 
Italy or else in its public museums. On 
Whit-Monday two other pictures were 
hung on the walls of the National Gallery, 
a large picture, by Pordenone, represent- 
ing part of an Evangelist, of colossal pro- 
portions; and a very remarkable picture, 
in tempera, by Sandro Botticelli. The 
latter is circular in form, and represents 
the Madonna, a half-figure, holding the 
infant Saviour to her breast, with St. John, 
in adoration, and another youthful figure 
probably intended for an angel. Botticelli— 
born, at Floreace, in 1447, and died 1515— 
was the pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi. This 
picture is said to have cost 160/. 

Mr. Wilson has introduced a Bill into 
Parliament to enable the Trustees of the 
National Gallery to sell pictures. The 
necessity for this arises from the fact that 
many persons who have collections of pic- 
tures refuse to sell them separately; and 
thus, with one or two good pictures,—or 
pictures which are required for the Na- 
tional Gailery—the Trustees may obtain 
possession of many inferior works, which 
it is impossible to hang. The Bill will 
provide that all sales of national pictures 
shall be public, and by auction. 

At the general meeting of the Ar Union, 
it appeared that the subscriptions of last 
year amounted to the sum of 13,960/. 16s. ; 
of which 6,031/7. was allotted to Pictures 
and other prizes, and 4,694/.to engravings. 
At the drawing, the 200/. prize was gained 
by Mr. J. Scott, of Bath; the 150/. prize 
by Mr. Keatley, Grimsby: and the three 
100/, prizes by J. Bradshaw, Leeds; J, 
Bontoft, Boston ; and R. Robinson, St. 
Helen’s, Liverpool, 

Among Mr. Fairrie’s Collection of Mo- 
dern Pictures, sold in April, were Tur- 
ner’s Temple of Jupiter, painted in 1818, 
sold to Mr. Gambert for 1,365/.; Mac- 
lise’s Choice of Hercules, 3202. ; A Border 
Raid, by Cooper, 378/.; Puppy and Frog, 
by Sir E. Landseer, 304/. 10s.; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Fidelity, 210/. The re- 
sult of two days’ sale was about 10,0007. 

Government has commissioned s¢atues 
of Burke and Curran for St. Stephen’s 
Hail. These statues complete the series 
of twelve great ornaments of the House of 
Commons, and continue the theory of 
taking representatives of popularity and 
service from both sides of the House, 
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Thus we have, in pairs, Hampden and 
Falkland, Selden and Clarendon, Somers 
and Walpole, Pitt and Fox. The price 
of the new figures is 1,0007. each. Mr. 
Theed is entrusted with the statue of 
Burke, Mr. Carew with that of Curran. 

Mr. Noble, of Bruaton-street, has suc- 
ceeded in modelling a colossal Bust of Her 
Majesty which is to be placed in the 
Town-hall at Manchester. It is said to 
be a very perfect portrait (her Majesty 
having honoured the artist with repeated 
sittings), and to combine very happily the 
feminine expression with the dignity of 
royalty. The treatment of the hair and 
the diadem, which latter is taken from a 
diadem of the ancient Saxon shape and 
character in possession of Her Majesty, 
and the fashion of the dress, which is 
Saxon, give an air of originality to the work. 

The Photograph Club, a new associa- 
tion akin to the old Etching Club, has 
produced a volume of fifty photographs 
by fifty different hands, to which Mr. 
Whittingham, of Chiswick, has attached 
50 pages of letter-press of corresponding 
beauty. This, their first volume, most 
wonderfully exhibits the progress which 
photography has made in England during 
the past year. Each of the 50 members 
sends 52 impressions of what he considers 
to be his best photograph, with a descrip- 
tion of the process used in obtaining it. 
Fifty copies are distributed among the 
members, the fifty-first is offered to her 
Majesty, and the fifty-second presented to 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Burford has opened in his upper 
circle at Leicester-square a panoramic 
view of St. Petersburg. The spectator 
stands on thé gallery of the Observatory, 
facing the Admiralty and Dockyard. The 
season is summer: and both country and 
city wear their best and liveliest appear- 
ance. The Neva, which flows clear and 
smooth through the greater portion of the 
picture, is a masterpiece of water-painting, 
and the architectural details are in Mr. 
Burford’s best manner. 

An Exhibition of the “Art Treasures 
of Great Britain,” is announced for at 
Manchester, in 1857 ; 60,000/., having 
been subscribed in a very few days by 
way of a guarantee fund. It is to em- 
brace painting and sculpture; and a col- 
lection of portraits of worthies, both local 
and national. 

Harrow School Chapel has been under- 
going a process of almost entire trans- 
formation. A new aisle has been added, 
from funds subscribed by the masters and 
the parents of the boys; and a beautiful 
chancel erected at acost exceeding 2,500/, 
by the munificence of the head master, 
Dr. Vaughan. 
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Balliol Coliege, Ozford. ‘The chapel of 
this college has been demolished, and is to 
be replaced immediately by a new one, 
from the designs of Mr. Butterfield. It 
will occupy the old site, but extended 
somewhat further into the garden. The 
picturesque turret of the old chapel, as 
seen from the approach to Trinity College, 
will be regretted by many. 

A new chapel has been erected in Bria- 

tol Gaol, out of the proceeds of the pri- 
soners’ labour, and in great measure by 
their hands, under the superintendence of 
the governor. It is 80 feet long and 50 
feet wide, and of an ornate style of archi- 
tecture hitherto unusual in a prison. The 
seats rise in tiers from the ground, in ac- 
cordance with the separate system, so that 
while the prisoners see and can be seen by 
the clergyman and prison officers, they 
cannot see each other. At the eastern end 
and above the communion table is a gal- 
lery, supported by highly-enriched Corin- 
thian pillars, the arms of the magistrates 
of the city being emblazoned on the panels. 
The windows are filled with stained glass, 
the roof is supported by carved brackets, 
and the ceiling is diapered with patterns in 
florid colours. 
_ At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, or rather 
in the ‘‘Ladye Chapel” adjoining, the 
Rev. Mr. Cnrling and some of the most 
influential parishioners have placed in the 
northern windows, six full-length portraits 
of the following martyrs, executed in beau- 
tiful stained glass by Mr. Ward of Soho, 
viz.: Laurence Saunders, Rector of All- 
hallows, Bread-street, who was burnt at 
Coventry, Feb. 8, 1555; Robert Farrar, 
Bishop of St. David’s, burned Feb. 13, 
1555; Rowland Taylor, D.D., Rector of 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, who was burnt in Had- 
leigh, Feb. 9, 1555; John Rogers, Vicar 
of St. Sepulchre’s, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, burned in Smithfield, Feb. 4, 
1555 ; John Hooper, Bishop of Worces- 
ter and Gloucester, burned at Gloucester, 
Feb. 9, 1555 ; and John Bradford, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, burnt in Smithfield, 
July 1, 1555. 

At Yeovil, a monument to the late vicar 
has been erected in the parish church, 
by James Sherwood Westmacott, esq. 
sculptor, of London,and by him their wishes 
have been ably carried out. Placed in an 
old niche on the north side of the chancel, 
the deceased appearing in the attitude 
of tae the pedestal representing a 
desk or pulpit, being designed in accord- 
ance with the architecture of the niche. 
Its centred compartment bears the follow- 
ing inscription: — “1I.H.S. Roserr 
Puettrs, M.A, 40 years Vicar of this 

arish ; born 22nd Jan. 1791, died 24th 
eb, 1855. This monument is erected by 
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his friends and parishioners, in memory of 
‘an eloquent man and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,’ who ‘ preached unto them Jesus.’ "’ 
Spandrils are filled with foliage of the oak 
and the hawthorn, amidst which are intro- 
duced shields of the families of Phelips and 
Harbin, emblazoned in their heraldic co- 
lours. The pedestal is of Caen stone, the 
bust is of marble. 

Mr. Akerman announces a new work by 
subscription, entitled, ‘‘ Reliques of the 
Celtic, Romano- British, and Anglo-Saxon 
Periods,”’ uniform with ‘‘ Remains of Pa- 
gan Saxondom.” 

The Rev. Adam Baynes has liberally 
presented to the British Musuem the whole 
of the correspondence of his ancestor, 
Captain Adam Baynes, an officer in the 
army of the Parliament, and subsequently 
Commissioner for Inland Revenue during 
the Protectorate. Many of these letters 
have formed the subject of repeated com- 
munications to the Society of Antiquaries, 
by Mr. Akerman, their Secretary, and 
have been printed in the Society’s pro- 
ceedings. Those relating to Scotland have 
been edited by the same gentleman, for 
the Bannatyne Club. These letters amount 
to many hundreds, and extend over a 
period of about ten years—namely, from 
the death of Charles I. to the restoration 
of his son. Among them are letters of 
General Monk ; Colonel R. Lilburne, the 
Regicide ; General Lambert and his wife ; 
Sir William Killigrew ; Admiral Lawson, 
&c. &c. There are also the title deeds of 
the royal property purchased by Captain 
Baynes, including Holdenby in Northamp- 
tonshire, Pickering and Scaby, and Aycliff, 
Great Burden, and Billingham. 

A mass of letters, written from and to 
Duplessis-Mornay, the great Huguenot 
leader in the time of Henri IV., and as 
soldier, statesman, and author, one of the 
brightest ornaments of Protestantism, has 
just been discovered at a place called La 
Maison-Neuve-Montournais, department 
of La Vendée. It is intended to publish 
the more remarkable, several being, it is 
said, from Queen Elizabeth. — Literary 
Gazette. 

In February last a free Public Library 
was opened at Melbourne in Australia. It 
owes its existence to the exertions of 
Judge Barry, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court. He took the Legislature 
just in time, when the revenue had in- 
creased from less than 300,0007. to more 
than 3,000,000/., obtained money for the 
building, and for about 3,000 volumes. 
Last year there was a vote of 3,000/., but 
it lapsed for want of money. This year 
3,000/. is on the estimates, and, as the 
revenue is improving and the colony is 
flourishing, it will no doubt be voted and 
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paid. The best colonial library is at 
Cape Town, but an annual payment for 
admission is required. The Quebec library 
is also good, but that also is not free. 
The Proceedings against the Forger 
Simonides have come to an unexpected 
termination. After he had been conveyed 
as a prisoner from Leipsig to Berlin, the 
Prussian authorities found that no charge 
could be there legally substantiated against 
him, as he had not committed or attempted 
any fraud in Prussia, or on a Prussian 
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subject. He was therefore naar to the 
frontier, and he returned to Leipsig, where 
he appeared with great effrontery in a 
public coffee-house, attended by some of 
his countrymen; but the police, exerting 
their continental power of ejecting him 
from Saxony, gave him a compulsory pass 
to Vienna, whither he proceeded, threat- 
ening the authorities and all concerned in 
his first arrest with an action for heavy 
damages, and for the recovery of the two 
thousand dollars that were taken from him. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Annais of England; an Epitome 
of English History, from Cotemporary 
Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and 
other Public Records. Vol. I. (John 
Henry and James Parker.) 12mo.— The 
second volume is published of this admi- 
rable compilation: extending from the 
accession of Henry IV. to the death of 
Charles I. The merits of the book, as we 
remarked in our former notice of it, consist 
in a rigid conciseness, combined with an 
accurate collation of the best authorities. 
Under each reign an impartial review is 
taken of the personal character and policy 
of the sovereign, followed by a chronolo- 
gical series of events, to which are ap- 
pended brief biographical notes upon the 
leading statesmen and other historical per- 
sonages. It was intended that the work 
should have been completed in two 
volumes, but, as such limits have been 
found too small, it will now be extended 
to a third, which will close with the acces- 
sion of the house of Brunswick. For the 
aid of systematic students of English his- 
tory, a classified list of authorities is pro- 
mised, by way of appendix; and a body 
of notes and illustrations, derived, as far 
as possible, from contemporary sources. 
On one subject, in particular, we see they 
are proposed to be copious,—the cha- 
racter of Richard the Third, which the 
author stoutly defends. The book is 
decorated with numerous heraldic cuts, 
and with the heads of the sovereigns, 
taken from their great seals,—not always 
the best portraits. Following that autho- 
rity, the collar worn by King James I. 
and King Charles I. ought to be that of 
the Garter. The badge given for Edward 
VI. (p. 205) is really that of Edward IV. ; 
and the royal arms in pp. 91, 115, are in- 
correct, from the fleurs-de-lis being ar- 
ranged one and two instead of ‘ two 
and one.”” We regret these defects, as in 
such a work the embellishments ought to 
be as accurate as the text. It may also be 
remarked that the arms of Seymour, in 


p- 179, should have been engraved with 
the “ royal augmentation’’ instead of with- 
out it, or else both ways, like those of 
Howard in p. 103. 

The History of the Church of England 
in the Colonies. Vol. II]. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 
807. By the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, 
M.A.—This volume concludes a work, 
which the author may justly be said to 
have achieved, from the difficulties which 
naturally beset such an undertaking, and 
the patience and industry it required. We 
had made copious notes of important par- 
ticulars, but are obliged to forego them as 
too numerous for our purpose, and the 
space at our present disposal. The work 
does not appear to be carried through 
entirely on the original plan, but of this 
we do not complain, as the design was too 
extensive. As a colonial church history, 
it is a valuable addition to our former 
ecclesiastical histories; but it is even 
more, for the light it reflects illustrates 
the transactions of the church at home. 
Some compression of style would have im- 
proved it, and perhaps in another edition 
the author may adopt this suggestion. 
But, taking the work as it stands, our 
opinion may be briefly expressed: such 
a book was wanting to English history, 
and, thanks to the writer, it has ceased to 
be so now. 





Architectural Notes on the Churches 
and other Medieval Buildings of Suffolk. 
(Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topo- 
graphy of England, Part VIL) J. H. 
and James Parker. 8vo.—Suffolk is a 
county abounding in churches, the number 
described in this book being between five 
and six hundred. The greater portion of 
them have been surveyed, expressly for 
this occasion, by Mr. William Caveler, 
who is already honourably known as well 
for other architectural works as for his 
former contributions to this series. A 
considerable district has been confided to 
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a gentleman whose name is still more cele- 
brated,-—- Mr. T. M. Rickman, “ the 
son of, and labouring zealously in the 
same profession as, the late great, if not 
the greatest, benefactor to Architectural 
Study.’’ Mr. Archdeacon Ormerod has 
bestowed a careful supervision on the no- 
tices of all the churches within his juris- 
diction : and various other gentlemen have 
given their co-operation. The architec- 
ture of Suffolk is richest in the elaborate 
work of the late Perpendicular style; Rick- 
man pointed out some few examples of 
supposed Saxon; in Norman it does not 
abound, though it boasts the magnificent 
gate-tower at Bury; nor is there much 
Early-English or Decorated work. The 
round towers of many of the churches are 
a peculiar feature of the district: they 
were once presumed to be of remote an- 
tiquity, but are now ascertained to be of 
various ages. The mixture of flint with 
stone imparts an agreeable variety to the 
architecture of the Eastern counties, and 
often fulfils the object of sculptured deco- 
ration. Brick is also frequently found ; but 
it is remarked by Mr. Caveler, that, ‘‘ so far 
as the churches are concerned, it had been 
well if bricks had not been invented. 
- .. On the other hand, the brickwork 
of the halls and mansion-houses in the 
county cannot be too highly extolled. 
There appears to be no limit to the va- 
riety of moulding and ornament to be 
produced in this material ; the noble stacks 
of chimneys are especially objects of ad- 
miration.”’ 

This ‘‘ Ecclesiastical and Architectural 
Topography ” has been so well and tho- 
roughly done, that we have only to regret 
it does not proceed more quickly. Can- 
not some of the active and zealous members 
of the various county societies lend a 
helping hand? The portions completed 
contain—Vol. I. the Diocese of Oxford ; 
Vol. II. that of Ely, being the counties of 
Bedford, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. 
The present Part is more illustrated with 
engravings than its predecessors. 





The Churches of Essex, archilectu- 
rally described and illustrated by George 
Buckler, Architect, Part I. Royal 8vo. 
—This bids fair to be another valuable 
contribution to our ecclesiastical topo- 
graphy. The county of Essex has 
fallen behind in matters of history: 
having been too !ong satisfied with the 
authentic but jejune and _ unsatisfac- 
tory work of Morant, a mere history of 
landed property, compiled when our anti- 
quities were imperfectly understood, and 
the principles of ancient architecture ut- 
terly unknown. A new era has now 
opened under the auspices of an active 
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county society. Its members will wel- 
come the present work : for the excellence 
of which the very name of Buckler forms 
a guarantee. The engravings are wholly 
executed in wood ; and it is evidently the 
intention to give features of real interest 
(including ground-plans) rather than 
merely pretty pictures. Such are the fine 
wooden porch at Margaretting, and the 
round tower at Broomfield, which are the 
two churches described in the present 
part. 





The Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, revised from Critical Sources. By 
S Davidson, D.D. 8vo. pp. xvi. 222. (Bag- 
ster.)—An eminent clergyman, preaching 
before the University of Oxford in 1825, 
reckoned among the advantages possessed 
by the poor in reading the Bible, their 
freedom from the perplexity caused by va- 
rious readings. No doubt it could well 
be wished that such had never crept into 
the sacred text. But (reverentially speak- 
ing) it has pleased Divine Providence to 
fence the text against wilful corruptions 
by prohibition only (Rev. xxii. 18, 19, 
Deut. iv. 2), and not to preserve it either 
from these or from casual ones by miracle. 
On the contrary, in the words of a dis- 
tinguished critic and annotator, ‘ Vari- 
antes lectiones, quod omnes fateri cogun- 
tur, orte sunt ex negligentia, oscitantia, 
JSestinatione, aliquando et ex malitia de- 
scriptorum. Est nobis Varia Lectio, 
aberratio scriptoris a scriptura vel mente 
Auctoris, quem describit ; que generalis 
descriptio, omnem quidem, etiam minime 
literule aberrationem pro varia lectione 
recognoscit,’’ (Bengel, Gnomon N. T. 
Preef. c. 9.) Hence, as Gesner remarks, 
“ Hi libri tractati sunt, ut scriptores 
antiqui, adhibita arte critica, collectis va- 
riis lectionibus, collatis MSS., et haben- 
tur ut auctores classici. Hic navatur jam 
studium virorum doctorum videndi, que- 
nam sit vera lectio.’’ (Isagoge, s. 164, 
ed. 1784.) 

The science of various readings, as it re- 
gards the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment, does not reach further back (gene- 
rally speaking) than two centuries. It 
originated with Louis Cappel (Cappellus), 
a French Protestant theologian of Saumur, 
whom Mr. Orme (Bibl. Biblica, p. 81) 
calls ‘‘ one of the most distinguished men 
of the 17th century.’’? To quote the 
words of the Abbé Tabaraud, in the Biog. 
Universelle (vol. vii.), ‘‘ Cappel doit étre 
régardé comme le pére de la véritable 
critique sacrée, et ses ouvrages font 
époque dans cette partie.’’ In 1624, ‘il 


jéta les fondemens dans son arcanum 
punctuationis revelatum,’’ which attacked 
the authority of the Masoretic points, and, 
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though their defence was undertaken by 
the younger Buxtorf and others, “ il étaya 
son systéme de preuves si démonstratives, 
qu’il a enfin prévalu parmi les plus doctes 
hébraisants.’? This was followed in 1650 
by his ‘‘ Critica Sacra ; sive de variis, que 
in sacris Veteris Testamenti Libris occur- 
runt, Lectionibus, libri sex,’’ which had 
cost him the labour of 36 years. In 
this work he impugned the idea, then 
generally held, of the absolute integrity 
of the Hebrew text; and contended that 
verbal mistakes had crept into it; 
that the printed editions did not always 
coincide ; and that the ancient versions 
might be employed in correcting them. 
The various readings supplied by MSS. 
were then but little known, and therefore 
did not enter into his plan, though they 
have since acquired a considerable share in 
the controversy. The difficulties he ex- 
perienced in publishing this work among 
the French Protestants were so great, that 
he was obliged to make interest to get it 
printed by royal licence at Paris. It was 
attacked by his former antagonist Bux- 
torf,and by Arnold Boot, who accused 
him of a design ‘‘ pour ruiner le texte 
original de la Bible.’’ In an account of 
his family, prefixed to his Miscellaneous 
Works, he alludes briefly to the contro- 
versy, without naming his opponent, but 
Buxtorf is probably meant. “ Aliquot 
mea scripta vir quidam oppugnavit, ad 
quem non magna inde reditura est gloria 
apud callidos justosque estimatores ac 
judices rerum, de quibus cum illo contro- 
versia est. De his autem uter nostrum 
rectits senserit, doctorum posterorumque 
sit judicium.’’ (Commentarii in V. T. 
Amst. 1689, p. xiv.) Posterity has de- 
cided in his favour. ‘‘ It is now admitted 
(observes Mr. Horne) that Cappel has 
fully proved his point.’’* More thanthat, 
his doctrines ‘‘ are now considered safe- 
guards of the principles they were falsely 
supposed to injure.” (Orme, p. 85.) 
Even the Abbé Guenée, in his ‘“ Lettres 
Juives,” rebutting the attacks of Voltaire 
on the Old Testament, in the case of 
Exod. xxxii. 28, has recourse to variation, 
and rejects the numerals of the Vulgate 
for those of the Hebrew, as offering a 
narrower mark to the shaft of an enemy. 
(Vol. i. p. 138, ed. 1826.) The question 
may be summed up in the words of the 
afore-quoted reviewer of Kennicott (p. 
115), ‘* Leviore varictate lectionis, vel 
textum seepe planiorem, certiorem, ma- 





* The review of Kennicott, in the 
Bibliotheca Critica, vol. i. part i. Amst. 
1777 (conducted by Wyttenbach), illus- 
trates the progress of opinion on this 
subject. 
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gisque perspicuum efficere possumus, vel 
quasi vestigiis ad veram scripturam dedu- 
cimur.”+ 

Mr. Isaac Taylor regards the progress 
made towards bringing the original text to 
a state of undisputed purity, as one of the 
favourable circumstances of ourtime. If 
doubts and suspicions concerning it had 
remained unexamined, they might have 
checked the progress of a future religious 
revival; but the documents of our faith have 
just passed through the ordeal of criticism, 
when they are in course of delivery to all 
nations. (Nat. Hist. of Enthusiasm, 3d. 
ed. pp. 301, 306-8. 

The object of Dr. Davidson is to pre- 
sent a more perfect text than the received 
one of Van Der Hooght; but he modestly 
considers this volume as a contribution 
only toward that object; and, far from 
opening a door to rash alteration, he pre- 
mises that the critic “‘ may vasily believe 
that the text is more corrupt than it is in 
reality.”” If our resources are limited, 
‘*no reason exists for not employing them 
to the extent they are available.” The 
variations are arranged in order, and 
none of importance, he trusts, have been 
omitted; for many of those collected by 
Kennicott and De Rossi are unimportant, 
relating chiefly to the spelling of particu- 
lar words. Several of the remarks will 
serve as notes on the text, and the whole 
may be regarded as belonging to the appa- 
ratus for criticalstudy. Wedo not mean ~ 
that every junior student should enter at 
once on the question, or the warning that 
“ knowledge puffeth up ’’ (1 Cor. viii. 1) 
may be sadly fulfilled in his case: but 
those who are really interested in the 
subject will feel thankful, for having the 
results of many labours combined in this 
commodious form. 

Tasso and Leonora, The Commentaries 
of Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, 
Gentleman Usher to the august Madama 
Leonora d’Este. By the Author of 
‘© Mary Poweil.’’—Another agreeable ad- 
dition to the now numerous productions 
of a writer whose simple but graphic style is 
embellished with a vivid truth in manners 
and costume, and adorned by a deep sympa- 
thy with the best feelings of human nature. 
A devoted servant of the lady Leonora 
unfolds the details of her honourable but 
derogatory regard for the poet Tasso, aad 
his too intense and more than poetical 





+ For further information we refer those 
readers to whom the subject is compara- 
tively new, to the ample chapter on “ Vari- 
ous Readings” in Mr. Horne’s “ Intro- 
duction,” and to the Preface of Dr. David- 
son’s volume, 
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admiration of the princess. How the story 
is founded upon the records left by Tasso’s 
own pen, is shown in the following pas- 
sage :—‘‘ Late in the evening, I threw 
myself into a chair near an open window, 
and, being rather drowsy, took a little nap. 
Before I closed my eyes, I noticed Tasso 
still leaning over the balcony, with his eyes 
fixed on the moon, which was brightly 
shining on the water. The pier between 
the windows threw him into deep shade, 
and he was as immoveable as a statue. 
When I next looked up, it was because I 
was roused by the light step of Madama 
Leonora, who was passing into the balcony. 
The heat of crowded rooms often over- 
came her and made her pant for air, and 
she did not know that Tasso was there 
already, for I heard a slight exclamation 
ofsurprise. I stretched out my legs again, 
pretty nearly across the window, so that 
no one could pass without stumbling over 
them, and resumed my nap. That is, I 
put myself in the way of resuming it, by 
closing my eyes, and reclining my head 
on my chest, but as it would not immedi- 
ately be resumed, I did not fail to hear 
certain words spoken ip the balcony; 
good words, kind words; true, tender, 
ennobling, encouraging, and pure. Then 
words of sadness, or sorrow. Then words 
of gratitude, of high resolve. Then words 
of high and holy incentive to trust in hea- 
ven. Then words and tears of devotion. 
*Then words and tears of sympathy and 
pity. No words or thoughts or tears that 
a listening angel might not have approved. 
Accidentally he laid his hand on hers, and 
withdrew it hastily, asking forgiveness. 
Sweetly, benignly she answered him, ‘ Not 
for touching my hand, but for asking to 
be forgiven, do you need forgiveness !’ 
Just out of the corner of my eye, I saw him 
give her a look of such tenderness and 
sadness ! Just out of the other corner of 
my eye, saw I Maddalo the page stealing 
on them like the Serpent on Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. He, supposing me asleep, 
was lightly stepping over my stretched-out 
feet, when, by raising one of them a little, 
T sent him sprawling, with his head, bang ! 
against the marble. Giving him an angry 
glance, accompanied by a low growl, as if 
just waking up, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him rub his forehead as he scram- 
bled up and retired, darting at me a look 
full of ire; while Madama Leonora and 
Tasso, disturbed by the fall, looked round, 
and broke off their conference. She re- 
turned to the apartment, where all, busied 
in their own amusements, seemed never 
to have missed her ; and Tasso, having 
watched her retreating figure, resumed his 
moon-gazing, and after a while began wri- 
ting on his tablets by moonlight. Presently 
8 


I went out to him, and n to speak of 
the beauty of the night. He smiled, and 
said, ‘ You know who was with me just now. 
As a reward for keeping off Maddalo, you 
shall see what I have written on what 
occurred.’ And he showed me the pretty 
lines beginning 

Stava Madonna in un balcon, 
which I have always thought as pleasing 
as any he has written, and which, with his 
permission, I made a transcript of in my 
pocket-book, Here they are— 
My Lady in a balcony 
One eve was standing, when that I 
By chance on her fair hand my own hand laid ; 
Pardon I begged of her, if so 
I had offended her ; but no— 
“ Not by your hand approaching mine,” she said ; 
“ But by its shrinking thence, 
As dreading such offence, 
Could I be hurt, to see you so afraid.” 
Oh blessed words! so innocently spoken ! 
Of such pure love the token ! 
If they were true, might I not still be driven 
The offence still to repeat, again to be forgiven ? 





St. Paul and his Localities, in their 
Past and Present Condition, as lately 
visited by John Aiton, D.D. Author of 
The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and 
the Pope; Clerical Economics ; and of 
The Life and Times of Alexander Hen- 
derson, etc. \2mo.—** The Author is aware 
that plenty of able lives of St. Paul have 
already been written in every country of 
Christendom ; and, were it not for one 
desideratum awanting, there seems to be 
no need of more. The religious readers 
of St. Paul’s life still require to possess an 
accurate description of the places he visited 
in their past condition, as taken from his- 
tory and the classics, and also in their 
present state, as actually seen by the 
writer. Asa recent clerical traveller in the 
Bible-lands of the East, let it be the object, 
therefore, in the following pages, to make 
the first humble effort adequately to sup- 
ply this want to the Christian public. To 
give unction to the work and to make it 
complete, the Life of the Apostle will also 
be given—the doctrines he advocated will 
be stated and explained—and the duties 
he enforced will be affectionately urged— 
all within one volume, similar to that of 
The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and 
the Pope.’’ These introductory passages 
of the preface of this work unfold the 
author’s design, and also give some inti- 
mation of the very strange and slipshod 
style into which he occasionally falls. The 
carelessness of his composition sometimes 
even obscures his meaning, as when he 
tells us, “‘ The writer of this crossed the 
égean Sea through among (sic) the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, in about one- 
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third of the time [of the fortnight which 
it occupied Cicero]: but this was with the 
aid of steam, a power totally unknown in 
the days of St. Paul and Cicero. The 
vessel being bound for Syria, only touched 
at the port of Ephesus.” Here it might 
be supposed that the author is speaking of 
the vessel in which he took his own pas- 
sage, but in fact he means that which car- 
ried St. Paul. Elsewhere we find ‘‘ strange 
things ’’ which even surpass the legendary 
wonders of more ancient pilgrims. At 
Cesarea, Dr. Aiton tells us, the mole 
‘‘was two hundred feet wide, and con- 
structed of blocks of stone of above fifty 
Seet in length, eighteen in breadth, and 
nine in depth, sunk to the depth of twenty 
fathoms in the sea, and brought from a 
vast distance by land, and at an incon- 
ceivable expense. It was of excellent 
workmanship ; equal in design and execu- 
tion with the breakwater at Plymouth, or 
at Cherbourg, or Holyhead, or Portland.” 
Of the image of Diana at Ephesus a very 
confused account is given: ‘‘ The goddess 
herself is said to have fallen from heaven. 
She was very rude, and little more than a 
head with a shapeless trunk, supported by 
a staff on each side. It seems to have 
been more like a mummy than a statue. 
Xenophon says that it was of gold, others 
that it was of ebony, or of the wood of the 
vine, and that it was so old that it survived 
seven restorations of the temple.’’ So 
far in p. 267; in p. 270, the parting ques- 
tion is asked, in moralizing mood, *‘ Where 
is the temple of Diana, and the silver 
statue made by the crafty Demetrius, 
which was said to have fallen down from 
heaven ?’? Now, whatever were ‘‘ the sil- 
ver shrines’’ (as our version terms them) 
that were made by Demetrius, the con- 
temporary of Saint Paul, it was certainly 
never pretended (until the time of Dr. 
Aiton) that they had descended from hea- 
ven: as for “the image which fell down 
from Jupiter,” the most probable conjec- 
ture is that it was a meteorolite stone. 
Other blemishes like those we have now 
pointed out disfigure a book of which the 
design is good, and which, if carefully 
and judiciously revised—we would suggest 
secunda manu—may still be made a stand- 
ard work for the lighter reading of those 
whom the author himself calls “ the reli- 
gious world.’’ 





Adventures of Jules Gerard the Lion- 
Killer. Translated from the French. 
(Lambert and Co.)—Jules Gérard was a 
private in a regiment of Spahis. He had 
enlisted from a chivalrous desire to seek 
for danger and distinction, but after 
spending two years in Africa, his arms, 
he says, were still in a distressing state of 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLY. 
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innocence. But he hears the roar of a 
lion, is informed of the ravages it has 
committed and is committing, and has it 
explained to him how that the Arabs 
much prefer to let the lion devour their 
cattle than to venture to attack him, and 
that the king of beasts has a perfect right 
to laugh at Arabs. His speech in reply 
is concise, but to the point: “ If it please 
God! I, who am not an Arab, will kill 
the lion, and he shall devour you no more.”’ 
His offers at first meet with ridicule, but 
he means all he says; he obtains leave of 
absence, and spends weeks, night and 
day, endeavouring to get face to face with 
the enemy. The Arabs are soon con- 
vinced by his determination that he is no 
ordinary man, and when, after many dis- 
appointments, he meets and kills the lion, 
he becomes a hero, and is named by them 
‘* the master of lions.”’ 

The lion himself is known by the Arabs 
as ‘the master,’’ and levies black mail 
upon them almost without resistance. 
Gérard estimates the annual ravages of 
a single lion at the value of 6,000 francs, 
and in the course of his life at not less 
than 200,000. Far more formidable than 
the lion of South Africa, he seeks the 
combat instead of avoiding it, and will 
give a good account of a large number 
of antagonists. The Arabs do not ven- 
ture to attack him except in consider- 
able force, and then do not expect to des- 
patch their enemy without some loss on 
their own side. Gérard depended in almost 
every instance upon his one double-bar- 
relled gun, and, in his first encounter, from 
an accident, had but one barrel in a ser- 
viceable condition. Had his first shot 
failed—and he seems rarely to have killed 
with the first shot afterwards—his lion- 
hunting would have been ended. 

Perhaps nothing gives a better idea of 
the tremendous power of the beast than 
the following description of his roar :— 

‘¢ The lion’s roars were not continuous, 
but at intervals of a quarter of an hour, 
more or less. They were generally an- 
nounced by a sort of hollow, guttural, and 
prolonged sigh or groan ; to produce which 
it was clear he had not to make the 
slightest effort. This after a silence of a 
few seconds, was succeeded by a rumbling 
noise coming from the chest, and appear- 
ing to issue from the mouth by a disten- 
tion of the cheeks and acontraction of the 
lips. This fearful rumbling, at first very 
low, was gradually raised to the highest 
and sharpest pitch, and at last subsided 
in the same manner as it had begun. After 
repeating five or six times this thundering 
roar, the extreme power of which it is im- 
possible to describe, the lion ended by the 
same number of ~ 7 screams,’”” 
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M. Gérard has to do not only with 
lions, but with human marauders almost as 
dangerous. His reputation as the lion- 
killer, however, procures him the respect 
of these, and saves him from the necessity 
of exhibiting his prowess upon them per- 
sonally. 

His various adventures are told with a 
naive simplicity which, if it occasionally 
seems to border on boasting, we believe to 
be entirely honest and genuine. His chi- 
valrous disinterestedness is worthy of all 
honour. “ He has (says his translator) in- 
flexibly refused to accept even the amallest 
fraction of the gifts which Arab gratitude 
would have freely placed at his disposal. 
Long before this he might have attained 
to affluence if he would have consented to 
receive the appropriate offerings of horses 
and herds, of which the heads of tribes 
whose property he had saved earnestly 
besought his acceptance. Except the 
cross of the Legion of Honour and a few 
beautiful weapons conferred upon him by 
the Emperor of Austria, the Comte de 
Paris, and others, he has gained no other 
recompense and coveted no other opulence 
than the humble revenues of a lieutenant 
of Spahis.”” 

The narrative has been received with 
great favour in France, and will, we doubt 
not, obtain equal popularity in this country. 


The Geography of Strabo. Translated. 
Vol. ii. Post 8vo. pp. 410. (Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library.) We have already spoken 
at length on this work in general (Jan. 
1855, p. 55), and therefore have only to 
announce the appearance of the second 
volume. The third will complete the trans- 
lation, which will prove a great boon to 
English readers, and also to students who 
wish for facility of reference. 








The Works of Hesiod, Callimachus, and 

i Translated by the Rev. J. 
Post 8vo. pp. xvi. 495. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.)—This triple 
volume contains not only the editor’s 
prose translation, but also the poetical 
versions, of Hesiod by the late Sir C. A. 
Elton, of Callimachus by Tytler, and of 
Theognis by Frere. The biographical 
introductions are copious and erudite, 
and the notes. are numerous and critical. 
1. For a longer notice and an analysis of 
Hesiod, we would refer to Miiller’s Greek 
Literature (c. 8). The Roman historian 
Velleius terms him ‘‘ vir perelegantis in- 
genii,” (i. 7); but Quintilian rather less 
favourably says, “‘ Raro assurgit Hesio- 
dus’? (x. 1.) 2 Niebuhr calls the age 
of Callimachus “a second summer of 
Greek poetry,’’ adding that after him 
“there is no poet deserving of the name,’’ 
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(Lectures on Anc. Hist. 107.) Quintilian 
reckons him as princeps among the elegiac 
poets. (x. 1.) But we must agree with 
Dr. Gillies, that his epigrams ‘‘ are too 
slight performances to support much 
weight of fame,’’ while his hymns “ neces- 
sarily sank in renown after Christianity 
had put to flight the rabble of imaginary 
gods to whom they are addressed.’’ 
(Hist. of the World, i. 617.) Niebuhr 
further says, censoriously, that ‘‘ his muse 
has no heart.’ 3. Miiller considers that 
the remains of Theognis are selections 
of the gnomic kind, everything individual 
having been rejected. Harles pronounces 
them written ‘“‘simplici venustate et sin- 
gulari suavitate.’’ (Not. 92, p. 62.) As 
they are in a great measure political, 
writers differ of course about them. Hase, 
who calls him ‘‘ a very remarkable monu- 
ment of the mutual hostilities of the nobles 
and the people’ (Ancient Greeks, p. 
161), takes the democratical side, which 
Wachsmuth (Historical Antiquities, i. 
115) holds in little esteem, Heeren has 
a chapter in his “ Political Antiquities” 
(c. 15) upon “ The Influence of Poetry on 
the Government.”” The writings of Theog- 
nis would furnish materials for one upon 
‘* The Influence of the Government on 
Poetry.” 


The Cyropedia and the Hellenics of 
Xenophon. Translated. Post 8vo. pp. 
xvi. 579. (Bohn’s Classical Library.)— 
This volume forms the second of the 
works of Xenophon. The first two books 
of the Hellenics are translated by the Rev. 
H. Dale, and the rest (as that gentleman 
was prevented from completing the task), 
together with the Cyropeedia, by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, the translator of the Ana- 
basis. (See April 1854, p. 399.) Mr. 
Watson has prefixed a biographical notice, 
in which the various questions affecting 
the personal history of Xenophon are 
ably discussed. The text of Dindorf has 
been followed; the translation, which is 
as close as the English idiom admits, 
appears to be carefully executed; and 
the notes are sufficiently copious. 

In common with the prevailing opinion, 
Mr. Watson regards the Cyropedia as 
imaginary, remarking that “ scarcely any 
historical romance has departed farther 
from the truth.”’ (p. xi.) Niebuhr says, 
** No rational man in our days can look 
upon Xenophon’s history of Cyrus in any 
other light than that of a romance.’’ He 
should have stopped here ; but he goes on 
to say censoriously, ‘‘and when this is 
conceded, I believe that every one who 
has a right appreciation of antiquity will 
consider it as a wretched and silly per- 
formance.” (Lect. on Anc. History, x.) 
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Niebuhr, it must be remembered, was 
actuated by an ardent indignation against 
Xenophon, for political reasons, as Pro- 
fessor Brandis acknowledges in his Cha- 
racter of the learned German. (Life, vol. 
ii. p. 405.) In his Essay on the Hellenics, 
he calls him an old fool, after which we 
can hatdly expect a candid judgment ; or 
if he praises him, it is to strengthen his 
censure by the contrast. We turn with 
pleasure to the fairer criticism of Heeren, 
whose authority is equally weighty, per- 
haps even greater, on subjects connected 
with Persia, ‘‘ The celebrated account 
of the Ten Thousand, by Xenophon, is full 
of valuable details . . . nor is the Cyro- 
peedia less instructive : the only composi- 
tion of the Greeks which breathes an 
oriental spirit! The Cyrus of Xenophon 
isa characteristic portrait, sketched after 
the imaginary features of a Jemsheed or 
Gushtasp, and other heroes of the East, 
clothed in a romantic dress, which could 
only have been borrowed from that region.* 
Though occasionally the Socratic philo- 
sopher and the Grecian commander may 
be at times too plainly discernible in the 
historian of Cyrus, yet his work continues 
to be a masterpiece, no less valuable to 
the historian who is prepared to use it 
with judgment than to the man of taste.” 
(Asiatic Nations, i. 54.) He adopts the 
statements made in the 8th book as infor- 
mation “ respecting the court and house- 
hold of the Persian monarch,’’ which has 
“all the weight of historical testimony,” 
and is confirmed by modern usages in the 
court of Eastern Persia, (i. e. Caubul.) The 
only difference he makes, is, that the de- 
tails which Xenophon affords us respect- 
ing the institutions of the Persians cannot 
be referred to the whole nation, but to the 
ruling tribe (the Pasargade) “ as is proved 
by the notices of place” which he adjoins. 
“‘ If we adopt this principle of interpre- 
tation, the whole picture presents itself 
under a totally different aspect, and it is 
no longer necessary to consider it as a 
Accordingly it must 
not be looked upon as an account of the 
national system of Persia, nor of the man- 
hers of the people at large, but the court- 
education and court-ceremonial.” (p. 255.) 
The note at 256 corroborates this 
theory. “‘ When the same author puts the 
whole number of the Persians as one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand (b. 1. c. 2.) it 





* Dr. Taylor supposes that the Cyro- 
peedia ‘‘is founded as much on the fra- 
ditions respecting Jemshéd and Rustém, 
as upon the notorious facts in the his- 
tory of Cyrus.” (Manual of Anc. Hist. 
Appendix ii. where this pomt is inves- 
gated. Rev 


. 
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is evident that he can only be speaking of 
the ruling tribe.” 

Sir G. C. Lewis, who is incidentally led 
to touch on this topic, considers that 
“ the life of Cyrus was used by Xenophon 
as the means of embodyitig the idea of a 
perfect ruler, whicli he had learned from 
Socrates.’’ Most of the institutions, he 
remarks, were probably oriental usages. 
‘The subsisting custom is the starting- 
point, and the otigin is an illustrative 
story, invented by Xenophon himself.”’ + 
His section on this subject is valaable, as 
demonstrating the authenticity of many of 
the customs attributed to the Persians, by 
the practices of the present day, and evén 
from the marbles of Nineveh. (Roman 
History, ii. 525—9.) 

We think, then, that an appeal miay 
justly lie from Niebuhr’s uncandid criti- 
cism ; at least, we would oppose to it the 
eulogium of Letronne, from his elaborate 
atticle on Xenophon in the Biographie 
Universelle. ‘‘ Considérée comme ouvrage 
politique, elle est petit-Atre le plus par- 
fait de tous ceux de Xénophon, et celui 
auquel il paratt avoir donné le plus de 
soin.” (Vol. 51. p. 389.) 

The Cyropeedia has afforded a subject of 
comment and inquiry to many scholars 
on the Continent. We would mention, 
Ist. Gylden, “ Dissertatio Academica de 
Cyropedia Xenophontis fide historica.’’ 
4to., Helsingfors, 1824, 2. Klerk, “‘ De 
vita Creesi, quam Xenophon in Cyropedia 
tradidit, ad fidem historicam exacta,” 8vu. 
Leyden, 1826. It has also been treated 
by Grosse, Haun, Hoffmeister, Brown (of 
Leyden), Crusius, Fischer, and Roos. 
The controversy respecting the ‘ Epi- 
logue’’ or coficlading chapter, is summed 
up in a note at p. 281, by Mr. Watson, 
who has thrown the weight of his own 
opinion into the unfavourable scale. 

Our limits will not allow of entering 
fully into the subject of the Hellenics, the 
writer’s motives, and the date of his exile, 
with which they were probably connected. 
We can merely observe, that Niebuhr con- 
siders this history as consisting of two dis- 
tinct works, written at different periods, 
and under different feelings, divided at the 
end of the second book. The reader may 
consult the Essay, appended fo Niebuhr’s 
Life, (vol. iii.) and his Lectures on An- 
cient History, (1. 44.) Mr. Keightley re- 
marks, that Xenophon, though an Athe- 
nian, was entirely devoted to the Lacedz- 





f Xenophon, in his opinion, is not the 
only inventor in Persian history, but 
Herodotus’ account of Deioces “ is like- 
wise a political romance, framed, like the 
Cyropedia, without reference to historical 
truth.” (p. 529.) 
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monians. “ He tellsthe truth, we believe, 
but not always the whole truth.” (Hist. 
of Greece, p. 268 note.) Few writers of 
contemporary history, we fear, would come 
off triumphant from a searching examina- 
tion in that respect. 


Gabriel. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. 
J. Chapman. — Miss Parkes’ poetry is 
wonderfully improved since last our atten- 
tion was directed to it. It is, still, too 
impulsive ; but there are the character- 
istics of true genius, and we are happy 
to see that she is a much better writer ; 
with some exceptions, she utters very 
beautiful thoughts, in good language and 
easy flowing verse. The subject is the 
life and death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Under the name of Gabriel, he is painted, 
indeed, as well nigh angelic; but the 
high colouring may well be excused, since 
the picture is all along supposed to be 
drawn by his widow. It opens, to our 
mind, beautifully, with the description of 
the poet’s birthplace. 








I know a house, its open doors 
Wide set to catch the scented breeze, 
While, dimpling all the oaken floors, 
Faint shadows of the swaying trees 
Pass in and out, like spectral things, 
Dim creatures, born of summer light, 
Till through the deepening twilight springs, 
A paler radiance of the night. 
Then softly in those silent hours, 
Fair faces grow upon the gloom, 
And whisper’d words of unseen powers 
Breathe inward with the garden bloom 
Of roses, clinging to the walls ; 
And lawns, smooth mown with punctual shears, 
While over roof and threshold falis 
The peace of many hundred years. 


Unfolding slow their ivory fringes, 
The lilies lie upon the pond; 
The firs have caught the sunset tinges, 
And murmur, elfin-like, beyond. 
x * * * * 


Great elms, a glorious altar-veil, 
Screen off the yellow evening skies, 
Mid whose thick branches, blue and pale, 
The geni smoke doth curling rise ; 
And, wavering in the waveless air, 
A certain tender touch impart 
To what were else too calmly fair, 
Like memory in some heaven-taught heart. 


Across the broad, unbroken glade 
Which girds this house on either hand, 
The beech-clumps sprinkle showers of shade : 
The out-posts of the forest stand 
And guard the kingdom of the deer, 
The stillness of their charm’d domain, 
Where Spring chimes matins every year, 
And autumn leaves fall down like rain. 


For miles these beeches rise and fall, &c. 


This is true poetry; it shows alike ob- 
servation, thought, and beautiful expres- 
sion. Miss Parkes must go on. Our 
chief anxiety is about her subjects. She 
must not yield herself captive to any idea 
which offers, too readily, for the world is 
full of noble themes, and she has both 
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feeling and compass. She must select 
well, and then do her best. 





John Halifax, Gentleman. 3 vols. By 
the Author of “‘ The Head of the Family.’ 
—We have not for a long time read a 
better novel than this. Miss Mulock (for 
though anonymous ix type, she is known 
everywhere else) has here brought out 
two or three of the most charming cha- 
racters with which fiction has ever pre- 
sented us. We do not care to do battle 
for the perfect probability of every trait 
and touch. The result is so elevating and 
altogether attractive, that we never were 
less disposed to be exacting. The charm 
of John Halifax and his wife is in the 
absence of self-consciousness, the simple 
manly enterprise of the husband, and the 
devoted womanly beauty of the wife. 
Goodness, purity, truth, present them- 
selves in every page, and always accom- 
panied by energy and determination. They 
are rare and most delightful moral pic- 
tures. 





Pleasant Mornings at the British Mu- 
seum. 18mo. pp. 174.—This little volume, 
like Mr. Ella’s “ Visits to the Leverian 
Museum ’’ (published by Tabart many 
years back), is a catalogue in the form of 
conversation. It will, we think, be read 
to most advantage before a visit, for which 
it will prepare the minds of young ob- 
servers. 





The English Peasant Girl. 18mo. pp. 
185.—The following maxim, at p. 109, de- 
serves to be impressed on the minds of 
youthful readers. “ However desirable it is 
that young people should have recreations, 
they should remember that it is not the 
business of life, and play should not set 
aside any work it is our duty to perform.” 
Again, we quote from p. 140, a very com- 
mendable one, ‘‘ All employment by which 
we obtain an honest living is honourable.’, 
Such specimens are the best character of a 
book. 





Annie Foster: a Story for School Girls. 
18mo. pp. 107. — This is “an American 
Tale,’’ but whether reprinted from an 
American edition, or composed here, we 
are not informed. The narrative is inte- 
resting ; and the moral, which is a caution 
“against expecting clear sunshine al- 
ways,” (p. 90) is not only useful, but in- 
an for the journey of human 
ife. 





Prayers for Families. By the Rev. S. 
King, M.A. 18mo. pp.73.—These com- 
positions differ in this respect, that some 
may be recommended for entire use, and 
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others as heads and suggestions, without 
adhering strictly to the expressions and 
structure of sentences, which in some 
cases are rather long. We have, how- 
ever, seen publications of the same kind, 
which err on the other side, and are con- 
cise even to abruptness. 





Sermons by the Rev. J. Copner, M.A. 
JScap. 8vo. pp. vi. 166.— These sermons 
rather resemble theological essays. The 
author appears to have chosen subjects on 
which it is easy to go too far, and difficult 
to be sufficiently careful. He pushes sub- 
ordinate truths to an extreme that would 
in some minds obscure the greater ones. 
But, at all events, he has paid much atten- 
tion to the several topics, and cannot be 
charged with superficiality. 





The Ferns of Great Britain, Illustrated 
by John E. Sowerby. The descriptions, 
synonyms, &c. by Charles Johnson, Esq. 
8v0. pp. 84.—This work, published we 
believe last year with forty-nine coloured 
plates at twenty-seven shillings, has now 
been re-issued with the plates uncoloured 
at the moderate price of six shillings. The 
plates are carefully drawn, and shew dis- 
tinctly the characteristics of the objects 
delineated; the descriptions are well writ- 
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ten, and accompanied with good directions 
for the cultivation of this interesting and 
we may say fashionable tribe of plants. 


British Poisonous Plants. By Charles 
Johnson, Botanical Lecturer at Guy's 
Hospital. 8vo. pp. 55.—The frequent 
occurrence of accidental poisoning from 
the substitution of a deleterious for a 
wholesome vegetable, and particularly the 
late sad case in Scotland,* where three 
persons died from the root of the Monks- 
hood, Aconitum Napellus, being served 
up with beef instead of horseradish, has 
led Mr. Sowerby to select from his English 
Botany twenty-eight plates of British poi- 
sonous plants, and to publish them ina 
neat little volume, accompanied by a de- 
scription of each, written in a plain and 
intelligible style, by Mr. Johnson, Botani- 
cal Lecturer at Guy’s Hospital. Simple 
directions are given as to what should be 
administered during the interval that may 
elapse between the sending for and the 
arrival of medical assistance, in case of 
either of the plants figured having been 
accidentally eaten. As many of our poi- 

plants p considerable beauty, 
the edition of this little work with coloured 
plates, the price of which very little ex- 
ceeds that of the plain edition, becomes a 
very pretty as well as interesting volume. 











ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the anniversary meeting was held for the 
election of council and officers, and Earl 
Stanhope, the President, read the cus- 
tomary annual address. It was principally 
occupied by notices of Sir Robert H. Inglis 
and Lord Viscount Strangford, two of the 
Vice-Presidents, and other members re- 
cently deceased. The losses of the Society 
by death have amounted to twenty-three, 


RESEARCHES. 


and two members have withdrawn. Twenty- 
two new Fellows have been elected, and 
two Foreign Members. 

Upon taking the ballot, the following 
was found to be the result : 

Eleven Members from the Old Council— 
Earl Stanhope, President ; Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, V.P.; Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P.; 
Joseph Hunter, esq. V.P.; Frederic Ouvry, 
esq. Treasurer; Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. 
Director ; Henry Stevens, esq. Auditor ; 








* This circumstance being hitherto unrecorded in our pages, we copy the following 
from The Gardener’s Chronicle :— 

‘* Jan. 22. A melancholy occurrence took place at Dingwall. The provost, Mr. 
John M’ Iver, had a party of friends to dinner, consisting of the Rev. James Gordon, 
Roman Catholic Priest at Beauly, Rev. Angus M’Kenzie, Roman Catholic Priest at 
Eskdale, Mr. Lewis M’Kenzie, of Findon, Black Isle, Mr. John M’Donald, and the 
members of his own family. After dinner all the gentlemen were taken ill; and the 
two Messrs. M’Kenzie and Mr. Gordon died after great suffering. It appeared on 
inquiry—that the cook having sent the man-servant into the garden for horseradish, 
he had dug up a root of Monkshood, Aconitum Napellus, instead, which she scraped 
and used for garnishing the beef. The Provost and Mr. M‘Donald recovered, being of 
stronger constitution, or having eaten less of the poison ; and the rest of the party, not 
having partaken of the beef, were not affected by the sauce. About two years since a 
similar accident resulted in the death of a gentleman at Bristol.” 
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W. S. W. Vaux, esq. Auditor; William 
Durrant Cooper, esq.; William Tite, esq. 
M.P.; William Michael Wylie, esq. 

Ten Members of the New Council— 
C. Wykeham Martin, esq. Auditor; C. 
Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. Auditor ; 
Sir John Boileau, Bart.; James B. Bun- 
ning, esq.; William H. Carpenter, esq.; 
Augustus W. Franks, e3sq.; Lord Londes- 
borough; the Bishop of Ripon; William 
Salt, esq.; and George Scharf, jun. esq. 
—John Yonge Akerman, esq. Secretary. 

May 1. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

It was announced that the President had 
appointed Charles Oct. S. Morgan, esq. 
M.P. to be one of his four Vice-Presidents 
(in the room of Mr. Payne Collier), re- 
tiring by rotation. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: James Forrester, 
esq. Baron de Forrester of Oporto, author 
of several works on the wine districts of 
Portugal; Joseph Beldam, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of Royston; and Edmund Oldfield, 
esq. Fellow of Christchurch, Oxford, 
Assistant Keeper of Antiquities in the 
British Museum. 

The Rev. John Webb resumed the read- 
ing of his paper on some passages in the 
life and character of Mrs. Joyce Jeffries. 
The book passes from the year 1638 to the 
end of 1647, during which England toiled 
and suffered under the civil war. No 
county was more loyal to the royal cause 
than that of Hereford. In 1638 Mrs. 
Jeffries pays ship-money, and another im- 
post called ‘‘ the king’s provision,’ and 
finds a soldier for her ‘‘ property in Here- 
ford and elsewhere.’’ In 1641 she pur- 
chases pamphlets and news books, and 
takes an interest in passing political events. 
In Sept. 1642, when the Earl of Essex 
entered Worcester, and sent the Earl of 
Stamford to occupy Hereford, she quitted 
her town house, and went to Garnons, the 
residence of Mr. Geers, a few miles dis- 
tant, thinking she would be there in “ se- 
curity ;’’ but in the plundering that took 
place by the Earl of Stamford’s soldiers 
immediately upon their arrival, the house 
of Mr. Geers was visited and pilfered by 
Capt. Hammond, who carried off ‘‘ much 
goods,”’ including her two bay coachmares. 
At the same time she had other property 
secreted and saved in other places. The 
Parliamentarians having left the city in 
December, it was reoceupied by the Royal- 
ists, and her friend and cousin Fitz William 
Coningsby was made Governor: when, be- 
sides her regular assessment, she sent him a 

resent of 502. to pay his soldiers, and a fat 
bullock worth 6/. In the spring of 1643, 


he marched with the rest of the commis- 
sioners of the county and the Hereford- 
shire levies to join the little army of Lord 
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Herbert of Raglan, at Highnam near Glou- 
cester, where they were all captured by 
Sir William Waller. Hereford continued 
unmolested until the month of April, and 
Mrs. Jeffries returned for a few days to 
her house; but the report of the Par- 
liamentarians coming once more to assail 
the city, under the command of that ge- 
neral, drove her again to her retreat. Her 
house at Widmarsh-gate suffered during 
his attack on the city ; but she remained 
in quiet at Garnons until April, 1644. 
As the county was now seriously disturbed 
by the contending parties, she suddenly 
took flight again, visiting Hereford for the 
last time, and carrying off her trunks and 
chests, and servants, to Hom Castle, the 
seat of her cousin Jeffries, on the banks of 
the Teme, at the edge of the county of 
Worcester. Soldiers were still quartered 
in her house in Hereford, and she pays for 
work done in making bulwarks to defend 
the city. At length in 1645, when the 
whole of the suburbs were laid bare up to 
the walls by order of the governor, Col. 
Barnabas Scudamore, her new house and 
several others her property without Wid- 
marsh-gate were pulled down. She takes 
this as a matter of course, without com- 
ment upon the hardship of the proceed- 
ing, and upon all occasions shows a cheer- 
ful and contented mind. In many other 
respects she felt the effects of the war, and 
symptoms of them frequently appear in 
her accounts, She contributed to the Lec- 
turers introduced into the churches: her 
cousin’s child was ‘‘ baptized after the new 
Directory :” and the Committee-men laid 
their hands upon her property, and strait- 
ened her means: though she still per- 
severed in the unwearied exercise of hu- 
manity, and iu bestowing her charity upon 
others. As she advances in years her ac- 
counts exhibit a trait or two of her ap- 
proaching infirmities. She loses various 
small articles of value,—spectacles and 
rings, which her servants find and bring 
to her, and are rewarded accordingly ; and 
the recurrence of this excites some sus- 
picion of their knavery. The ceath of her 
cousin Herbert Jeffries at Era Castle, in 
consequence of breaking his leg, disturbed 
her tranquillity, and is described with me- 
lancholy minuteness. Age seems to have 
neither abated her generous feeling, nor 
the ardour of her domestic affections. 
She was always interested in those events 
which usually bring joy to families, and 
Occasion entries in our parochial registers. 
The union of Miss Acton, her goddaugh- 
ter, with Mr. Francis Geers, and a christ- 
ening that took place at Hom Castle a 
very short time before her death (the child 
receiving her own christian name), was to 
her a souree of infinite pleasure. She 
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went on, “giving ’’ to some, and ‘ for- 
giving ’’ others, to the close of her bene- 
ficent career, She died in April, 1648, and 
was buried in the chancel of the parish 
church of Clifton-upon-Teme, where her 
memory is still revered by those to whom 
her existence and character are known. 

May 8. Joseph Hunter, esq. V. P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
fellows: the Rev. Charles Kingsley, of 
Eversley, Hants, author of Westward Ho, 
Hypatia, &c.; and Mr. John Wilkinson, 
of the firm of Sotheby and Wilkinson, the 
auctioneers of literary, antiquarian, and 
artistic property, in Wellington - street, 
Strand. 

Augustus Franks, esq. exhibited a cir- 
cular gold brooch, of very beautiful work- 
manship, bearing the legend AvE MARIA, 
the letters terminating in leaves. It is 
attributed to the 13th century, and was 
found on the estate of the Duke of Man- 
chester, near Kimbolton. 

John Brent, jun. communicated an ac- 
count of the finding of an amphora, which 
had been used as a mortuary urn, on land 
belonging to Capt, Godden, at Ash, near 
Sandwich. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, read a 
memoir on the Distaff and the Spindle, 
being a collection of the scattered notices 
found in writers of all ages upon those 
distinctive symbols of female industry. 
The use of these implements may be 
traced to the earliest times. They are 
mentioned in the book of Proverbs, and 
are represented upon the monuments of 
ancient Egypt. Golden spindles are men- 
tioned both by Homer and Herodotus. 
The statue of Minerva, called Palladium, 
is described by Apollodorus as holding a 
spear in the right hand, and a distaff and 
spindle in the left. The distaff and spin- 
dle of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus, were in the time of Varro still 
suspended in the temple of Sangus ; whilst 
the royal robe she had made for Sergius 
Tullus was preserved in the temple of 
Fortune; and Pliny relates that it was 
in allusion to her exemplary industry that 
a distaff and spindle, duly furnished for 
use, always accompanied the Roman 
brides. Among our Saxon ancestors, the 
** spear half,’’ and the ‘‘ spindle half,”’ ex- 
pressed the male and female line: and in 
matters of inheritance, the spindle is con- 
tinually used as a term denoting female 
descent. The pagan Prussians placed the 
distaff upon the funeral pyre of a woman ; 
in other cases a woman’s spindle was 
buried with her. The term spinster, 
which is still used as the designation of a 
woman before marriage, is explained by 
Blount, the author of the Law Dictionary, 
as “the only addition for all unmarried 
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women from the Viscount’s daughter 
downwards ;’’ but Coke, in contradiction 
to that statement, declares that a gentle- 
woman might repudiate such designation, 
“and, if a gentlewoman be named spin- 
ster in any original writ, &c., appeale, or 
inditement, she may abate or quash 
same, for she hath as good right to that 
addition [of generosa or Gentlewoman] as 
Baronesse, Viscountesse, Marchionesse, 
or Dutchesse have to theirs.” There is 
abundant proof, however, that in earlier 
times, the employment as well as the 
title of spinster was not disdained by 
females of the most exalted positions. 
In the royal graves at St. Denis, when 
rifled in 1793, were found the distaff and 
spindle of Jeanne of Burgundy, the first 
wife of Philippe de Valois; and the tomb of 
Jeanne of Bourbon, the wife of Charles V. 
also contained a spindle or distaff of gilt 
wood. A silver spindle was suspended at 
Mayence over the tomb of the wife of 
Conrad, Duke of Franconia, daughter of 
the Emperor Otho. In England, so late 
as the reign of Henry VIII. on a memo- 
tial of the family of Sir Lewis Pollard, as 
judge, his eleven sons were all represented 
with swords, and his eleven daughters with 
their spindles: this was on a glass win- 
dow, which has been destroyed. Antony 
Fitzherbert, the author of the ‘* Boke 
of Husbandry,’ in the same reign (and 
who also is generally supposed to be 
the same person with a judge of that 
name, though Mr. Hunter, in his edition 
of Boucher’s Dictionary, has expressed 
some doubt of their identity), advises the 
good housewife, ‘‘ Let thy distaffe be 
alwaye redye for a pastyme, that thou be 
not ydle. And undoubted a woman can 
not gette her lyvinge honestly with spyn- 
nynge on the distaffe, but it stoppeth a 
gap, and must nedes be had,” our 
ancestors considered this occupation to be 
coeval with the first sentence of mankind 
to labour is shown by one of the Corpus 
Christi plays, in which, on the expulsion 
from paradise, Eve tells Adam, 

Ze must delve, and I xal spynne, 

In care to ledyn our lyffe ; 

and the same idea was preserved in the 
well-known couplet adopted by the English 
levellers of the middle ages, who asked, 

When Adam dolve and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

On the font at East Meon, in Hamp- 
shire | pena in the Archeeologia, vol, x.) 
one of its carved compartments represents 
the expulsion from paradise: where Adam, 
with a submissive air, receives a spade 
from the angel; whilst our common 
mother stalks away with head erect, plying 
her spindle and distaff. 
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Mr. Akerman exhibited, by favour of 
W. Tooke, esq. F.R.S. a German matri- 
monial medal, of the 17th century, repre- 
senting the man holding a spade, and the 
woman a distaff and spindle ; also a distaff 
from Pau, in the Pyrenees, of extreme 
lightness, being made of the stalk of maize; 
and coloured engravings, from the work of 
M. Seré, of two very beautiful guenouilies 
de mariage, of sculptured wood of the 
16th century, one of which is in the 
museum of the Hotel de Cluny at Paris. 

In the course of his paper Mr. Aker- 
man noticed several superstitions con- 
nected with the distaff and spindle: par- 
ticularly that of the frau Berchta of 
Upper Germany, of whom Grimm says 
that “She appears in the twelve nights 
(of Christmas) as a woman with shaggy 
hair, to inspect the spinners, when fish 
and porridge are to be eaten in honour of 
her, and all the distaffs must be spun off.’’ 
Among the Danes, nothing that ran round 
was permitted to be set in motion from 
Christmas-day until New Year’s-day ; 
there was consequently neither spinning 
nor winding. Herrick, in his Hesperides, 
describes the old Christmas sports in Eng- 
land as closing on Saint Distaff's-day, the 
morrow after Twelfth-day : 

If the maides a spirning goe, 
Burne the flax and fire the tow. 
This was sometimes called Rock-day, rock 
being an old synonym for the distaff. In 
the astronomy of the Pagan Northmen the 
three stars in the belt of Orion were called 
Frigga rock, or Frigga’s distaff, which in 
the days of Christianity was changed to 
Maria rock. There is a Swedish tradition 
that there must be no spinning on Thurs- 
day evening, nor in Passion week, or there 
would be spinning in the night. It was 
also considered wicked to spin on the eve 
of the Sabbath. The decretals of Burchard 
of Worms denounce certain incantations 
made by women on beginning to spin or 
weave. A French book, written in the 
15th century, called Les Evangiles des 
Conoilles, was translated into English, 
and published by Wynkyn de Worde as 
“The Gospelles of Distaves ;’’ and a re- 
print of the original has recently appeared 
in Paris. Interspersed amidst its coarse 
humour are many curious allusions to 
the superstitions of the middle ages. 
Among the rest, it directs the thread spun 
by a woman in child-bed to be tied round 
warts, tocharm them away. We have now 
gleaned some of the more prominent and 
amusing points of Mr. Akerman’s memoir ; 
but it contained many others, and he invites 
the communication of more, concluding 
with this distich from the poet Fairfax,— 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin : 
I the Distaff hold, come thou and spin. 
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May 22. Earl Stanhope, Pres. 

Francis Cornelius Webb, M.D. of 
Great Coram Street, and the Rev. William 
Monkhouse, of Goldington, near Bedford, 
were elected Fellows of-the Society. 

William Salt, esq. in addition to his pre- 
vious donations to the Society’s collection 
of Proclamations, &c. presented a large 
quantity, amounting in number to 373: 
for which, at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, it was agreed to return a special vote 
of thanks signed by the Council. 

Charles Spence, esq. presented a very 
perfect impression in gutta percha of the 
seal of the city of Rochester ; and exhibited 
an excellent electrotype fac-simile made by 
Mr. Ready of Cambridge, of the matrix of 
the well-known seal of Milo of Gloucester 
(engraved in Vol. XIV. of the Archeo- 
logia), of which the silver original is now 
in the possession of Miss Selwyn, of Glou- 
cester, having been found at Ludgarshall 
towards the end of the last century. 

Wm. Durrant Cooper, esq. F.S.A. then 
read an abstract and extracts from a very 
remarkable series of 191 letters (tran- 
scribed from Mr, Frewen’s papers by Dr. 
Smart), written between 1664 and 1669, 
by a physician resident at Horslydown in 
the suburbs of London, and comprehend- 
ing the period of the great plague of 1665. 
They were addressed to Philip Fryth and 
Samuel Jeake, of Rye, and were written 
by John Allin, who had been vicar of 
that place, but ejected in 1662. He wrote 
every week, and on several occasions ex- 
presses his gratitude that his letters were 
not refused from fear of infection. Their 
tidings were deeply interesting at Rye, 
which had suffered severely from the 
like scourge in the years 1544, 1563, 1580, 
and 1625. Allin was a man of great piety, 
acknowledging the hand of God through- 
out the visitation ; but, at the same time, 
with the characteristic superstition of the 
age, attributing much to the malignity of 
the planets. He relates that the advent of 
the pestilence was heralded by blazing stars, 
and by other ominous portents. He stood 
his ground manfully, whilst the destroyer 
approached nearer and nearer, until at last 
it was at the next door on both sides, and 
under the same roof with himself. His 
brother-in-law died of it: and he remarks, 
‘* it is great mercy now considered to die 
of another disease.’’ In a letter dated 
the 11th Sept. he writes, ‘‘ Our friend 
Dr. Starkey is dead of this visitation, 
with about six more of these Chymicall 
practitioners, who, in an insulting way 
over other Galenists, and in a sorte over 
this visitation sicknes, which is more a 
judgment then a disease, because they 
could not resist it by their galenical mede- 
cines, which they were too confident that 
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their chymicall medecines could doe ; they 
would give money for the most infected 
body they could heare of to dissect, which 
they had and opened to search the seate 
of this disease, &c.: upon the opening 
whereof, a stench ascended from the body 
and infected them every one, and it is said 
they all are dead since, the most of them 
distractedly madd ; whereof G. Starkey is 
one. I heare also that above 7 score doc- 
tors, apothecarys, and surgeons are dead 
of this distemper in and about the city 
since this visitation.”’ 

The great object of Dr. Allin’s letters 
to Rye, besides the sympathy he courted, 
was to obtain due supplies of what he terms 
his materia prima, which in one letter ap- 
pears to have been a kind of moss that 
grew on dead men’s skulls in the church- 
yard or charnel-house of Winchelsea! It 
would seem that the smallest quantity of 
this specific possessed a charm, for on one 
occasion he writes, ‘‘if you can inclose a 
little dust in a letter, I shall be glad to 
have it.”” In another letter he desires the 
supply to be sent in two distinct portions, 
that gathered in Scorpio by itself, and 
that gathered in Virgo by itself. The let- 
ters unfold many striking incidents of the 
plague, more or less known already ; and 
one long letter, which Mr. Cooper read 
entire, gives a professional description of 
the disease. When winter approached, and 
the Londoners began to suffer from cold, 
coals cost 40s. a chaldron. 

On account of the commemoration of 
Peace falling on the following Thursday, 
the meetings of the Society were adjourned 
to the 5th of June. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 2. Hon. R. C. Neville, V.P. in 
the Chair. 

Mr. Salvin reported the satisfactory pro- 
gress of the restorations at Lindisfarne 
Abbey Church, which have been carried 
out under his directions. In the winter 
of 1851 or 1852, the principal part of the 
west front, with a remarkable arcade over 
the west door, had fallen, and various other 
parts of the ruined fabric were in imminent 
danger for want of a little timely care and 
conservation. The attention of Govern- 
ment having been called to the damage 
which had occurred, the site of the abbey 
being on Crown lands, a liberal grant of 
500/. was made for the preservation of 
a structure of such remarkable historical 
interest, and justly to be regarded as a 
national monument. Under Mr. Salvin’s 
skilful direction the entire western arcade 
has been replaced, and a considerable part 
of that end of the church rescued from 
further jeopardy. The walls have been 
cleared ; arches made secure ; loose stones 
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fixed ; and the whole of the ruins placed 
in a state of greater security from the 
action of the tempests which beat furi- 
ously on Holy Island. Many interest- 
ing fragments which had been carries 
away were rescued from walls and fenced 
in the island ; and acheck has been effec- 
tually put to the dilapidations and decay 
which have of late years been viewed with 
so much regret by visitors to Lindisfarne. 
Mr. W. S. Walford gave an account of 
a small silver-gilt casket in the possession 
of Col. Meyrick, at Goodrich Court, which 
bears the royal arms, and had been re- 
garded as having belonged to Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, brother 
of Edward I. As an object of beautiful 
workmanship, and evidently a relique of 
some distinguished personage of the royal 
race, it seemed desirable to identify the 
ancient owner. The arms engraved upon 
it are those of England dimidiated with 
France, semée, entire, and the same with 
a plain label, as a difference ; the last coat 
being on the front of the casket. Mr. 
Walford pointed out that the former must 
be the arms of some English queen, 
daughter of a king of France, and he came 
to the conclusion that they are to be 
assigned to Margaret, queen of Edward I., 
the bearing with the label being probably 
that of Isabella of France, while she was 
the betrothed of Prince Edward, after- 
wards Edward II. The betrothal took 
place in 1303, and their marriage was de- 
ferred till 1308, after Edward’s accession, 
Mr. Walford showed also the probability 
that this interesting casket had been pre- 
sented by Margaret to her niece, then a 
child of 10 or 11 years old, and that it 
had served either as a box for jewels, or, 
as had been supposed by its late pos- 
sessor, Sir S. Meyrick, as a chrismatory, 
part of the furniture of Isabella’s private 
chapel. Its date seems clearly established 
as between Sept. 1299, when Margaret 
espoused Edward I., and January, 1308. 
Mr. A. H. Rhind communicated an 
account of the present conditions of the 
monuments of Egypt and Nubia. After 
some months passed in those countries he 
had reached Sakkara, and from thence 
addressed this report of his recent im- 
pressions, giving a lamentable picture of 
the wanton injuries and neglect to which 
those remarkable vestiges of antiquity are 
exposed. Mr. Rhind strongly deprecated 
the extensive damage occasioned by the 
cupidity of modern travellers, and even of 
scientific commissions, such as that under 
the auspices of Lepsius, by whom many 
precious remains had been recklessly mu- 
tilated. It was hopeless to seek any 
remedy for the rapidly-advancing destruc- 
tion of these — through the 
4 
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interference of the Government of the 
country, to whom, however, Mr. Rhind 
suggested, a remonstrance might possibly 
be addressed with advantage in the actual 
position of our relations with the East. 
He lamented the idle mischief of heedless 
English tourists, whose ignoble names 
deface many of the most interesting re- 
mains of antiquity in Egypt. Mr. Rhind 
paid a well-merited tribute to the good 
taste and conservative care constantly 
evinced by Sir Gardener Wilkinson, in 
his investigations, as contrasted with the 
sad reckless course pursued by certain 
foreign savanis. 

Mr. Pollard gave an account of several 
early interments at Lincoln Cathedral, 
found in 1840 and 1842, on the South 
side: the bodies had been deposited in 
stone coffins, and wrapped in garments of 
coarse tissue, apparently of hair, which 
was in perfect preservation although the 
human remains crumbled to dust imme- 
diately on the admission of air. A por- 
tion was brought for examination. These 
coffins were supposed to be of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Burtt read the results of a re- 
cent investigation of certain documents 
preserved at the Chapter house, West- 
minster, which throw light on the early 
commercial importance of Bristol. The 
evidence which he had discovered, amongst 
some proceedings of the Court of Star 
Chamber, relate to a great mart or 
fair anciently held at Bristol, and which 
the Corporation had sought to abolish. 
The proceedings attending this singular 
opposition to what was usually regarded 
as a privilege are curiously illustrative not 
only of the peculiar mercantile relations 
of that city, but of the unsettled condition 
of commercial interests at the period in 
question. 

The Rey. J. Greville Chester gave an ac- 
count of the discovery of a considerable 
number of silver pennies at York, in 
making a sewer in Walmgate. Witha few 
exceptions they bear the name of St. Peter, 
and were struck at York, about the year 
950. With these were two pennies of St. 
Edmund, and two silver halfpennies of St. 
Peter, of which no examples had previ- 
ously occurred, one of the pennies also 
being of an unpublished type. This hoard 
had been deposited in a wooden box, and 
lay at a depth of about four feet in black 
earth. A large stone bead or whorl for a 
spindle was found in the same excavation. 
Mr. Greville Chester sent two of the coins 
for examination. The Rev. W. Sneyd 
exhibited several glass beads found in 
Berks ; an enamelled pendant ornament in 
form of a cross, charged with five caldrons, 
resembling those which occur in the arms 


of the De Lara family in Spain. Mr. Car- 
rington exhibited a massive gold ring found 
in a gravel pit on the Bansted Downs, 
Surrey, and bearing the initials W. T. 
Mr. Franks brought a leaden proof piece 
from a die for coining pennies, of the time 
of King Alfred; it was found in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and was evidently a trial- 
piece of the engraver. Also a large col- 
lection of pilgrim’s signs, found in Lon- 
don, comprising Canterbury bells, with 
other tokens given to pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Thomas, and a curious variety 
of reliques of the same class. Mr. Coles 
exhibited a small money-pot, or #irelire, 
of green glazed ware, found in Dunster 
Court, Throgmorton street, and a deli- 
cately fastened Roman fibula, also disco- 
vered in the city, and remarkable as being 
plated with white metal. The Hon. R. C. 
Neville brought a Roman die of bone, 
found at Arbor Banks, Ashwell, Herts, in 
an urn apparently of Roman ware ; and a 
massive iron padlock, a spear-head, with 
other Roman objects found at Chesterford. 
Mr. Way exhibited a bronze ornament curi- 
ously chased and enamelled, belonging to 
Mr. C. Roach Smith: it is probably of 
early medieval date, and had been partly 
gilt. Mr. T. Bond sent for examination 
the matrix of the seal of the Prioress of 
Ivingho, Bucks: it was found in a wall at 
Worth Matravers in the Isle of Purbeck, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Will- 
cox of Wareham. Mr. Morgan brought 
a massive ring of silver gilt, set with a 
large piece of rock-crystal, with a red foil 
underneath it. It bears the figures of 
the Evangelists, the arms of Barbo, under 
a papal tiara, the arms of Arragon, and 
the name of Pope Paul II., who was of 
the Barbo family, and was elected in 1464. 
Mr. Morgan stated that he was in posses- 
sion of a considerable number of the large 
papal rings of this class, exclusively of the 
fifteenth century ; they are of extraordi- 
nary weight, and scarcely suited to be 
actually worn, unless on some occasion 
of special ceremony or parade. The pur- 
pose for which they were used has not 
been ascertained. Mr. Morgan produced 
also a day and night dial of curious con- 
struction, made by Humphrey Cole, in 
1575, and a portable Pedometer and sun- 
dial, made by Johan Melchior Landeck of 
Nuremburg. Miss Julia Bockett sent a 
fine silver medal by the celebrated artist 
Heinrich Reitz, representing Frederic 
Duke of Saxony, and dated 1535. The 
Hon. W. Fox Strangways exhibited seve- 
ral representations of architectural sub- 
jects, in Germany, the palace of the 
Dukes of Franconia at Rotenburg, build- 
ings at Nuremburg, &c. Mr. Tite sent 
two fine illuminated service books, exam- 
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ples of Italian art in the fifteenth century ; 
also two portable dials, and an elabo- 
rately carved ivory comb, probably of the 
work of Goa. Announcement was made 
of the preparations for the annual meeting 
at Edinburgh, to commence July 22, and of 
the various objects of interest which will 
be brought under the notice of the Insti- 
tute on that occasion. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
May 7. John Clayton, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce, one of the Secre- 
taries, brought under consideration the 
subject of a country excursion. Last year, 
the society made choice of a primeval 
object; this year they might vary the 
attraction, and give their pilgrimage a 
mediseval character. They might, in one 
day, embrace Lumley castle, Finchale 
abbey, the Roman station commonly called 
Old Durham, and the battle-field of 
Neville’s Cross, closing with Durham, its 
Castle and Cathedral. He also intimated 
that Mr. Robert White would be prepared 
to relate to them the story of Neville’s 
Cross, which had never yet been correctly 
told. This proposal was adopted, and the 
second Wednesday in July was fixed upon: 
in the hope that the meeting might be 
favoured with the company of Mr. Albert 
Way and other distinguished antiquaries 
on their road to the meeting of the Archro- 
logical Institute at Edinburgh. 

Dr. Bruce reported the discovery of 
a Roman hypocaust, in a field occu- 
pied by Mr. Thomas Murray at Chester- 
le-Steel. A ploughman who broke his 
swingletree against a stone, with intel- 
ligent interest set himself to investi- 
gate the cause, and at dinner-time laid 
bare the pillar of a hypocaust. Mr. 
Murray’s workmen, hearing of the disco- 
very, lent their willing aid at overhours, 
and uncovered a large tract of the remains 
of asuburban Roman villa, the chamber first 
opened being within 70 yards of the Dean- 
ery garden, closely contiguous to the sup- 
posed south rampart of the Roman castrum 
of Chester-le-Street, and running parallel 
with it. Mr. Murray had plans of the 
remains prepared in his office, which he 
(Dr. Bruce) now exhibited. Mr. M. told 
him, also, that when, about fourteen years 
ago, he ploughed this field to a greater 
depth than was usual, many swingletrees 
were broken, and so many stones were 
taken out that half the town was flagged 
with them. A barrel-drain was subse- 
quently found, formed of Roman tiles, 
wedge-shaped, and fitted together with 
a very small quantity of mortar. Among 
the minor articles recently turned up 
were roofing-tiles, of the size and form 
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shown in the restoration of a Roman 
house at Sydenham. A building stone 
was inscribed ‘“‘teG mu. av.’ There 
was an unshapen mass of iron weighing 
not less than 2} ewt., of excellent but 
peculiar quality. It had apparently been 
formed by the agency of charcoal, and 
seemed as if it had come from the puddling 
furnace. Not a single coin was found, 
and but small fragments of Samian or 
other pottery ware. Chester, as Mr. Long- 
staffe’s map of ancient Durham showed, 
had been the centre of a plexus of roads 
in the olden time, and a central post of 
considerable importance. The cathedral, 
raised to shelter the body of St. Cuthbert, 
was doubtless erected at the cost of the 
still older Roman station; and so, also, 
the more recent church, the deanery, and 
many private houses. Little wonder was 
it, therefore, that inscribed stones were so 
acarce at Chester ; but in the new quarry 
now opened some lettered fragments might 
be discovered, revealing the name and the 
history of this Roman camp. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde contributed a sum- 
mary of the history and topography of 
Northumberland during the Roman period 
—passing over two subjects, left by the 
writer to Dr. Bruce, viz.:— 1. Roman 
remains discovered since the publication 
of the historian’s last volume. 2. The evi- 
dence that Hadrian was the true builder 
of the several works on the line of the 
Wall, and that certain works and repairs 
may be attributable to Severus. In tracing 
the ancient history of Northumberland, 
Mr. Hinde does not—indeed, could not— 
strictly confine himself to the present 
limits of the county, but includes in his 
survey the entire kingdom of that name, 
extending from the Humber and Mersey 
in the South to the Forth and Clyde in 
the North, and comprising the two Roman 
provinces of Maxima Cesariensis and 
Valentia, the former lying to the South 
and the latter to the North of the great 
barrier stretching from the estuary of the 
Tyne to the Solway. Two British tribes 
—the Parisi and the Brigantes—were lo- 
cated in Maxima. All that we know of 
the Parisi is the position assigned to them 
by Ptolemy on the sea-coast immediately 
North of the Humber, with a ‘ well-shel- 
tered bay,’’ supposed by Horsley to be 
that of Bridlington. The Brigantes are 
described by Tacitus as the most numerous 
tribe in Britain, and Ptolemy speaks of 
their territory as extending from sea to 
sea, and containing nine towns (consider- 
ably more than the number assigned to 
any other state). Those towns seem to 
have occupied what are now the countjes 
of Cumberland, Westmerland, and Lan- 
cashire, the West and North Ridings of 
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Yorkshire, Durham, and a small portion 
of Northumberland. The position of Isu- 
rium was Aldborough; of Eboracum, 
York ; of Cataractonium, Catterick ; and 
of Vinnonium, Binchester, near Bishop’s 
Auckland. Isurium, or Isu-Brigantum, is 
supposed to have been the ancient capital 
of the tribe; and even under the Roman 
government, although inferior to Ebora- 
cum, it must, from existing remains, have 
been a place of considerable importance. 
Olicana has been assigned to Ilkley, in 
West York. Horsley identifies Calatum 
and Camulodunum with Galacum and 
Campodunum of the Itinerary of Antoni- 
nus, and places the former at Appleby, the 
latter at Gretland, near Halifax. Epiacum 
he conjecturesto be identical with Hexham ; 
and he gives his suffrage for placing the 
remaining town of Rigodunum at War- 
rington. The province of Valentia com- 
prised the territories of five British tribes 
—the Novante, the Damnii, the Selgove, 
the Otadeni, and the Gadeni. The geo- 
graphy of this district is greatly perplexed 
by a mistake of Ptolemy, who seems to 
have formed his map from two distinct 
surveys, one reaching northward to the 
Wall, the other including the country be- 
yond. In piecing the two together, he 
has turned the western part of the northern 
survey to the North, thus converting de- 
grees of latitude into longitude, and the 
converse. The province of Galloway is 
transposed to the northernmost angle of 
the island, and Caithness is extended east- 
ward almost across the German Ocean! 
Horsley rectifies this blunder, and enables 
us to determine with tolerable precision 
the relative positions of the five tribes of 
Valentia—the Novante occupying Gallo- 
way, with the Damnii to the north and 
the Selgove to the east; while beyond, 
on the eastern side of the island, lay the 
Otadeni and the Gadeni. The Novante 
had two towns—Retigonium, at Stranraer 
on Loch Ryan, and Lucopibia, at Wigton 
or Whithora. The Damnii had six towns, 
thus assigned by Horsley :—Colania, Car- 
stairs (Lanarkshire) ; Vanduara, Paisley ; 
Coria, Lynekirk (Peebles) ; Alauna, Ca- 
melon (near Falkirk) ; Lindum, Kirkintil- 
loch (near Dumbarton); and Victoria 
(Abernethy, Perthshire). The towns of 
Selgove, four in number, he identifies as 
follows :—Carbantorigum, with Berdanna, 
or Kier, in Perthshire; Uxelum, with 
Caerlavrock, in Dumfriesshire; Corda, 
with Cumnock, in Ayrshire; and Trimon- 
tium, with Birrenswork Hill, in Dumfries- 
shire. General Roy suggests the Eildon 


Hills, with triple peaks, as the site of 
Trimontium; and, if this conjecture be 
adopted, some difficulties are got rid of, 
as to the tracts occupied by the tribes, 
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which encumber Horsley’s allocation. No 
town of the Gadeni is named by Ptolemy 
—and only two of the Otadeni, Curia and 
Bremenium. The site of the former is 
uncertain—the latter stood in the upper 
part of the valley of the Reed, on the great 
Roman road traversing the island from 
north to south by the Brigantian towns 
of Vinnovium, Cataractonium, Isurium, 
and Eboracum. A few miles to the south 
of Bremenium, on the same line of road, 
and also on the margin of the Reed, is 
another Roman station, to which, on the 
authority of inscriptions, the name of Ha- 
bitancum is assigned, and which, from 
altars that have been found, seems to have 
been within the territory of the Gadeni. 
If so, Bremenium and Habitancum must 
have been frontier positions of the Otadeni 
and Gadeni, each of whom, as well as the 
Brigantes, were partially located within 
the modern county of Northumberland. 
The Brigantes are first mentioned by Taci- 
tus, a.p. 50. He describes them as being 
in a state of rebellion. They must there- 
fore have submitted to the Roman govern- 
ment at a somewhat earlier period ; and 
Mr. Hinde gives reasons for concluding 
that their submission must have occurred 
from 45 to 49. In the year 50, Ostorius 
Scapula was appointed to the government ; 
and having suppressed an outbreak of the 
Iceni, and overrun the country of the 
Cangi, he was crossing over to the west 
coast, but was recalled by intelligence of 
disturbances among the Brigantes—who, 
when he hastened back, and restored order, 
returned to their allegiance. They still 
maintained, however, their domestic go- 
vernment, under their queen, Cartisman- 
dua, who was not only favourably inclined 
towards the invaders, but glad to avail her- 
self of their protection against civil com- 
motions amongst her own people. She 
proved her zeal for her new allies by giving 
up to them Caractacus, king of the Silures, 
who, aftera gallant struggle for the liber- 
ties of his country, had been compelled to 
seek refuge at her court. The Silures, 
however, deprived of their king, still main- 
tained an obstinate resistance, and Ostorius 
sunk in the conflict, worn out by fatigue 
and annoyance, leaving the Roman forces 
in Britain for a time without any recog- 
nised head. When Diddius Gallus suc- 
ceeded to the vacant command, the victo- 
rious Silures had been joined by Venusius, 
the repudiated husband of Cartismandua, 
and, next to Caractacus, the ablest of the 
British leaders. His queen, who enjoyed 
the crown in her own right, had contracted 
a second marriage with his armour-bearer, 
Vellocatus ; and the bulk of her disgusted 
people had sided with Venusius. For the 
restoration of her authority, Cartismandua 
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was indebted to the legions of her foreign 
allies—whose ambition was not long con- 
tented with directing the affairs of the 
Brigantes in the character of protectors 
only: they sought to recompense them- 
selves for past sacrifices by territorial con- 
quest. Potilius Cerealis was the first to 
make the attempt, but at the close of his 
government the work was incomplete ; and 
it is uncertain whether the subjugation of 
the province was concluded by his succes- 
sor, Julius Frontinus, or was reserved for 
the genius of Agricola, who assumed the 
command a.p. 78, and closed his career 
with the battle of the Grampians—the 
jealousy of Domitian then prompting his 
recal. A blank of upwards of thirty years 
now occurs in the history of Britain. On 
the accession of Hadrian, a.p. 117, we 
read that “the Britons refused any longer 
to be held in obedience ;** and, three years 
later, we find the emperor himself coming 
over to compose the disturbances, and, ere 
his departure, commencing the erection of 
that famous wall which bears his name, to 
protect the Roman province from the in- 
cursions of the northern barbarians. Un- 
der Antoninus Pius, the immediate suc- 
cessor of Hadrian, another barrier—an 
earthen rampart—was erected by the pro- 
pretor, Lollius Urbicus, a hundred miles 
in advance of the Wall, extending from 
the Forth to the Clyde, across the penin- 
sula which Agricola had previously de- 
fended by a chain of forts. Two formi- 
dable invasions of the Roman province by 
the Caledonians are recorded between the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius and Severus— 
one in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, re- 
pelled (with what fortune we know not) 
by Calpurnius Agricola—the other in the 
reign of Commodus, repelled by Ulpius 
Marcellus with eminent success. Fresh 
incursions early disturbed the reign of 
Severus, whose unwarlike lieutenant, Vi- 
rius Lupus, bought off the invaders with 
gold—thus, at the same time, tempting 
them to renewed assaults. Severus him- 
self came over to Britain, and, for the 
first time since the days of Julius Agricola, 
carried the arms of Rome beyond the 
limits of Valentia. He penetrated to the 
furthest extremity of the island ; but the 
natives, profiting by their former lessons, 
gave him no chance of a general engage- 
ment. They left him to the toils of the 
march and the rigour of the climate, harass- 
ing and attacking him wherever they could ; 
aud, vexed and exhausted, he died at York 
on his return, A.D. 211, after a residence 
of somewhat more than two years in Bri- 
tain. Mr. Hinde corrects the assumption, 
founded on the adoption by Severus of 
Hadrian’s rampart as the basis of his for- 
tifications, that the district of Valentia, 
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lying between the two barriers, had been 
abandoned. That the Gadeni and the 
other intramural tribes ever reverted to 
their former state of independence and 
barbarism, is contradicted by the fact that, 
when the Romans finally left the island, 
the Forth and the Clyde, and not the Tyne 
and the Solway, were the recognised limits 
between the barbarian Picts and the Ro- 
manized Britons. 

There is no evidence that the stations 
of the vallum of Antoninus were ever 
occupied in force after the reign of its 
founder—though it may be inferred that 
in the reign of Valentinian they were used 
by exploratory parties under Theodosius. 
But we have evidence that some stations, 
and especially Bremenium (of which the 
works were of unusual magnitude and 
strength), were maintained far beyond the 
Wall of Hadrian. 

From the reign of Severus the Roman 
power was fully established in Britain. 
The imperial commanders were satisfied 
of the worthlessness of further conquests, 
while the barbarians were deterred from 
renewed aggressions. Even the rebellion 
of Carausius, although for a time it isolated 
Britain from the rest of the empire, in no 
respect altered the condition of the natives. 
The Roman legions were still predominant, 
although they obeyed a master whose 
power was limited to the island, After 
the death of Carausius and Allectus, the 
Brigantian city of Eboracum was again 
the seat of an imperial court. There Con- 
stantius died, and there Constantine as- 
sumed the purple. 

In the reign of Constantius we first find 
the term Picts applied to the Caledonians 
and the neighbouring tribes; and in the 
reign of Constantine we have them joined 
in their incursions by the Scots, a kindred 
people from the opposite coast of Ireland. 
In the reign of Jovian we read of a joint 
invasion by the Picts, Scots, and Saxons, 
to whom are added the Attacotti—another 
North British tribe, now first noticed. 
Under Valentinian, the evil became so 
formidable as to threaten the stability of 
the imperial dominion. The Franks and 
the Saxons, in 368, ravaged the coast of 
Gaul; whilst a simultaneous invasion of 
the British province was undertaken by 
confederate bands of Picts, Scots, and 
Attacotti, who overran nearly the whole 
country, and threatened London itself. 
In successive engagements they defeated 
and slew the two chief military officers, 
in whom was vested the command of all 
the garrisons in the island—the Duke of 
Britain, and the Count of the Maritime 
Tract (or, as he was afterwards termed, 
of the Saxon Shore). Valentinian, him- 
self menaced in Gaul, and far from the 
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seat of government, could only send over 
to Britain one of his immediate attendants, 
and made choice of Severus, Count of the 
Domestics — subsequently superseded by 
Jovinus ; but nothing decisive was done 
until the celebrated Theodosius was 
brought from Rome, and placed in Bri- 
tain in chief command—landing at Rich- 
borough from Boulogne, and marching to 
London with four corps of the Palatine 
Auxiliaries. He, by valour and policy, 
subdued the enemy and recovered the pro- 
vince—‘‘ restored anew the cities and for- 
tresses (castra)—suffering, indeed, from 
many injuries, but constructed for the 
maintenance of a long peace.’’ From the 
usurpation of Maximus, proclaimed empe- 
ror in Britain, A.p, 383, to the death of 
Theodosius (son of the distinguished com- 
mander of that name), in 395, we have no 
notice of any events in this island ; and 
the first ten years of Honorius are equally 
barren of records of events in Britain. In 
the year 406, her name again appears, 
almost for the last time, in connection 
with the history of the empire of which it 
had so long formed a part, and which was 
now fast hastening to dissolution from the 
continuous attacks of the barbarous na- 
tions on all sides, ‘The Vandals,”’ says 
Zosimus, “‘ uniting with the Suevi and 
Alani, greatly afflicted the Transalpine 
nations; and, having committed much 
slaughter, caused so great consternation, 
even to the armies in Britain, as to com- 
pel them, lest they should reach even 
themselves, to elect an emperor of their 
own.’’ From this passage we learn that, 
twenty years after the departure of Max- 
imus, there were still armies in Britain ; 
and we may infer that they were not ina- 
dequate to defend the frontier from the 
Picts and Scots, or their apprehensions 
would hardly have been excited by dangers 
so remote as an invasion of the Vandals 
or Suevi. To proceed, however, with 
Zosimus :—“ The soldiers who were serv- 
ing in Britain having revolted, placed one 
Marcus on the imperial throne, and obeyed 
him as ruler in that country. Having 
despatched him, however, for not assenting 
to their practices, they brought forward 
Gratian, and, putting on him a purple 
robe and a diadem, they gave him an im- 
rial guard ; but, growing dissatisfied with 
im also, they deposed and slew him four 
months afterwards, and delivered up the 
empire to Constantine,’’—selected from 
the very dregs of the army for the prestige 
of his name. A quarrel with Gerontius, 
one of his generals, led to the severance 
of Britain from the Roman empire in the 
chequered reign of Constantine. ‘“ Geron- 
tius, deeply incensed,” says Zosimus, “and 
having gained over the soldiers, urged the 
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barbarians who were amongst the Celts to 
revolt against Constantine, who was una- 
ble to oppose them in consequence of the 
absence of the greater part of the troops 
in Spain. The barbarians beyond the 
Rhine also ravaging everything at plea- 
sure, compelled the inhabitants of the 
Britannic islands, as well as some of the 
Celts, to revolt from the Roman empire, 
and to live independent of it, no longer 
obeying the laws. Thus the people of 
Britain, taking up arms, and braving every 
danger, freed their cities from the invading 
barbarians. The whole of Armorica also, 
and other provinces of Gaul, imitating the 
Britons, liberated themselves in like man- 
ner, expelling the Roman prefects, and 
setting up a civil government according 
to their own inclinations. This defection 
of Britain and the Celts took place during 
the time of Constantine’s usurpation, the 
barbarians rising up in consequence of the 
neglect of the government.’’ The legions 
taking no part in this conflict, the infe- 
rence is irresistible that the last of them 
had followed Canstantine to Gaul. The 
enemies against whom the Britons exerted 
themselves so successfully after the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions were not the 
Picts and Scots, but the predatory conti- 
nental tribes from beyond the Rhine ; 
but we may readily believe the statements 
of Gildas and Nennius that the insular 
barbarians were not long in taking advan- 
tage of the absence of the imperial troops 
to renew their incursions from the North. 
Twice, we are told, they sought assistance 
from Rome; and on two occasions a mili- 
tary force was sent to their aid. Toa 
third application an unfavourable answer 
was returned, the necessities of the empire 
rendering it impossible to spare troops for 
their relief. The last of these applications 
is assigned to the year of the third con- 
sulship of Altius, a.p. 427; but we find 
that, long before this, the emperor Hono- 
rius had positively declined to interfere in 
the affairs of the island ; nor is it probable 
that after the troops were once withdrawn, 
and the Britons had availed themselves of 
the opportunity to assert their liberty, 
any aid was ever sent from Rome, how- 
ever urgently it might be required. The 
following message of Honorius, recorded 
by Zosimus, was probably an answer to 
such an application, rather than a gratui- 
tous communication. It is at all events 
the last notice in any Greek or Latin 
author of any intercourse between the 
imperial government and Britain. ‘ Ho- 
norius, having sent letters to the states of 
Britain, counselling them to be watchful 
of their own security, and having rewarded 
his soldiers with the money sent by Hera- 
clianus, lived with all imaginable ease,’’— 
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[Such, with many gaps, is a digest of Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde’s elaborate historical pa- 
per, which was only read in part at this 
meeting. } 





ROMAN MONUMENTS AT YORK. 

At the monthly meeting of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society held on the 
6th of May, the Rev. John Kenrick, one 
of the honorary secretaries, read « paper, 
On some Monuments of the Reign of 
Trajan. The scantiness of the literary 
materials for the history of this reign, 
which, according to the expression of 
Gibbon, we know only ‘* by the glimmer- 
ings of an abridgement, or the doubtful 
light of a panegyric,” makes the evidence 
of monuments and coins particularly valu- 
able. Trajan was ridiculed by the Em- 
peror Constantine for his fondness for 
seeing his own name inscribed on walls, 
and nicknamed by him parietaria, wall- 
flower. The reproach came with a bad 
grace from Constantine, who stripped the 
arch of Trajan of its bas-reliefs to adorn 
his own, and antiquaries and historians 
have much reason to rejoice that he mul- 
tiplied memorials of himself ia all parts of 
his empire. One of the most important 
of these is the tablet found in 1854 in 
King’s Square, York, and fully illustrated 
by Mr. Wellbeloved in the second part of 
the Society's Proceedings, p. 282. It re- 
cords the performance of some work at 
York, in the year 108, by his command, 
by the ninth or Spanish Legion. The prin- 
cipal object of the paper was to ascertain 
whether it would help at all in fixing the 
age at which the walls of York were erected, 
a point hitherto quite undetermined. From 
its size and form it must have been in- 
tended to be affixed to a building of some 
magnitude ; it was found just beside the 
line of the Roman wall, and at a point 
where the proportions of the castrum 
would lead us to look for a gate, and 
where tradition speaks of an imperial 
palace. These circumstances point to the 
conclusion, that Eburacum was surrounded 
with walls at least as early as the reign of 
Trajan. The country of the Brigantes 
was conquered by Agricola, a.p. 80, and 
the ninth legion, mentioned in this in- 
scription, was probably left here by him 
on his return from his Caledonian cam- 
paigns. Eburacum must have become a 
military position, owing to its central 
situation, immediately on Agricola’s con- 
quest. The fate of Camalodunum, which 
had been destroyed in the revolt of the 
Iceni, ‘‘ quia nullis munimentis septum” 
(Tac. Ann. 14, 31), would be a warning to 
the Romans not to leave their towns de- 
fenceless, and, though at first perhaps only 
fortified by a rampart of earth, we may 
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conclude from analogy that it would not 
long remain without a wall of stone. It 
is incredible that a tablet so large and so 
finely executed as ours should have been 
destined for a city either defenceless or 
surrounded only by an earthwork. The 
construction of our walls closely resembles 
the description given by Pliny the younger, 
in a letter to Trajan (10, 48), of a mode of 
building practised in that age. He says 
of the walls of the theatre of Nicsea, that 
they were giving way ‘‘ quia sine ceemento 
farcti, nec testaceo opere precincti ;’’ 
“because they were filled in without 
hewn stones in the middle, and without 
a band of brickwork.’’ Any one who 
examines the wall which remains in the 
grounds of the Society, will see that it is 
filled in with rubble, like the theatre of 
Nica, the cementa or squared stones 
not going through; but that, unlike 
the Niczan architect, the builder has 
strengthened his work by a band of brick. 
This passage has been a source of per- 
plexity to the commentators, from which 
a glance at the walls of Eburacum would 
have relieved them. One of them takes 
cemento in the sense of mortar, which it 
never has in the classics, who always use 
it of hewn and squared stones, or of small 
fragments, serving to fill up the interstices 
of larger blocks; another supposes the 
opus testaceum to mean a composition of 
pounded brick and lime, which, however 
suitable for flooring, could not strengthen a 
wall, nor could its use be called precinctio. 
This mode of building is very general in 
the Roman remains in the South: it is 
seen at Richborough, at Pevensey, at 
Lymne, at Bittera (Clausentum), at Col- 
chester, and Wroxeter, and generally 
where there are remains of Roman walls ; 
but, it is believed, not north of York, 
certainly not along Hadrian’s wall, nor in 
the few specimens of Roman masonry 
which remain in Scotland. 

It is probable, however, that Eburacum, 
though walled in the time of Trajan, was 
then merely a military station. We have 
never found within the area of Roman 
York traces of public buildings, or costly 
dwelling-houses, such as the south side of 
the river has furnished. In this respect 
York affords a remarkable contrast to 
Aldborough, where all the principal re- 
mains of antiquity are within the walls. 
York, we know, became a colony; see 
the sarcophagus of M. Verecundus Di- 
ogenes, illustrated in Part 1, p. 52, of the 
Society’s Proceedings. It was probably 
after that event, and after the whole 
Brigantian region had been rendered 
secure by Hadrian’s wall, that York be- 
came the abode of a considerable civil 
population, though without ceasing to be 
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the chief military station in the north 
of Britain. 

An objection to the age now assigned 
to the walls of York may be derived from 
the circumstance that there are some in- 
scriptions in the lower compartments of 
the Multangular tower, in which mention 
is made of the sixth legion, which did not 
come to Britain till the reign of Hadrian, 
Trajan’s successor. These inscriptions, 
however, are no records of the building 
of the tower, but scratchings of their 
names and legion, such as soldiers would 
naturally make to enliven the tedium of 
the guard-room. Hence the mention of 
Antonius Prefectus Militum Leg. vi. 
Vict. in the dark basement chamber of 
the Multangular tower, which was little 
better than a dungeon. Such records are 
found on the walls of the barracks at 
Pompeii. As far as we can judge, from 
the forms of the letters and the prevalence 
of ligatures, these scratchings are of a late 
date. (See Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, p. 
59.) Trajan was at Rome at the time 
when this tablet was executed; see Eck- 
hel’s annals of his reign ; and no one who 
has observed in Pliny’s Letters the minute 
attention which he paid to all the affairs 
of Bithynia, will be surprised that he should 
have commanded the execution of a work 
at York. The tantalising brevity of the 
inscription prevents our knowing precisely 
what the work was on which his legionaries 
were occupied ; but, whatever it was, it is 
a proof of the importance of Eburacum, 
and it must be gratifying to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society to possess the only 
stone inscribed with the illustrious name 
of the best of Roman emperors which has 
yet been found in Britain. 

At the same meeting a communication 
was read from the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
the curator of antiquities, stating that upon 
examination of 53 Roman coins, part of a 
hoard lately found near Warter on the 
Wolds, and presented at the last meeting 
by Wm. Rudston Read, esq., with one 
exception they were coins of Gallienus, 
and of some of the usurpers usually called 
the Thirty Tyrants. Mr. Wellbeloved also 
noticed the recent discovery in Walmgate 
of a large hoard of English or Northum- 
brian silver coins, consisting chiefly if not 
entirely of those usually called saints, from 
their bearing the names of St. Peter, St. 
Martin, or St. Edmund (already noticed 
in our report of the Archeological Insti- 
tute.) They are of the size and form of 
pennies, and Mr. Wellbeloved refers them 
to the first half of the tenth century. 
Two of the hoard have been purchased by 
the society, one with the legend Sancti 
Petri Eboraci, the other probably of St. 
Edmund, 
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SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY, 
STATISTICS, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
April 24. The eighth annual meeting 

of this Society was held at Norton, the 

Rev. W. Spring Casborne officiating as 

President. 

The company first assembled at the fine 
church of Thurston; where Mr. Tymms, 
the Secretary, read a paper descriptive of 
its architectural peculiarities, among which 
are three sedilia and a double piscina 
with shelf, one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of the kind in the county; and 
he related much curious history of the old 
chapel of Our Lady and its image of the 
Virgin, shewing the great devotion of the 
parishioners as indicated by the many gifts 
or bequests of land, &c. to provide for the 
burning of the “ light of Our Lady”’ on 
all festival days for ever. 

The party then proceeded to Little 
Haugh Hall, Norton, the seat of P. Hud- 
dlestone, esq. where Mr. Tymms read a 
paper on the history of the estate, which 
was imagined to be a gold-field in the 
time of Henry VIII. and still retains 
“the diggings ’’ in which the royal miners, 
brought from Cornwall for the purpose, 
sought for ‘‘ nuggets.’’ The house was 
for many years the residence of Dr. Cox 
Macro, the accomplished collector, who, 
inheriting a good fortune from his father, 
one of the ‘‘ merchant princes ’’ of Bury, 
and possessing an ardent taste for the 
arts, made it one of the best specimens at 
the time of an embellished residence of a 
country gentleman. Its walls were adorned 
by a collection of paintings of the old 
masters that had belonged to Sir James 
Thornhill ; by many family portraits from 
the hands of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Hous- 
man, Mieris, &c.; and by specimens of 
contemporary art, including many ef the 
works of Peter Tillemans, the celebrated 
Dutch painter of animals, who died here, 
in 1734, having been working the dav be- 
fore on the portrait of a horse. The Doc- 
tor’s collection of MSS. here was perhaps 
one of the best in private hands, including 
many precious tomes (now alas! dispersed) 
that had formed part of the library of the 
monks of Bury, and a body of letters of 
the Protestant Martyrs, probably inherited 
from his ancestor, Dr. Cox, Bishop of 
Ely. Some parts of the house still remain 
as in Macro’s time. The most interesting 
are the Painted Staircase, the work of Til- 
lemens and F, Huysman; a carved ceiling 
of very rich and elaborate design, by Davis; 
and a room hung with tapestry of a kind 
like that still remaining in the house of the 
Macros at Bury St. Edmund’s. 

The meeting for the transaction of the 
annual business was held in the National 
School-room at Norton, where a number 
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of antiquities, curiosities, and fossils were 
assembled to form a temporary museum. 
The report of the Committee congratu- 
lated the members on the satisfactory pro- 
gress of the Society. A valuable collection 
of British Birds, formed by the Rev. J. B. 
P. Dennis, has been placed by that gentle- 
man in the Museum, and the Committee 
have added to the Library the extensive 
series of Drawings and Prints relative to 
the county of Suffolk, which has been 
formed at great cost, and arranged in 
thirty-one volumes by Mr. W. S. Fitch, 
and a copy of Professor Agassiz’s splendid 
work on Fossil Fishes, in ten volumes. 
To obtain these two desirable acquisitions 
the Committee have incurred an expendi- 
ture of 2207. ; but their appeal to the no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the county gene- 
rally has been responded to by a private 
subscription of about 1807. For the re- 
maining 40/. they look with confidence to 
the liberality of the members of the Insti- 
tute. The Committee were also anxious 
to secure for the Institute the valuable 
Geological Collection of the late Rev. T. 
Image, of Whepstead ; and with this view 
the Rev. J. B. P. Dennis kindly exerted 
himself to raise the requisite amount by 
subscription ; but, though his efforts were 
favoarably met, a sufficient sum had not 
been promised to justify the Committee in 
concluding the purchase, when the Trus- 
tees of the Woodwardian Museum, at 
Cambridge, entered into negociations with 
Mr. Image, and obtained the collection 
for that institution. The Committee, 
however, have reason to hope that they 
may still be able to make extensive addi- 
tions to this department of their Museum, 
by an arrangement with the Woodwardian 
Museum for duplicates. 

The sum of 190/. has been voted to the 
Committee by the Council of the Bury 
Atheneum, and will be devoted to the 
provision of new cases and other improve- 
ments in the Museum. 

The Committee, acting on the suggestion 
of several gentlemen who take a deep in- 
terest in the statistics of the county, that 
the Society should include this important 
branch of science among its objects—pro- 
pose to alter the title of the Institute to 
‘* The Suffolk Institute of Archeology, 
Statistics, and Natural History,’’ and to 
open the pages of its Journal to the pub- 
lication of the results of statistical in- 
quiries. 

Meetings have been held during the year 
at Lavenham, Woolpit, Haughley, Stow- 
market, and Bury ; and in every place the 
members have been received with the ut- 
most kindness and sympathy. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Warren on that part of the Roman Road 

Gent, Maga. Vou. XLV. 
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which crosses what was formerly Paken- 
ham Heath, now part of the Queach farm, 
and not far from the Red Castle farm, 
where a tessellated pavement was found 
many years ago. 

The Rev. Copinger Hill communicated 
a copy of the grant, by Henry VIII. 
to Walter Copinger, to wear his bonnet 
in the royal presence as elsewhere at his 
liberty. The reason assigned for this pri- 
vilege is that Mr. Copinger ‘‘ is so diseased 
in his head that without his great danger 
he cannot be conveniently discovered of 
the same.’’ 

C. Roach Smith, esq. (hon. member), 
communicated a note of some Roman 
coins picked up from time to time at Ex- 
ning, in the possession of J. H. Hearn, 
esq. 

Mr. Tymms communicated a note of 
the names of those Members for the county 
and boroughs in Suffolk who advanced 
horse, money, and plate, for defence of 
the Parliament, in 1642, from a MS, in 
possession of a descendant of Speaker 
Lenthall. 

Among various exhibitions, Mr. War- 
ren sent a very fine and extensive col- 
lection of Roman and Saxon antiquities, 
chiefly personal ornaments, in gold, silver, 
and bronze, most of them found in the 
immediate neighbourhood: a gold girdle 
buckle; a gold cross for suspension from 
the neck; and several gold brooches or 
fibule, all admirable examples of gold- 
smith’s and jeweller’s work in the Anglo- 
Saxon times. Also a Seal of Sir Simon 
de Craie, found near Mildenhall. This 
name and arms occur in a roll of arms of 
Peers and Knights t. Edw. II., amongst 
those of the county of Kent. Arms, de 
Goules, a une crois engrelé de or. 

Mr. Barsham exhibited an alabaster 
picture of the Last Supper, of the 15th 
century ; and a Herbal, by Rembert Do- 
dorus, translated by Henry Lyte, published 
by Gerard Dewes, Pawles Churchyarde, at 
the signe of the Swanne, 1578. This is 
bound in leather, stamped on the covers 
with the Bear and ragged staff, and motto, 
Droit et Loyal, with initials in MS. on the 
cover and title-page of R.L. (Robert Earl 
of Leicester). 

Mr. Tymms exhibited an impression of 
an antique gem, with the figure of Pegasus, 
set in iron, plated with silver, and used as 
a brooch, with this inscription on the set- 
ting: SIGILL’ WILL’I DE Bosco. It was 
found while digging in a garden in Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 





SEPULCHRAL RELICS IN PERTHSHIRE. 

A highly interesting discovery of sepul- 

chral relics has, been made in the grounds 

of William Stirling, ot M.P. of Keir, 
d 
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near Dumblane, in Perthshire. In the 
course of constructiug a new walk in the 
park, about a mile south-east of the Man- 
sion-House, the workmen came upon a 
bed of loose earth, resting on the channel 
surface of the grounds. On removing the 
earth, a place of ancient sepulture was 
discovered. Numerous cinerary urns, full 
of calcined bones, were found placed at 
irregular distances, and within a few inches 
of the surface. These urns, of which the 
greater number fell to pieces on exposure 
to the atmosphere, were of the average 
depth of twelve inches, and about nine 
inches in diameter at the mouth. Each 
was placed in the usual manner, with the 
mouth inverted on a flat stone ; while they 
were severally surrounded with irregular 
slabs of sandstone, to protect them against 
the pressure of the adjacent soil. Like 
those of the rudimentary form, they are 
of the flower-pot or bee-hive shape, and 
bear distinct marks of being constructed 
at the potter’s wheel. Of each urn, the 
external surface of the lower portion, and 
the margin of the mouth, are ornamented 
with indentations by a sharp pointed in- 
strument. Among the incinerated remains 
in the interior were found many fragments 
of burnt bones, which have been carefully 
preserved. About the centre of the sepul- 
chral bed, the bones of a skeleton were 
found extended at full length, nearly in 
the direction of north-east and south-west. 
Along with several that were inadvertently 
destroyed by the workmen have likewise 
been discovered two perfect specimens of 
the ‘‘ incense cup’’ or bowl, of fictile ware, 
which not unfrequently accompanies the 
cinerary urn at the period to which these 
remains evidently belong. Of these one 
is remarkably entire. It is precisely in 
the form of a goblet, or ordinary cooking 
vessel ; is 24 inches at greatest breadth, 
2 inches in length, and adorned around 
the sides with a succession of ornaments 
incised in form of letter V. Two hair 
markings surround the top and base, and 
similar workings encompass the angular 
incisions. The other bowl is of similar 
form and dimensions, but instead of the 
angular cuttings it is pierced by four small 
holes in the centre of the two opposite 
sides, evidently for the purpose of suspen- 
sion. Both the vessels had been provided 
with covers, which, however, had been 
lost. They both contained interesting 
remains. in each were found portions 
of copper; and along with these, in the 
former bowl, were three different speci- 
mens of fictile ware, which evidently had 
been used for personal ornaments. One 
of these ornaments is in the form of an 
oblong bead, half an inch in length, with 
a well-rounded aperture in the centre ; 
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the second is button-shaped, flat on one 
side, and convex on the other, and punc- 
tured on the upper side with nine aper- 
tures, of which five extend to the lower 
side ; the third is of an annular shape, 
much resembling an iron net. The frag- 
ments of copper found in the former ves- 
sel, on being united, present a cuneiform 
appearance, and may have formed a weapon 
about two inches in length. These discove- 
ries are somewhat important to the archzo- 
logist. Ornaments of jet and bronze are 
often found in connexion with ancient sepul- 
chral remains, but trinkets of fictile ware 
are of more uncommon occurrence. The 
presence of these remains along with the 
fragments of copper in the urns now dis- 
covered would point their origin to the 
transition era between the stone and bronze 
period of the archeologist; while the posi- 
tion of the sepulchral deposits, as well as 
the workmanship on the urns, would refer 
to a period when interment near the sur- 
face had superseded the practices of in- 
humation in the huge cromlech and cham- 
bered barrow. The period thus indicated 
would correspond with the Roman era in 
North Britain, when the heights of Keir 
were covered with the rude forts of the 
Caledonians, reared to keep watch over 
the imperial invaders. Some of these forts 
still remain. A few years ago two pyres, 
for the process of cremation, were found 
on the table-land at Bridge of Allan, about 
a mile east of the spot where the present 
relics have been discovered; and copper, 
easily fusible, is found in large quantities 
in the same vicinity. The sepulchral re- 
mains now discovered will be added to 
the collection of the objects of vertu in the 
mansion of Keir. 





TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 

Ata meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
Society held on the 7th of May, the Rev. 
George Williams, Vice-Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture ‘‘ On the supposed Identity 
of the Mosque of Omar with the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.” 
This theory, advocated by Mr. Ferguson, 
has been acquiesced in by the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, as well as by a recent writer in 
the Christian Remembrancer. Mr. Fer- 
guson considers the Mosque of Omar, 
which occupies the site of the Temple, 
to be the actual Church built over the 
Holy Sepulchre by the Emperor Constan- 
tine himself; but every consideration— 
historical, local, and architectural—mili- 
tates against this supposition. The learned 
lecturer explained that the true Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre stood on the oppo- 
site (or western) side of the city, over 
against the Temple; and he vindicated, in 
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a very interesting manner, the authenticity 
of what he described as the traditional 
belief of Western Christendom,—illustra- 
ting his statements and his reasoning by a 
reference to diagrams, and a plan of the 
Holy City. A cave in the rock, into which 
is a descent by steps, is appealed to in 
both places as an evidence of the reality 
of the site: and it was a matter of much 
curiosity with Mr. Williams’ auditory to 
know how he would dispose of the subter- 
ranean cavity exhibited by the section of 
the Mosque of Omar. In due time was 
explained, that this cavern is none other 
than the thrashing-floor of Araunah—the 
exact spot which the brazen altar of sacri- 
fice stood: and that a passage, certainly 
extending, though it has never yet been 
thoroughly explored, as far as the brook 
Kedron, carried off the blood and offal of 
the victims offered in sacrifice. 





EXCAVATIONS AT OSTIA. 
Excavations which have been for some 
time in progress at Ostia have led to in- 
teresting and valuable results. In three 
places there the ground has been opened, 
and everywhere it is evident that no pre- 
vious researches had ransacked the buried 
treasures of this now forlorn region, on 
the pestilential Maremma. The most 
precious objects hitherto brought to light 
are the following: four large mosaics, 
with black figures on a white ground, one 
of superior effect and execution to the 
rest—described, indeed, as scarcely sur- 
passed in beauty by any coloured works of 
this description and antiquity ; about one 
hundred inscriptions, some on cippi, sur- 
rounded by ornamental sculptures, some 
containing indications of public and pri- 
vate offices in ancient Rome that curiously 
illustrate her annals; eight ossuary urns 
of great beauty, some in the form of houses 
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and temples, others adorned with masks, 
busts, rams’ heads, fruit, flowers, and 
figures of children in relief, and among 
the epitaphs on which are many names of 
great families celebrated in the first cen- 
tury of the empire; five sarcophagi, of 
which two are adorned with graceful reliefs 
of nymphs riding o» tritons that swim in 
the sea—one of ‘..e received symbols of 
Elysian bliss in the monumental sculpture 
of Paganism—all perfectly preserved; a 
statute of a female veiled, wearing the 
preetexta and bulla, in recumbent attitude, 
of life size and good execution ; a bust of 
admirable style, recognised, by comparison 
with medals and other sculptures, as the 
portrait of Julia, daughter of Augustus, 
found in a niche carefully walled up, as if 
to conceal and yet preserve it—a peculia- 
rity to be accounted for, as itself illustra- 
tively historic, by reference to the well- 
known tale of disorders and disgraces that 
have rendered infamous the memory of 
that princess. And it is remarkable that 
precisely in this manner immured, yet so 
as to be more effectually preserved, were 
found other busts of historic personages 
celebrated for the vicissitudes of their for- 
tunes, as the triumvirs Anthony and Le- 
pidus, now in the Vatican. All other 
objects have been left at Ostia, for the 
most part on the spots where they were 
found; but this bust of Julia alone has 
now its place in the Chiaramonte Musuem 
at the Vatican. It represents a female 
past the bloom of youth, but not without 
beauty or characteristics of intellect—the 
hair low and braided in minutely wavy 
lines, the brow low and flat, the eyes large 
and melancholy, the expression that of 
one whose existence is false, careworn from 
the necessity for concealment or restraint. 
The execution is most delicate, the marble 
of a fine mellow tint, like the most prized 
Greek species. 








HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Paris.—A tripartite treaty was con- 
cluded on the 15th of April between 
France, England, and Austria, by which 
the three countries contract with each 
other to join in a guarantee of the Turkish 
dominions. 

Denmark. — The Danish Government 
have published a protocol, dated May 9, 
which records the proposals made by that 
Government and accepted by Russia, 


Sweden, and the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burgh, for the commutation of the Sound 
dues. Denmark renounces the Sound or 
Belt dues in consideration of a compensa- 
tion of 32,000,000 Rix dollars. This sum 
would have to be paid by the different 
commercial nations in the proportion of 
the trade now carried on by them through 
the Sound. The proportion of Great 
Britain is 10,126,855 Rix dollars, and 
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that of Russia 9,739,993 Rix dollars. The 
negociation is at present in suspense in 
consequence of a difference of opinion 
between the Danish and English Govern- 
ments. 

Prussia.—M. de Rochow-Plessow, who 
killed M. de Hinckeldy in a duel, has 
been sentenced by court martial to five 

ears’ imprisonment in the fortress of 
tettin. Count Grabow, commander of 
Stettin, is the uncle of M. de Rochow. 
Both the seconds have been acquitted. 

Constantinople. — A treaty has been 
concluded between England, France, and 
the Porte, by which the two former 
Powers undertake to withdraw their forces 
within six months. 

Several large French barracks at Douad 
Pasha have been burnt down. Accounts 
from Anapa of the 29th of April say that 
hostilities have re-commenced between 
the Russians and Circassians. 

A letter from the Principalities states 
that General Coronini has informed Prince 
Ghika that the evacuation of Moldo- 
Wallachia by the Austrian troops will 
begin directly, and will be effected within 
six months. 

Malta.—A serious military riot occurred 
at Malta on the evening of the 6th May, 
when a number of the Italian Legion 
paraded through the streets of Valetta, 
singing songs of liberty, and using insult- 
ing expressions towards the natives. The 
Inspector of Police, while endeavouring 
to pacify them, was mortally stabbed, and 
only survived a few minutes. On the 
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afternoon of the 8th, the disturbances 
were renewed, and a very mutinous spirit 
having manifested itself, their stock of 
ammunition was removed, and late in the 
afternoon the Hannibal, ship of the line, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart, was towed into Mar- 
samusetto Harbour, and took up a position 
in front of the Fort Manuel encampment. 
No further disturbances have taken place. 
The Italians are strictly confined to Fort 
Manuel, and the Hannibal has returned 
to her old station in the Great Harbour. 

Central America continues in a state 
of anarchy and bloodshed. At the battle 
of Santa Rosa, 305 fillibusters, under 
Col. Schlessinger, were defeated by the 
Costa Ricans with a loss of 127 men. 
On the 6th April, Walker left Rivas, with- 
drawing his troops from the towns of 
Virgin Bay and San Juan del Sur. These 
towns were immediately occupied by the 
enemy and the inhabitants shot. He re- 
turned to Rivas with 600 men on the 
lth, and attacked the Costa Ricans in 
the Plaza, but after 12 hours’ fight with- 
drew with the loss of 150 men. The 
position of the Americans in Nicaragua is 
melancholy indeed. Walker will not allow 
them to move without passports, and if 
they remain they are sure to fall into the 
hands of the Costa Ricans, who shoot 
them without mercy. The complete over- 
throw of Walker in a short time is said to 
be certain. An English naval force has 
been sent to Grey Town, at the mouth of 
the San Juan River. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


April 29. This day the ratification of 
Peace was proclaimed with the ancient 
ceremonies throughout the metropolis: 
first in front of St. James’s Palace, and 
next at Charing-cross; after which the 
heralds went to Temple bar, were there 
received by the Lord Mayor and City 
functionaries, and then proceeded to read 
the proclamation at the end of Chancery- 
lane, at the ancient site of Cheapside- 
cross, and at the Royal Exchange. In 
most corporate towns the proclamation 
was made with the like ceremonies in the 
course of the next few days. 

May 4, This day being appointed for 
a General Thanksgiving, was universally 
observed by a form of prayer and sermons 
appropriate to the occasion. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells preached before the 
House of Lords in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the Rev. Thomas Garnier before the 
Commons in St. Margaret's church. The 
Lord Mayor (though of the Jewish per- 


suasion) attended St. Paul’s cathedral, 
where the Dean preached. The sermon 
in the chapel at Buckingham palace was 
made by the Bishop of Oxford; and in 
the afternoon her Majesty privately at- 
tended Westminster Abbey. Collections 
were made for several charitable purposes : 
but very generally for a Memorial Church 
proposed to be erected at Constantinople, 
the fund for which was inaugurated at a 
public meeting held on the 28th April, 
and the funds collected for which amounted 
on the 20th May to 10,5007. 

May 19. InaCourt of Common Coun- 
cil the freedom of the city of London was 
presented to Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, G.C.B. by whom the honour was 
highly appreciated. It was placed in a 
richly chased gold box valued at 100 
guineas, its lid exhibiting figures of Vic- 
tory and Fame (represented in the Illus- 
trated London News). 


The trial of William Palmer, aged 31, 
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for poisoning John Parsons Cook, having 
been moved from Stafford to the Central 
Criminal Court (in pursuance of a special 
act of parliament passed for that purpose), 
was commenced before Lord Campbell, 
Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, on Wednesday the 14th of May. 
The prosecution was conducted by the 
Attorney-general, and the defence by Mr. 
Serjeant Shee. The crime was commenced 
at Shrewsbury Races, and consummated 
at Rugeley, where Palmer resided as a 
medical practitioner, on the 2lst Nov. 
1855. The victim was first subjected to 
antimony, and his death arose from tetanus, 
produced by strychnia. Cook had been 
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educated for the law, but both parties had 
latterly neglected their profession for the 
turf. The trial was remarkable for the 
conflicting testimonies of the medical wit- 
nesses as to the effects of poison. It 
lasted for twelve days; when on Tuesday 
the 27th May, the accused was found 
guilty, and the same evening was conveyed 
to Stafford for execution. The culprit is 
suspected to have poisoned his wife, on 
whose death, in Sept. 1853, he received 
13,0007. on her life insurance; and in 
Aug. 1855, a brother died, whose life he 
had also insured for the like sum, which 
the office refused to pay. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


April 2. Invested, at Malta, with the Grand 
Cross of the order of St. Michael and St. 
George: Sir Ignatius Bonavita,Sir Paolo Dingli, 
Baron Sir pew te -¥ de Piro, and Sir William 
Thornton ; and, by dispensation from formal 
investiture, Sir William Reid. 

April 15. William Congreve Brackenbury, 
esq. now Consul at Bilbao, to be Consul at 
Vigo.—Barnaby Murphy, esg. now Vice-Consul 
at Alexandretta, to be Consul for the provinces 
of Biscay and Guipuscoa, to reside at Bilbao. 

Aprili8. Henry Grant Foote, esq. now Vice- 
Consul at Salvador, to be Consul at Salvador.— 
Edward Hall, esq. now Vice-Consul at Coma- 
yagua, to be Consul at Comayagua. 

April 25. Alan Ker, esq. now Chief Justice 
of Nevis, to be Chief Justice of Dominica.— 
David Cameron, esq. to be Chief Justice of 
Vancouver’s Island.—Robert Richard Torrens, 
esq. Colonial Treasurer and Registrar-General 
of South Australia, to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of that colony.—Alfred Hill- 
man, esq. Senior Assistant-Surveyor in Western 
Australia, to be a Member of the Executive 
Council of that colony during the temporary 
absence of the Surveyor-General.—John Wilson 
Travis, esq. to be a Member of the Executive 
Council of Honduras.—William Davies, esq. 
to be a Member of the Council of Dominica. 

April 29. Major-Gen. Sir Harry D. Jones, 
K.C.B., R. Eng. to be Governor of the Royal 
Military College, vice Gen. Sir G. Scovell, res. 

April 30. . J. Witney, esq. to be Harbour- 
Master of Georgetown, in British Guiana. 

May 2. The Duke of Argyll elected a Knight 
of the Thistle. 

May 3. Major-Generals Henry William Bar- 
nard, C.B. and Henry Lord Rokeby to be 
Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

May 4. Lord Wodehouse to be Envoy Extr. 
and Minister a to Russia. 

May 9. Hon. Julian Fane (First Paid Attaché 
at Vienna) to be Secretary of Legation at St. 
Petersburg. ° 
_ May 0. Lieut. J. A. Ballard, Lieut.-Colonel 
in the service of H.I.M. the Sultan, Lieut. 
C. C. Teesdale, Lieut.-Colonel in the same 
service, and Capt. H. L. Thompson, Major in 
the same service, to be Honorary Companions 
of the Bath; and of Dr. Humphry Sandwith, 
late Inspector-General of Hospitals in the same 
service, to be an Honorary Companion of the 
Bath (Civil Division). 

May 12. Major-General William Fenwick 


Williams, of Kars, K.C.B. created a Baronet 
(with a pension of See meng byParliament). 

May 13. The Right Hon. Matthew Talbot 
Baines to be the Fourth Charity Commissioner 
for England and Wales, vice Lord John Russell, 
res.—The Rev. Robert Smith to be Chaplain of 
the Scots Kirk at Kandy, in Ceylon.—Douglas 
Wales, esq. to be Harbour-Master of Port Louis, 
in Mauritius.—Henry Connor, esq. to be 
Assessor to the Native Chiefs within the Pro- 
tected Territories on the Gold Coast.—The 
Duke of Somerset, Lord Stanley, the Rt. Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, the Rt. Hon. Edward Ellice, 
Lieut.-Gen. E. en ee Lieut.-Gen.Sir 
De Lacy Evans, K.C.B., Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ha 
David Jones, K.C.B., Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry J. 
W. Bentinck, K.C.B., George Carr Glyn, esq., 
and Colonel E. R. Wetherall, C.B. to be Com- 
missioners for Inquiring into the system of 
Purchase and Sale of mmissions in Her 
Majesty’s Army. 

May 14. Charles Alex. Lockhart Robertson, 
esq. to be one of the Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Grange, retired. 

May 26. Lieut.-Gen. Mark Cubbon, C.B. 
Commissioner of Mysore, to be K.C.B. (Civil 
Division); and Col. E. C. Warde, R. Art. to be 





Mr. Spring Rice, a Commissioner of Customs, 
has been appointed Deputy-Chairman of the 
Board; Mr. Grenville Berkeley, M.P. for 
Cheltenham, and Mr. R. Greg (the well-known 
writer on political economy) have been ap- 
pointed to the two vacant My ey ee 3 
Mr.R.W.Grey succeeds Mr. Grenville Berkeley 
at the Poor Law Board. 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. to be per- 
manent Under-Secretary to the India Board, 
vice Sir Thomas Redington. 

William Keogh, esq. (Attorney-General) to be 
a Judge of the Common Pleas in Ireland; John 
D. Fitzgerald, esq. to be Attorney-General ; 
Jonathan Christian, esq. Q.C. to be Solicitor- 
General. _ 

John Reilly, esq. (Secretary to the Master of 
the Rolls, and son-in-law to Lord St. Leonard’s) 
to be Deputy Keeper of the Rolls in Ireland, 
vice Rob. Wogan, esq. 

W. R. C. Smith, esq. (son of the Master) to be 
Secretary to the Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 

G. M. Dowdeswell, esq. of the Oxford Circuit, 
to be Recorder of Newbury, in the place of 
H. S. Selfe, esq. appointed one of the Metropo- 
jitan Magistrates of Police. 
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J. T. Kynnersley, esq. of the Oxford Circuit 
(on the recommendation of the town council), 
to be the First Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
borough of Birmingham. 
Mr. Selwyn and Mr. Cairns, of the Chancery 
ae. neve been raised to the degree of Queen’s 
unsel, 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Cheltenham.—Capt. F. W. F. Berkeley, esq. 
Longford Co.—Henry Geo. Hughes, esq. Q.C. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb.15. At Neemuch, Rajpootana, the wife 
of Roary Erskine, esq. 2nd Bombay Light Cav. 
a dau. 

March 26. At Constantinople, the wife of 
G. Ashby Maddock, esq. 11th Hussars, a son. 

April 13. At Notton, Lady Awdry, adau.—~— 
16. In Wimpole st. the wife of Edward Knight, 
esq. of Chawiton house, Hants, a dau.—17. At 
Bedford, the wife of Capt. Astell, a dau.—— 
At Chislehurst, the wife of G. Buchanan Wol- 
laston, esq. a dau.——18. The wife of Henry 
Spencer Perceval, esq. a dau.——19. At Far- 
rindoas, Surrey, Mrs. J. L. St. Clair, a dau.—— 
At Lyndhurst, the wife of the Rev. Paulet Mild- 
may Compton, a dau.——At Brighton, the wife 
of Henry Brownlow, esq. a son.——2l. At 
Tillington, near Petworth, Lady Tancred, ason. 
——26. ‘The wife of Sir Charles Watson, Bart. 
a dau.——-At Brookwood park, Hants, the wife 
of Col. William Greenwood, a dau.——-29. At 
Antony, Cornwall, Mrs. Pole Carew, a son.—— 
In Portugal st. Grosvenor sq. the wife of Chas. 
Penruddocke, esq. of Compton park, Wilts, a 
dau.——30. At Southampton, Mrs. Henry 
Heathcote, a son.——At ‘Truro, the wife of 
Edward 8S. Carus Wilson, esq. a son.—At 
Brighton, the wife of Edwin Sandys, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

Lateiy. At Frampton hall, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of Major Moore, High Sheriff ofthe county, 
a son. 

May. At Butleigh court, the wife of Ralph 
Neville Grenville, esq. a dau.——-At Notting- 
ham, the wife of the Rev. H. H. Jones, Vicar 
of Lianida, Anglesey, twin sous. —— 2. 
Wimbledon. the wife of Wm. Wray, esq. a son. 
—-3. At Nice, the wife of Sir Edward North 
Buxton, Bart. a dau.——5. The wife of the 
Rev. Robert Martyn Ashe, of Langley house, 
Wilts, a dau.——6. At Ramsbury, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Meyrick, ason.——7. At 
Southampton, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
John Courtenay, Rector of North Bovey, Devon, 
and of Marton house, Westmerland, a son.—— 
In Grosvenor pl. Lady Scott, a dau.——8. At 
Spring hall, Suffolk, the wife of Capt. John 

ssen, R.N.a dau.——9. At Tor Point, Corn- 
wall, the wife of Capt. Henry S. Hillyar, R.N., 
C.B. a son.——In Eaton pl. West, Lady Eliza- 
beth Russell, a dau.——12. At Hampstead, 
the wife of Sheffield Neave, esq. a dau.——At 
Saltmarshe, the wife of Philip Saltmarshe, esq. 
a son. 
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Oct. 16. At Wanganui, Wellington, New 
Zealand, David Porter, esq. second surviving 
son of David Charles Porter, esq. of Park pl. 
Regent’s park, to Annie, only dau. of Thomas 
Powell, esq. of Belle Vue, Wanganui; also 
Thomas Powell, esq. of Belle Vue, Wanganui, 
to Ellen-Sophia-Bemrote, second surviv. dau. 
of D. C. Porter, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Mauritius, James Scott, esq. 
Lieut. 85th Regt. to Helen, a dau. of 
the late W. Morgan, esq. Adjut. 29th Regt. 


27. At Melbourne, Australia, John Henry 
Harris, esq. of Ballarat, solicitor, youngest 
son of John Webber Harris, esq. of Clapham 
common, Surrey, to Penelope, youngest dau. 
of Capt. J. R. R. Webb, R.N. 

28. At Melbourne, Michael Prendergast, 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of M. Prendergast, 
esq.Q.C. Recorder of Norwich,to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Laurence Cruse Smyth, esq. of 
Snugborough, co. Meath, and Abbeyfeale, co. 
Limerick. 

Dec. 3. At Malacca, Annesley Knox Gore, 
esq. Capt. 29th Madras N. Inf. Commandant of 
Malacca, to Ann-Magdalene-Louisa, dau. of 
the late Capt. S.S. Burns, Dep. Judge Advo- 
cate-gen. Madras Estab. 

ll. At Sydney, New South Wales, James 
Rusden, esq. H.M.S. Electra, to Emma-Amelia, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Glen Rock, Sydney. 

15. At Bangalore, Capt. Pereira, 26th M.N.I. 
son of late Lieut.-Gen. M. M. L. Pereira,Madras 
Army, to Louisa-Bower, eldest dau. of the late 
Alfred Hurt Langston, esq. of Little Horwood, 
Bucks, and granddau. of Sir Stephen Langston. 

Jan. 8. At Madras, Lieut. Herbert Champion 
Roberts,4ist N.1. Aide-de-Camp to Lord Harris, 
to Maria-Louisa, eldest dau. of William Elliot, 
esq. Civil and Sessions Judge of Cuddapah. 

16. At Benares, the Rev. Henry Dickenson 
Hubbard, M.A. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Smith, of Benares. 

22. At Madras, William Hudleston, esq. 
Madras Civil Serv. eldest son of the late W. 
Hudleston, esq. same! service, to Laura-Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of George Ledwell Taylor, 
esq. of Westbourne terr. 

. At Ootacamund, Henry Ernest Thesiger 
Williams, esq. Lieut. and Adj. 3rd Madras 
Eur. Regt. eldest son of the late Capt. H. B. 
Williams, 3rd Mad.Cavalry, to Ellen-Henrietta, 
dau. of Major-Gen. Dowker, Madras Army. 

29. At Jamaica, the Rev. John Leslie Mais, 
B.A. Curate of Spanish Town, to Julia-Caroline, 
second dau. of late Capt. Hen. Hill, 57th Regt. 

Feb. 13. At Poonah, Malcolm Munro Mac- 
kenzie, esq. eldest son of M. Mackenzie, esq. 
of Friendville, Aberdeen, N. B. to Adela-Jane, 
eldest dau. of Chas. Whyte, esq. Dep. Inspector- 
Gen. of H.M. Hospitals, Bombay. 

19. At Sholapore, Bombay, Geo. Christopher 
Molesworth Birdwood, esq. M.D. to Frances- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Edward Tolcher, esq. of 
Harwood, Plympton St. Mary, Devon. 

20. At Ootacamund, Madras, Henry Sullivan 
Thomas, esq. Civil Serv. to Julia-Ellen, second 
dau. of the Rev. Nicholas Walter, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Stamford, Linc. 

23. At Ahmednuygur, W. P. Adam, esq. of 
Blair Adam, Kinross-shire, N. B. to Emily- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Wylie, C.B. 

28. At Alexandria, Egypt, the Rev. John 
Stuart Jackson, Fellow of Caius coll. Camb. 
son of G. J. Jackson, esq. of Woodford, to 
Emilie-Louise, eldest dau, of late John Bamber 
De Mole, esq. of Merchant Taylors’ Hall. 

March4. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. 
Harry Calveley Cotton, to Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of Bolton King, esq. of Umberslade and 
Chadshunt, Warwick.——At St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Edm. Harris, esq. youngest son of the late 
George Harris, esq. of Rugby, to Ellen, third 
dau. of Thomas Caldecott, esq. of St. Leonard’s, 
and the Lodge, Rugby. 

27. At Paddington, the Rev. A. Cazenove, 
B.A. Curate of Frittenden, third son of Philip 
Cazenove, esq. of Clapham common, to Letitia- 
Georgiana, second dau. of J. R. Thomson, esq. 
of Sussex sq.— At Greenwich, the Rev. Edward 
Huntingford,D.C.L. to Lydia-Christina, second 
dau. of Adm. Sir James A. Gordon, G.C.B. 
—At Bath, the Hon. F. J. Hobart, second son 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, to Catherine- 
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Annesley, youngest dau. of the Right Rev. Dr. 


Carr, late Bishop of Bombay.—At Barham, 
Kent, the Rev. Alfred Matthew Preston, M.A. 
of Cheshunt, Herts, to Mary-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thos. Harrison, M.A. Incumb. 
of Womenswold.—At Longbridge Deverill, 
Wilts,Ralph Thompson,esq.to Agatha-Vaughan, 
dau. of the late Rev. George Cornish, Vicar of 
Kenwyn, Cornwall.——At ie ag pe 
the Rev. Michael Harrison, B.A. Rector of 
Steeple Langford, Wilts, to Eliza, third dau. of 
Anth. Reed, esq.——At Whitehaven, the Rev. 
J. W. Parker, M.A. Incumb. of St. Alban’s, 
Rochdale, to Anne, dau. of the late John Web- 
ster, esq.——At Streatham, the Rev. Goldsmith 
Orger, Curate of Cranford, Northampt. to Rosa- 
Roughton, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Jas. 
Hogg, Vicar of Geddington.——At Hackney, 
Samuel Starkey, esq. of Holland house, ClJ-nton, 
to Ann, widow of Edw. Aug. Cory, esq. 4.D. 
——At Gorleston, Suffolk, [Edward Kerrison 
Harvey, esq. of Mousehold, near Norwich, to 
Emma-Susanna, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Clement Chevallier, Rector of Badingham.—— 
At Atherstone, John Cowper Mee, esq. of East 
Retford, to Marion, eldest dau. of Henry Power, 
esq. of Chapel house.—— At Horsford, Norfolk, 
the Rev. OH. H. Winwood, M.A. of Farlington, 
Hants, to Anna-Cecilia-Mary, only dau. of Jas. 
Day, esq. ——At Tunbridge Wells, Henry Chris- 
tian Hare, esq. of Cawood, near York, son of 
the late Frederick Hare, esq. of Stanhoe hall, 
Norf. and Oak hill, Tunbridge, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, dau. of Stephen Beeching, esq¢.——At 
Dublin, the Rev. George Stoney Swinny, of 
Ballyredmond house, Carlow, to Agnes- Martha, 
dau. of the late John Stringer, esq. barrister- 
at-law, and widow of the Rev. Blennerliassett 
Woods, of Curron.——At Great Dunham, Norf. 
the Rev. G. W. Winter, M.A. Rector of Litcham 
and East Lexham, to Harriet, second dau. of 
the Rev. F. J. Blake, Rector of Great Dunham. 

29. AtSt. Pancras, the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M, Rector of Dowles, Salop, and Chaplain to 
the Earl of Huntingdon, to Mary-Henrietta, 
dau. of Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, esq. of 
Upper Bedford pl.——At Dublin, Wm. Fanshawe 
Bedford, Lieut.-Col. 60th Rifles, to Elizabeth- 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. P. Sleeman, 
of Whitchurch.——At St. Mary’s Southwark, 
the Rev. John Ellis, M.A. Head Master of the 
Cathedral School, Salisbury, to Louisa-Jane, 
eldest dau. of George Notley, esq¢.——At Cam- 
berwell, the Rev. Joseph Haslegrave, M.A. 
Incumb. of St. Peter’s Islington, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Frederick Langham, esq. 
of Bartlett’s build.——At St. George’s Hanovet 
sq. Charles Stirling Dundas, esq. son of Mr. 
and Lady Mary Dundas, to Mary-Louisa, eldesr 
dau. of Sir Norton Knatchbull, Bart. 

31. At Paris, Richard Ker, esq. Attaché to 
H.M. Embassy at Madrid, to Kose-Jane, eldest 
dau. of Nicolson Calvert, esq. of Quintin castle, 
co. Down.——At Llanfrynach church, J. R 
Cobb, esq. of Brecknock, son of George Cobb, 
esq. of Leamington, to Emily-Catherine-Powys, 
youngest dau. of J. Parry de Winton, esq. of 
Maesderwen, Brecknocksh. 

April 1. At Newcastle, T. D. Bolton, esq. 
late Priest of St. Andrew’s (Roman Catholic) 
church, to Mary, only dau. of the late William 
Stoker, esq. and sister of the coroner of New- 
castle. (The bridegroom, prior to the marriage, 
had made formai renunciation of Romanism 
before the Rev.Geo. Townsend Fox, of Durham.) 

2. At St. Andrew’s, Wells st. Hugh Seymour 
Tremenheere, esq. of Tremenheere, Cornwall, 
eldest son of the late Gen. Tremenheere, K.H. 
to Lucy, widow of Vicesimus Knox, esq. 
Recorder of Saffron Walden, and third dau. of 
the late Ralph Bernal, esq. of Eaton sq.— 
At. St. Bees, Capt. Arthur Wyndham, 2nd Mad. 
N. Inf. and Commandant of 4th Inf, Hydrabad 
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onaee weet ain of the late 
Hon. W. F. Wyndham, to Emily-Frances- 
Ballantyne, youngest dau. of Major Spedding, of 
Summergrove, Cumb.——At Mansfield, Notts. 
James James, wt. of Laurieston, Roxburghsh. 
son of the late William James, esq. of Deckham 
Hall, Gateshead, to Georgina, eldest dau. of 
J. E. Brodhurst, esq. of Crowhill, near Mans- 
field. ——At Duftield, near Derby, the Rev. J. E. 
Colyer, B.A. St. Clement’s, Rochdale, only son 
of late G. G. Colyer, esq. of Summer bill, Kent, 
to Jane, third dau. of J. Tempest, of Derwent 
house, Little Eaton.——At Stone, Staff. Peter 
Broughton, jun. esq.of Tunstall hall,to Florence, 
dau. of Swynfern Jervis, esq. of Darlaston hall, 
Staff.—— At Reading, Edward Darby, — M.D. 
E.LC. Med. Serv. to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
John Jackson, esq. formerly of E.I.C. China 
Estab.——At Trinity church, Marylebone,Capt. 
Gosling, late 13th Light Inf. eldest son of Rob. 
Gosling, esq. of Botley’s park, Surrey to Cecil- 
Mary, second dau. of Alex. A. Park, esq. of 
Wimpole st.-— At St.Andrew’s Holborn, Chas. 
John Allen, esq. son of Joshua Jullian Allen, 
esq. of Bedford row, to Augusta-Maria, dau. of 
Euseb. Arthur Lloyd, esq. of Bedford row. 

38. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Lord James 
Wandesford Butler, brother ofthe late Marquess 
of Ormonde, to Lady Rachel Russell, youngest 
dau, of the late Duke of Bedford.——At Hailey- 
bury, Thomas Borron A/yers, esq. eldest son of 
William Joseph Myers, esq. of Porters, Shenley, 
High Sheriff of Herts, to Margaret-Storie, 
second dau. of the Rev. Henry Melville, B.D. 
Principal of the East India College.——At 
Hillingdon, near Uxbridge,Archibald Hamilton 
Campbell, esq. of Montreal, banker, son of the 
late John Campbell,esq.of Carbrook, Stirlingsh. 
to Louisa, youngest dau. of Henry Fisher, esq. 
M.D. of Hillhead, Dunkeld, Perthsh.——At 
Whitbourne, Francis Sutherland,esq. late Capt. 
Royal Scots Greys, to Constance, second dau. 
of John Freeman, esq. of Gaines, Heref. — 
At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Sir Wm. Carpenter 
Rowe, Chief Justice of Ceylon. to Frances- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of James Hamilton 
Story, esq. of Bryanston sq¢.——At St. James’s 
Piccadilly, the Ven. J. Sandford, B.D. Arch- 
deacon of Coventry, Rector of Alvechurch, to 
Anna, widow of David Montagu, second Baron 
Erskine.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, George 
Gustavus Walker, esq. Capt. Dumfries Militia, 
son of John Walker, esq. of Craufordton, Dum- 
friessh. to Anne-Murray, dau. of Adm.Lennock 
of Broomrigg.——At Dover, Major Heathfield 
James Frampton, late 50th Regt. to Mina- 
Delmar, eldest dau. of the late Henry Augustus 
Dalton, esq. 3rd Regt.-—- At Wirksworth, 
Derbysh. Edmund-Yates, youngest son of the 
late Rev. G. H. Peel, to Catherine-Anne, second 
dau. of Major Hurt, of Wirksworth, late of 9th 
Lancers.—— At Beeston,Notts,Arthur-William , 
son of the Rev. Joseph Arkwright, of Mark hall, 
Essex, to Emma, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John Wolley.— At Stoke-next-Guildford, the 
Rev. Henry Albany Bowles, Rector of Merrow, 
to Caroline-Penelope, eldest dau. of the late 
Kobert Barlow, esq. Bengal Civil Serv.——At 
Offchurch, Warw. John Thomas Arkwright, 
esq. son of Peter Arkwright, esq. Willersley, 
Derbysh. to Laura, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edward Willes, Hamstall-Ridware, Staff. —— 
At Hampsthwaite, Maj. William Hardy, Unatt. 
late 46th Regt. to Matilda, only dau. of Rawdon 
Briggs, esq. of Birstwith hall, near Ripley. —— 
At St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, John Tasker, esq. 
of Dartford, Kent, to Anna-Maria, widow 
of Walter Hall Capper, esq. of Edgbaston, 
eldest dau. of late Rev. G. H. Langdon, Rector 
of Burleston-cum-Athélhamston, Dorset.—— 
At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. Walter Baskerville 
Mynors, third son of P. R. Mynors, esq. of 
Treago, Ross, and of Evancoyd, Radnorsh. to 
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Caroline-Elizabeth, elder dau. of Henry Clay, 
esq. of Foremark hall, Derbysh.—~At Hove, 
Brighton, Eley, son of H. A. Soames, esq. of 
Blackheath, to Caroline, youngest dau. of Chas. 
Eley, esq. of Hove.——At St. James’s, West- 
bourne terr. James Stuart Morrieson, esq. M.D. 
Bengal Med. Estab. to Fanny-Mary-Kennaway, 
third dau. of Major-Gen. Hoggan, C.B., E.1.C. 
Service. —— At Paddington, John Sandham 
Warren, esq. late Capt. 9ist Regt. son of the 
late C. Warren, esq. of Midhurst, to Helen, 
fourth dau. of Capt. E. M. Daniell, H.C.S. of 
Gloucester sq.——At Kensington, George Reid 
Lempriere, Lieut. R. — 4 second son of W. C. 
Lempriere. esq. of Ewell, Surrey, to Jane-H.- 
Morgan, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Anderson, 
Military Superintend. Invalid Depot, Chatham. 
——At Sunningdale, Berks, the Rev. Edward 
Holmes, eldest son of Charles Holmes, esq. of 
Prospect, King’s co. to Emily-Georgina, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, 
Incumbent of Sunningdale.——At Staveley, 
Derbysh. the Rev. John Forbes Close, Rector 
of Kilkeel, co. Down, to Adelaide, fifth surviv. 
dau. of Edmund Gilling Hallewell, esq. late of 
Morne park.——At Breamore, Charles Perrott 
Noel, esq. only son of Charles Noel, esq. of 
Bell Hall, Worc. to Margaret-Henrietta, only 
dau. of the Rev. James Nelson Palmer, Rector 
of Breamore.——At Witton-le-Wear, Durham, 
the Rev. W. Waldo Cooper, eldest son of the 
Rev. W. Cooper, Rector of West Rasen, Linc. 
to Marion-Frances, only surviving dau. of .he 
late L. W. Brown, esq. of Berners st. 

5. At Clifton, Bristol, Thomas Snow, esq. of 
Exeter coll. Oxford, only son of T. F. Snow, 
esq. of Bristol, to Fanny-Longueville, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, M.A. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Rich. Christ. 
Naylor, esq. of Hooton hall, Cheshire, to Mary- 
Sophia, only dau. of Henry Thorold, esq. of 
Cuxwold, Linc. and Gloucester sq. Hyde park. 
——At Minehead, Som. Daniel Brown, esq. of 
Henbury, Glouc. to Mary, eldest dau. of Geo, 
Goldstone, esq. of Bath. 

8. At Leamington, Col. W. H. Vicars, late 
61st Regt. to Jane, widow of Peirce K. Mahoney, 
esq. of Kilmeany, co. Kerry, dau. of Robert 
Gun Cunninghame, esq. of Mount Kennedy, 
co. Wicklow.—-At Bishopwearmouth, Capt. 
Athorpe, 85th Light Inf. eldest son of J. C. 
Athorpe, esq. of Dinnington hall, Yorksh. to 
Avice, second dau. of Thomas Hayden, esq.—— 
At North hill, Cornwall, the Rev. John Martin, 
second son of John Martin, esq. of Croft lodge, 
Cambridge, to Sophia-Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Kev. Edward Rodd, D.D. of Trebartha 
hall.——At Babraham, Camb. the Rev. Thomas 
Erskine, Rector of Steppingley, Bedf. youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, to 
Emmeline-Augusta, third surviving dau. of the 
late H. J. Adeane, esq. ——At St. James’s West- 
bourne terr. Octavus J. Williamson, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, son of the late W. Williamson, 
esq. of Holywell, Flint. to Annie-Maria, only 
dau. of the late John Monckton Coombes, 
Lieut.-Col. Madras Army.——At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. J. Dawson Peake, of Kirkby Lathorpe, 
Linc. to Lavinia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Charles Nevill, esq. of Nevill Holt, Leic, 
—At Clifton, Robert Lowe Grant Vassall, 
esq. to Matilda-Paulina, second dau. of William 
Phillips, esq. of Witsston house, Monm. and 
Salisbury lodge, Clifton. —— At East Iisley, 
Berks, the Rev. Edw. Norman Pochin, Vicar 
of Thurmaston, Leic. third rp! son of the 
late George Pochin, esq. of Barkby hall, to 
Anna-Sarah, second dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Loveday, Rector of East Ilsley.——At Bath, 
the Rev. C. F. Hayden, Rector of Helmdon, 
Northampt. to Charlotte, third dau. of the late 
Mr. Bartrum.——At Stella, Capt. Nugent 
Chichester, 7th Drag. Guards, eldest son of 
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J.C. Nagle, esq. of Calverleigh court, Devon, 
to Amelia-Mary, eldest dau. of Joseph Lamb, 
esq. of Axwell park, Durham.——At St. James’s 
Piccadilly, J. Trevor Barkley, esq. of Little 
Melton, Norfolk, to Jane, eldest dau. of Edward 
Stanley, esq. of Ponsonby hall, Cumberland.—_— 
At Winterton, Linc. the Rev. Wm. Ponsford, 
Rector of Drewsteignton, Devon, to Emily- 
Eliza, relict of John Lambert, esq. and dau. of 
the late Thos. Coopland, esq.——At Sedgefield, 
the Rev. Chas. Hen. Ford, Curate of Sedgefield, 
to Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Christopher 
Bramwell, esq. of Hardwicke hall, Durham. 
——aAt Liverpool, the Rev. Joseph Hall, Vicar 
of Edensor, to Sara, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel Tudor, esg.—At Saintbury, Glouc. 
Charles A. Barrett, esq. of Wallingford, Berks, 
to Maria-Paulina, orly child of the Rev. Wm. 
Barrett, Rector of Saintbury.——At Binfield, 
Berks, the Rev. James Leslie Randall, M.A. 
Fellow of New coll. Oxford, to Ann-Harriet, 
dau. of G. A. Bruxner, esq. 

9. At Liverpool, William Elworthy, jun. esq. 
of Wellington, Som. eldest son of W. Elworthy, 
esq. of Westford court, to Mary-Scott, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Josepl: Williamson, 
esq.——At the Holy Trinity, Westbourne terr. 
Alexander-Henry, second son of J. H. Christie, 
esq. of Stanhope st. to Annie, youngest dau. of 
the late Wm. Hitchens, esq.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Viscount Somerton, eldest son 
of the Earl of Normanton, to the Hon. Miss 
Barrington, dau. of Viscount Barrington. —— 
At East Tisted, Hants, Charles Hayes Mille?, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. Sir Thomas Miller, 
Bart.of Froyle park, to Katharine-Maria, second 
dau. of James Winter Scott, esq. of Rotherfield 
park.—— At Norton Canon, Heref. Edward 
Whately, esq. surgeon, of Brighton, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Whately, esq. of Grafton 
st. Bond st. and Isieworth, to Mary-Anne-Alice, 
only dau. of the Rev. Richard Brooke, Vicar of 
Norton Canon.——At Lindfield, Sussex, the 
Rev. C. W. Cass, Vicar of Arlington, Sussex, 
second son of Fred. Cass, esq. of East Barnet, 
to Elizabeth-Frances, second dau. of William 
Kirkpatrick, esq.——At Hawley, Hants, the 
Rey. Erskine Neale, Vicar of Exning, to Eliza- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late John Scovell, esq. 
——At Wath, near Ripon, John Greenwood, 
esq. only son of James Greenwood, esq. of 
Wath, to Rebecca, second dau. of Thomas 
Wells, esq. of Hutton Conyers hall. 

10. At Rostherne, Cheshire, John Lubbock, 
esq. eldest son of Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. to 
Ellen-Frances, only child of the late Rev. Peter 
Hordern, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Lanc.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. C. Stewart 
Hardinge, son of Field-Marshal Visc. Hardinge, 
to Lady Lavinia Bingham, dau. of the Earl of 
Lucan. —— At St. Alban’s, the Rev. Hugh 
Davies Owen, D.D. Rector of Trefdraeth, 
Angieney. to Lucretia-Ann, only surviving dau. 

f the late Samuel Newbould, esq. of Broomhill, 
Yorksh.——At Paddington, Walter Davidson, 
esq. of Cairnie, Fifesh. to Isabella-Margaret, 
youngest dau. of C. Davison Kerr, esq. of 
Kensington garden terr.—At Cheltenham, 
Charles Henry Cookes, esq. Bengal Horse Art. 
son of late Rev. C. Burrell Cookes, to Maria- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of late Rich. Morris, esq. of 
Ballycanvan house, co. Waterford, and grand- 
dau. of late Very Rev. Ussher Lee, Dean of 
Waterford.——At Horton, Bucks, Roger Lee, 
esq. B.A. of Brighton, to Ann-Peto, only surviv. 
child of Geo. Tupp. esq. of the Cedars, Horton. 

ll. At Headley, the Rev. Charles James 
Bird, Curate of St. John’s, Margate, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Hansen, esq. of the Elms, 
Epsom.——At St. George’s Queen sq. the Rev. 
George Clark, Fellow of King’s coll. Camb. to 
Emma-Elizabeth-Helen, only dau. of the late 
Francis Hall, esq. of Saffron Walden. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ear Cowper. 

April 15. At Maidstone, in his 50th 
year, the Right Hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Cowper, sixth Earl Cowper and 
Viscount Fordwich, co. Kent (1718), 
Baron Cowper of Wingham, in the same 
county (1706), the 8th Baronet (1642), 
and a Count of the Holy Roman Empire 
(1758) ; Lord Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 


. tulorum of the couity of Kent. 


His lordship was born in George-street, 
Hanover-square, on the 26th of June, 
1806, the eldest son of Peter-Leopold- 
Louis-Francis the fifth Earl, by the Hon. 
Emily Mary Lamb, eldest daughter of 
Peniston first Viscount Melbourne, and 
now Viscountess Palmerston. He received 
his names, as we presume, as a godson of 
the Prince of Wales. 

When Viscount Fordwich, he served 
for some time in the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue. 

At the general election of 1830 he was 
returned to parliament for the city of 
Canterbury, Lord Clifton, one of the 
former members, having retired. He was 
opposed by Mr. Bingham Baring, and the 
poll terminated as follows :— 


Hon. Richard Watson . . 1134 

Viscount Fordwich > 0 » BG 

Bingham Baring, esq. . . . 731 

S. Sawbridge,esq. . . . . 8 

Hon. G. J. Milles . . . . 8 

In 1831 he was rechosen without oppo- 
sition; but in 1832 was forced to stand a 
poll by the mountebank demagogue, the 
svi-disant Sir William Courtenay: and 
its result was— 


Hon. Richard Watson . . . 834 
Viscount Fordwich . . . . 802 
Sir W. Courtenay . . . . 375 


On the 13th Nov. 1834, Lord Ford- 
wich was appointed Under Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department in the 
place of Sir George Shee. This was just 
before the crisis when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was entrusted with the seals of all 
the departments: on the 9th Dec, the 
Duke made his election to continue Fo- 
reign Secretary, and on the 15th Lord 
Fordwich was succeeded by Lord Mahon. 

At the dissolution of 1835 Lord Ford- 
wich retired from the House of Commons, 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father, June 21, 1837: and in 1846 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant and Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of the county of Kent. 

He left London on the morning o 
death to attend the assizes at Maid: 

Gent. Maa, Vor, XXXV. 


where he joi~ed in the proceedings, and 
publicly addressed the magistrates. Just 
before the conclusion of the business, he 
was taken seriously ill, and removed to a 
room contiguous to the court. Medical 
aid was promptly in attendance, and his 
lordship was removed to the residence of 
the governor of the gaol, where he expired 
at a few minutes after 9 o’clock, from 
spasms at the heart. 

Lord Cowper. was characterised by at- 
tention to the daties of his station, by 
candour and impartiality, and an habitual 
suavity of manners. 

He married, on the 7th Oct. 1833, Lady 
Anne Florence de Gréy, eldest daughter 
of Earl de Grey, and heir presumptive to 
the barony of Lucas; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue two sons 
and four daughters. The former are, 
Francis Thomas de Grey (now Earl Cow- 
per), born in 1834, and unmarried; and 
the Hon. Henry Frederick Cowper, born 
in 1836. Of the daughters, the eldest 
died in 1853, at the age of fifteen. 





Str Witt1AM HamILrTon, Bart, 

May 6. At Edinburgh, aged 68, Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. Ph.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Sir William was the lineal representa- 
tive of the Hamiltons of Preston, co. 
Haddington, the head of which family was 
created a Baronet in 1673. The title, 
which had been dormant for some time, 
was assumed by Sir William in 1816. 

He was born in Glasgow on the 8th of 
March 1788. After studying at the univer- 
sity of that city, he went to Oxford on the 
Snell foundation, where he obtained first- 
class honours. He was called to the 
Scotish bar in 1813; and he held the 
office of Her Majesty’s Solicitor for 
Teinds in Scotland. But it was to lite. 
rature and philosophy that his studies 
were devoted. In 1821 he was appointed 
Professor of Universal History in the 
University of Edinburgh; but the class 
not forming part of the curriculum for 
academical degrees or professional train- 
ing, the appointment was almost honorary, 
aod lectures were only occasionally deli- 
vered. It was otherwise when, in 1836, 
he obtained the Chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics, for which there. were several dis- 
tinguished candidates, among them Isaac 
_ Taylor, the eloquent and philosophic au- 
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Under Sir William Hamilton, the class, 
which had long been a mere appendage to 
the theological course, assumed a new im- 
portance, and Scotland as a school of me- 
taphysics regained the renown it had lost 
since the days of Dugald Stewart. In the 
department of Logic due attention was 
given to the Aristotelian and the Baconian 
systems, the Organon of the Grecian, and 
the Novum Organum of the English, phi- 
losopher, being both used as text-books 
in the class. In the metaphysical depart- 
ment the same large and philosophical 
spirit appeared, the Professor carrying out 
the psychological studies commonly known 
as ‘‘the Scotch system,’ or the “Com- 
mon-sense school,’’ of metaphysics (the 
inductive method applied to mental sci- 
ence); while the more strictly metaphy- 
sical researches, in which the Germans 
since Kant and Hegel have laboured so 
assiduously, also received an attention not 
previously obtained in Scotland. Sir 
William Hamilton was one of the first to 
point out clearly the relations of these 
two departments of metaphysics, and he 
has been almost alone as a public teacher 
and an author to render to each its due 
place and limits. While maintaining the 
importance of the study of mental science 
according to the inductive method, as 
pursued by Reid and Stewart, and their 
followers, he showed how they had too 
much neglected the investigation of the 
necessary laws of thought as distinct from 
the varying phenomena of mind. The 
clear enunciation of the Philosophy of the 
Absolute is the great step which Sir 
William Hamilton made in advance of his 
predecessors of the Scotish school. This 
he taught, without depreciating the other 
departments of metaphysical or psycholo- 
gical study, as less philosophical writers 
have since done, although professing to 
be his disciples. 

By his papers in the Edinburgh Review, 
extending from the year 1829 to 1839, 
Sir William Hamilton became known to 
philosophers on the Continent, and his 
fame abroad was higher than even in his 
own country. He was one of the corres- 
ponding members of the French Institute, 
and by all foreigners versed in such sub- 
jects, such as Victor Cousin and Royer 
Collard, he was regarded as of metaphy- 
sicians facile princeps. 

In 1852 a volume of his essays, consist- 
ing chiefly of articles reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review, was published under 
the title of ‘‘ Discussions in Philosophy, 
Literature, Education, and University Re- 
form.’’ A translation of this work, by 
M. Peisse we believe, has been widely 
circulated in France. 

In 1846 Sir William gave the world an 


edition of the works of Dr. Thomas Reid, 
the labour of many years of patient and 
profound thought. For some years he 
had been engaged on an edition of the col- 
lected works of Dugald Stewart, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1854. We 
hope that the materials for the promised 
biography of Dugald Stewart are left in 
an order promptly available for publica- 
tion. It is a work which has been long 
looked for with interest, and which no 
man living could do so well. 

Among those who take an interest in 
philosophical pursuits, it has long been 
matter of regret that the state of Sir 
William’s health rendered it doubtful whe- 
ther he would be able to confer systematic 
completeness on those incomparable phi- 
losophical fragments which he from time 
to time gave to the world, and unfold even 
more widely his great stores of learning. 
There is now but one feeling of unmingled 
sorrow that the great mind which alone 
could have worthily filled up the sketch 
it delineated, has passed for ever from 
amongst us. 

“ By the death of Sir William Hamilton, 
Scotland has lost one of the most illustri- 
ous of her sons. His attainments in 
general erudition were of the highest or- 
der ; at once so varied and minute as rarely 
to be equalled, and in these times certainly 
unsurpassed. His historical learning espe- 
cially was both ample and profound. In 
the department of speculative science, with 
which Sir William’s name is peculiarly 
identified, he stood alone in Britain, if 
not in Europe—remarkable alike for sub- 
tle and profound thought, and for breadth 
and minuteness of erudition. His writings 
and academic teaching have inaugurated a 
new era in the history of Scotish specula- 
tion—an era that reflects in a high degree 
the qualities of mind and habits of thought 
of its founder. In the hands of Reidl 
Stewart, and Brown, Scotish philosophica, 
thinking was comparatively limited in its 
range, being chiefly psychological, and its 
relations to other schools, whether prece- 
ding or contemporaneous, were few and 
but ill-defined. By the influence of the 
great master who has so recently departed 
from our midst, Scotish thinking, while it 
has lost nothing of its manly independence 
and its sober but elevated spirit, has 
widened its sphere and put itself in con- 
tact and alliance both with ancient and 
modern speculation. In Sir William 
Hamilton there was to be found no inade- 
quate representative of that species of in- 
tellect of which Aristotle, his favourite 
thinker, may be taken as the highest type 
presented in history. Sir William’s great 
admiration of the severe, subtle, and far- 
reaching spirit of the Stagyrite, obviously 
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had its origin in the possession by himself 
of qualities precisely akin. 

‘* The doctrines that are peculiarly iden- 
tified with his name will doubtless form 
the chief groundwork of philosophical de- 
bate in the future course of Scotish, we 
may say of European, speculation. His 
influence will be felt even where his posi- 
tive teachings may chance to be repudiated. 
But, apart from his fame as a philosopher, 
Sir William will long live in the love and 
veneration of many a pupil and friend— 
for the heart of that person would indeed 
be insensible who, having known the man, 
treasured no fond remembrance of the per- 
fect courtesy and the genuine kindness 
that were conjoined with an intellect so 
gifted and accomplishments so rare.”’— 
The Daily Scotsman. 

For years he had been in delicate health, 
and with energy of mind undiminished 
struggled bravely against an attack of pa- 
ralysis that affected the whole of his right 
side from the eye to the foot. With some 
little assistance from a reader he regularly 
every year went through the arduous du- 
ties of his chair, climbing with difficulty a 
steep staircase to his lecture-room, and 
his spirit was so indomitable that his class 
was known to the last as the best-worked 
and most enthusiastic in the whole Uni- 
versity. He had just concluded the usual 
winter session in his accustomed health ; 
and the news of his death, which in the 
last instance we believe arose from con- 
gestion of the brain, took his friends and 
pupils by surprise. He had projected so 
many works which have been promised to 
the public for years that it would seem at 
first as if he had died before his time. But 
his work was really accomplished in the 
system of thought which he developed in 
his lectures and in his contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, and the works on 
which he was engaged were chiefly either 
editorial or historical, which called for 
powers of memory and research possessed 
by many, rather than for powers of thought 
possessed by few. His research was, in- 
deed, enormous, and, amid the general 
poverty of Scotish scholarship, he achieved 
a reputation as one of the most learned 
men of his time. In scholastic literature 
his erudition was probably unrivalled, and, 
unless some of his pupils undertake to 
arrange his notes, immense stores of infor- 
mation from the most recondite sources 
are lost to the world. He was always 
adding to these stores, and not long before 
his decease he might be seen stretched on 
a sofa, his right eye in a shade, and his 
right arm in a sling, with some ponderous 
tome of the middle ages before him; in 
this way, indeed, he submitted to the drud- 
gery of making an index to one of Dugald 
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Stewart’s treatises, which he was preparing 
for the press. Sir William’s lectures will, 
we suppose, be published; they are very 
carefully written out, and when these are 
given to the world the public will have 
some better idea of his systems, both of 
metaphysics and of logic, than can now be 
gathered from the fragments which have 
already appeared. 

Sir William married in 1829 his cousin 
Janet, daughter of Hubert Marshall, esq. 
His son and successor, now Sir William 
Hamilton, was born in 1830. 





Str Epmunp H. Lecumerg, Barr, 

April 2. At his seat, The Rhydd 
Court, near Upton on Severn, in the 64th 
year of his age, from a sudden attack of 
the gout, affecting the heart, Sir Edmund 
Hungerford Lechmere, Bart. 

Sir Edmund was the second Baronet of 
this ancient family, the eldest son of the late 
Sir Anthony Lechmere, the first Baronet, 
so created in 1818, who was the eldest 
son by the second marriage of Edmund 
Lechmere, esq. of Severn-End, in the 
parish of Hanley-Castle, in the county of 
Worcester, grandfather of Francis Lech- 
mere Charlton, esq. of Ludford near 
Ludlow, who represents the elder line of 
the Lechmeres, a family which can be 
traced very nearly to the Conquest; their 
ancestor indeed is said to have migrated 
from the Low Countries and to have re- 
ceived a grant of land (still called ‘* Lech- 
mere’s-field,”” in the parish of Hanley- 
Castle) from William I. But, although 
there is no doubt of the early connection 
of the Lechmeres with the parish of Han- 
ley, there appears no foundation for either 
of these assertions. 

Sir Edmund Hungerford Lechmere was 
born May 25, 1792. His mother was 
Mary, daughter and heiress of Joseph 
Berwick, esq. of Hallow Park in the 
county of Worcester, who was the foun- 
der of ‘‘ the Old Bank’’ at Worcester, of 
which the late Sir Edmund was at the 
time of his decease the senior partner. 
He was educated at Westminster school, 
and was afterwards of Christ Church, Oxe 
ford. He studied also at the Temple, 
but was never called to the bar. In 1819 
he married the Hon. Maria-Clara, one 
of the Maids of Honour to Queen Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Hon. David Murray, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
the Hon. Thomas Harley: by her he had 
issue Edmund Anthony Harley, (now 
third Baronet,) who was born Dec. 8, 1826, 
and is unmarried ; Mary-Clara-Elizabeth, 
wife of Evelyn Philip Shirley, esq. M.P. 
for South Warwickshire, (eldest son of E. 
J. Shirley of Lower Eatington, in War- 
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wickshire, and Lough Fea, in the county 
of Monaghan, esq.) and Louisa-Augusta, 
unmarried. The deceased Baronet served 
the office of High Sheriff in 1852, and 
was appointed County Treasurer on the 
death of his father in 1849. In politics 
he was a Conservative ; in the relations of 
private life most amiable and exemplary, 
kind and benevolent in disposition, ever 
guided by what he believed to be the path 
of duty. A stanch member of the Catho- 
lic Church as by law established, his reli- 
gion was neither saddened by gloom nor 
deformed by superstition. In the neigh- 
hourhood of the Rhydd, where his affa- 
bility, kindness, and easiness of access had 
endeared him to the poor, his loss will be 
deeply regretted, and his memory long 
held in affectionate remembrance. With 
all matters relating to art Sir Edmund 
was thoroughly conversant, and few ex- 
celled him in his keen appreciation of the 
varied beauties of nature, a sign it may be 
of the pure and simple pleasures of a happy 
and contented disposition. 

On Wednesday the 9th of April the 
honoured remains of this deeply-lamented 
gentleman, attended by a great number of 
the neighbouring gentlemen and yeomanry 
of the county, and by the poor whom 
he thought of so much, were committed 
to the tomb, in the church-yard of Hanley- 
Castle: by his will he had devised that 
the funeral should be private ; but it 
was not easy to prevent the attendance 
of between 200 and 300 persons, anxious 
to follow the remains of one so generally 
beloved to their last resting-place. On 
the Sunday following, a funeral sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Canon Wood, 
in the church of Hanley, from the 21st 
verse of the Ist of Philippians : — ‘‘ For 


_ me to live is Christ, to die is gain.’’ 


For a notice of the death of Sir Edmund’s 
father Sir Anthony Lechmere, see the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for June 1849, and for 
many interesting particulars relating to the 
Lechmere family, and the more remarkable 
members of it, Judge Lechmere, who flou- 
tished in the time of the Commonwealth 
and Charles II. and Nicholas Lord Lech- 
mere, who died in 1727, s. p. see the first 
vol. of Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
under Hanley-Castle. 

It may not be out of place here to re- 
mark, that Severn- End, the venerable seat 
of the Lechmere family on the banks of 
the Severn, remains a very perfect speci- 
men of an old English homestead, pre- 
serving the characteristic features of the 
half-timbered, or “ black and white’’ ar- 
chitecture of the 16th century; this 
ancient house (from time immemorial the 
residence of the family) had been sold by 
the late Mr. Lechmere Charlton, but a 

12 


few years since was purchased and added 
to his estate by the late Sir Edmund 
Lechmere. 





Rieat Hon. G. L. Dawson-Damer, C.B, 
April 14. At his seat, Came House, 
Dorsetshire, aged 66, the Right Hon, 
George Lionel. Dawson-Damer, a Privy 
Councillor and C.B. uncle and heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of Portarlington. 

He was born in the Queen’s county, 
on the 28th Oct. 1788, the third son of 
John first Earl of Portarlington, by Lady 
Caroline Stuart, daughter of John third 
Earl of Bute, K.G. Together with his 
elder brother, the Hon. Henry Dawson, 
Captain R.N. he assumed the additional 
name of Damer by royal sign-manual in 
March 1829, on succeeding to a portion 
of the estates of his aunt, Lady Caroline 
Damer, a lady whose name is immortalised 
by her skill as a sculptor. 

In his youth he served in the Ist Dragoon 
Guards, which he entered as Lieutenant, 
Dec. 31, 1807; became Captain, Dec. 31, 
1812; and brevet Major, March 10, 1814. 
He served in Flanders, and at the battle 
of Waterloo, for which he was made Com- 
panion of the Bath. He became brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel in Dec. of the same year, 
and Captain in the 22nd Dragoons, Jan. 
29, 1818; and afterwards retired from the 
service, haviug exchanged to the 89th 
Foot. ’ 

At the general election of 1832 he was 
a candidate for the borough of Portarling- 
ton, but was beaten by Mr. Thomas Glad- 
stone by one vote (66 to 65). At the 
election of 1835 he was first returned for 
that borough, without a poll. In 1837 he 
was returned by 80 votes, Col. Francis 
Plunkett Dunne having 64. In 1841 he 
was re-elected without a poll ; and again 
in Sept. of that year, when he had accepted 
the office of Comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
Household. On that occasion he was 
sworn a Privy Councillor. He retained 
office until July 1846. At the election of 
1247 (when Colonel Dunne became mem- 
ber for Portarlington), Colonel Dawson- 
Damer was elected for Dorchester; but 
he lost his seat upon the dissolution of 
1852, having offended a large portion of 
the Conservative party in the town by 
continuing to support the measures of Sir 
Robert Peel when no longer a Protec- 
tionist. His place was filled by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, after the following poll :— 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, esq. 235 
Henry Gerard Sturt, esq. - . 215 
Rt. Hon. G. L. Dawson-Damer 186 


Colonel Dawson-Damer married, Aug. 
20, 1825, Mary-Georgiana-Emma, second 
daughter of Lord Hugh Seymour, and 
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a ge of the first Marquess of 
ertford. By that lady, who died Oct. 
30, 1848, he had issue one son and five 
daughters: 1. Georgiana-Augusta-Char- 
lotte- Caroline Viscountess Ebrington, 
married to Lord Viscount Ebrington in 
1847, and has issue; 2. Cecilia-Blanche- 
Horatia-Seymour, unmarried; 3. Alice- 
Henrietta, who died in 1832, in her second 
year; 4. Lionel-Seymour-William, Cap- 
tain in the Scots Fusilier Guards, who 
married, April 19, 1855, the Hon. Harriet 
Lydia Montagu, second daughter of Lord 
Rokeby; 5. Eveleen-Mary-Stuart, mar- 
ried on the same day as her brother to 
Captain Francis Sutton, of the Royal 
Horse Guards; and 6. Constance-Wil- 
helmina-Frances. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault at Winterbourne Came, near Dor- 
chester, attended by his son, his son-in- 
law Lord Ebrington, and other relatives. 





Wi.pragaM EcGeErron, Esa. 

April 25. At Tatton Park, Cheshire, 
aged 74, Wilbraham Egerton, Esq. a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of Che- 
shire, and formerly M.P. for that county. 

Mr. Egerton was born on the Ist Sept. 
1781, the eldest surviving son of William 
Tatton Egerton, esq. of Tatton and Wi- 
thenshaw, by his second wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, esq. 
M.P. for Chester, and aunt to the present 
Lord Skelmersdale. By paternal descent 
he was the representative in the male 
line of the ancient family of Tatton of 
Withenshaw, a branch of the house of 
Tatton of Tatton, allied to the Barons of 
Dunham Massey. By the marriage of his 
grandfather, William Tatton, esq. with 
Hester, daughter of John Egerton, of Tat- 
ton, esq. who was eldest son of the Hon. 
Thomas Egerton, third son of John second 
Earl of Bridgewater, and eventually sole 
heiress of her brother Samuel Egerton, 
esq. M.P., the family became possessed 
of Tatton Park and the other Cheshire 
and Lancashire estates of the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. On the 8th 
May, 1780, Mrs. Tatton, upon inheriting 
her brother’s large possessions, resumed, 
by sign manual, her maiden name, and 
dying on the 9th of July next following, 
was succeeded by her only son, William 
Tatton Egerton, of Tatton and Withen- 
shaw, esq. M.P., on whose death in 1806, 
the Egerton estates passed to his eldest 
surviving son, and the Tatton estates to 
his second son, who assumed the surname 
of Tatton. 

Mr. Wilbraham Egerton succeeded his 
father on the 17th April 1806, and served 
the office of Sheriff of Cheshire in 1808. 

He was chosen county member at the 
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general election of 1812, in succession to 
Thomas Cholmondeley, esq. (the late Lord 
Delamere), and represented the county 
during five parliaments, until the dissolu- 
tion of 1831, when in consequence of the 
pressure of the Reform question, which 
he had constantly opposed, he was obliged 
to give way to George Wilbraham, esq. of 
Delamere, afterwards M.P. for the South- 
ern division. However, in 1832, his eldest 
son was a successful candidate for the 
Northern division of the county, which seat 
he still retains. 

Mr. Egerton was formerly both a Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Cheshire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry and Lieut.-Colonel of the County 
Militia. 

When in the House of Commons, he 
usually took his seat amongst the influen- 
tial, but silent band of country gentleman, 
rarely obtruding his opinions in public 
debate; but by his constant attention to 
his duties, his thorough knowledge and 
habits of business, and his unyielding in- 
tegrity, he proved himself an useful mem- 
ber of the legislature. In politics he was 
a consistent Tory, trained in the princi- 
ples of the immortal William Pitt. Asa 
member of the English Church, he was 
sincere, earnest, and practical. Amongst 
other liberal acts, he built and endowed 
the church of Marthall in 1839; restored 
the tithes to the once poor vicarage of 
Rosthorne ; and at the present time a new 
church in Hulme, in the parish of Man- 
chester, is being built, and provision has 
been made for its endowment, at his sole 
cost. In 1816, he was elected a feoffee of 
the Grammar School of Manchester, where 
his father had received his early educa- 
tion, and he was also a trustee of the 
Chetham Charities. 

Mr. Egerton was a fine specimen of a 
Christian gentleman, warm-hearted, hum- 
ble-minded, generous from inclination and 
from duty, tender in a remarkable degree 
of the feelings of others, but possessed 
with a stern sense of right and wrong, 
courteous and hospitable. He has left 
behind him in the hearts of his family, his 
numerous dependants, and many friends, 
an endeared memory which will long sur- 
vive him, and an example worthy of imi- 
tation by all who may be placed in a like 
influential position. His remains were 
deposited in the Tatton Chapel, within 
Rosthorne Church, where many of his 
ancestors repose. 

He married Jan. 11, 1806, his cousin 
german, Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir 
Christopher Sykes, Bart. of Sledmere in 
Yorkshire, by Elizabeth; daughter of Wil- 
liam Tatton, esq. By that lady, who died 
on the 28th Feb. 1853, he had issue seven 
sons and three _— The former 
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were: 1. William-Tatton, his successor ; 
2. Wiibraham, Captain in the 43d Light 
Infantry, and Major in the army, who died 
in 1848; 3. Thomas, M.A. in holy orders, 
Rector of Middle, co. Salop, and Preb. 
of York, ob. Sept. 17, 1847, leaving issue. 
He married 13 Dec. 1836, Charlotte Ca- 
therine, daughter of Sir Wm. Mordaunt 
Sturt Milner, of Nun Appleton, co. York, 
Bart. by his second wife Harriet Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lord Edward Charles 
Cavendish Bentinck ; 4. George, who died 
an infant in 1814 ; 5. Mark, who died in 
1831, in his 17th year ; 6. Edward-Chris- 
topher Egerton, esy. M.P. for Macclesfield, 
who married in 1845 Lady Mary Frances 
Pierrepoint, daughter of Charles- Herbert 
second Earl Manvers; and 7. Charles- 
Randle. 

The daughters are all deceased: 1. Eli- 
zabeth-Beatrix, died an infant in 1811: 
2. Elizabeth-Mary-Charlotte, died an in- 
fant in 1821; 3, Charlotte-Lucy-Beatrix, 
died in 1845.* 

The present Mr. Egerton has been M.P" 
for North Cheshire from the year 1832. 
He married in 1830 the Lady Charlotte- 
Elizabeth Loftus, eldest daughter of the 
Marquess of Ely ; and has issue a son and 
heir, Wilbraham, born in 1832, and other 
issue, 

In Sept. 1853, the House of Lords de- 
livered its judgment in the great case of 
Egerton v. Brownlow, in which property 
to the amount of 2,000,000/7. was con- 
cerned, in favour of the present Lord Al- 
ford, so that Mr. Egerton’s ultimate claim 
under the Earl of Bridgewater’s will was 
ignored, on the ground that the condition 
which directed a forfeiture of the estates, 
in case the late Lord Alford should die 
without acquiring the title of Marquess or 
Duke of Bridgewater, was a condition 
‘* subsequent,” and, being against ‘‘ public 
policy,” could not be enforced. 

Joun F. B. Brackett, Ese. 

April 25. At Villeneuve sur Yonne, in 
France, in his 35th year, John Fenwick 
— Blackett, Esq. of Wylam, North- 
umberland, late M.P. for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

He was the eldest son of the late Chris- 
topher Blackett, esq. of Wylam, M.P. for 
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the Southern division of Northumberland, 
by Elizabeth, younger daughter and co- 
heir (with her sister Frances-Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Guy Campbell, Bart.) of Mon- 
tagu Burgoyne, esq. younger son of Sir 
Roger Burgoyne, Bart. by his wife Lady 
Frances Montagu, sister to the last Earl 
of Halifax. His father died on the 16th 
Jan. 1847 ; and a memoir of him will be 
found in our vol. xxvit. p. 548. 

The deceased was educated at Harrow, 
whence he proceeded to Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of B.A. in 
1841 in the second class of Classics, and 
in the following year was elected to a fel- 
lowship at Merton. He shortly after came 
to London, and studied for the bar. He 
was understood to be a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

At the general election in 1852, he was 
returned to parliament at the head of the 
poll, which terminated as follows : 


John F. B. Blackett, esq. . . . 2418 
Thomas Emerson Headlam, esq. 2172 
Wm. Henry Watson, esq. . . . 1795 


As a member of parliament he was 
regular and punctual in his attendance, 
and a frequent speaker, strongly advocat- 
ing an extension of parliamentary reform, 
of the elective franchise, and of national 
education. He also supported the ballot ; 
and refused to pledge himself to vote for 
the withdrawal of the Maynooth Grant. 

Worn out prematurely with hard work, 
he found himself obliged to withdraw 
some months since from all active em- 
ployment, and, finding his health growing 
worse at the commencement of the new 
year, he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds 
at the opening of the present session, and 
went on the continent to recruit his pros- 
trated energies. 

Mr. Blackett died unmarried. 





RicHarp MAxweE.t Fox, Ese., M.P. 

April 26. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 40, Richard Maxwell Fox, esq. of 
Foxhall, co. Longford, a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant, magistrate, and M.P. for that 
county. 

He was born in 1816 at Raheny Glebe, 
co. Dublin, the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Francis Fox, who was the son of Richard 





* The monument of this young lady is an object of great local attraction. 


Ona 


table-tomb of Carrara marble reclines the full-length figure of a fair girl upon a mat- 
trass and pillow of the same, with a serene expression of countenance, and her eyes 


closed in sleep. 


An exquisitely sculptured figure of an angel, kneeling and watching 


over the reposing form, with half-extended wings, and one hand protecting the sleeping 


girl, produces an effect at once saddening and instructive. 


Her death not having been 


apprehended, she was found dead by her attendants precisely in the attitude repre- 
sented by the sculptor, the model having been taken~ 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Had swept the lines where beauty lingers. 
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Fox, esq. of Foxhall, by Lady Anne Max- 
well, daughter of Barry third Lord and 
first Earl of Farnham. 

Mr. Fox was educated at Winchester 
school, and at University College, Oxford. 

Under the Irish Relief Act he was a 
government inspector for Dungannon 
union, co. Tyrone. 

He was first returned to parliament for 
the county of Longford at the general 
election of 1847, after a poll which ter- 
minated as follows: (Mr. Luke White and 
Colonel Henry White, the former Liberal 
members, having both retired)— 


Major Samuel W. Blackali . 447 
Richard Maxwell, Fox, esq. . 433 
Anthony Lefroy,esq. . . . 352 
Hon. H. L. King-Harman . 323 


In 1852 Mr. Fox was returned with 
Col. Fulke Southwell Greville without 
opposition. 

Mr. Fox voted in favour of the ballot 
in 1853, and also in favour of a repeal of 
the Union- but he was opposed to an 
endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

He married in 1835 Susan Amelia, 
second daughter of Admiral Sir Lawrence 
Halsted, G.C.B., and grand-daughter of 
the celebrated Admiral Lord Viscount 
Exmouth. 





Rev. Eric Rupp. 

April 19. At Thorne, Yorkshire, in 
his 83rd year, the Rev. Eric Rudd, In- 
cumbent of that parish, where he had re- 
sided 56 years, and Vicar of Appleby, 
Lincolnshire. 

He was born in Edinburgh in the year 
1773, and was the eldest son of the Rev. 
James Rudd, D.D. Rector of Newton 
Kyme, and afterwards of Full Sutton, York- 
shire, by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 


Eric, only son of Kenneth Sutherland, 3rd - 


Lord Duffus. Kenneth Lord Duffus being 
concerned in the Rebellion of 1715, for- 
feited his title and estates. He became 
a Captain in the Swedish navy, and mar- 
ried Charlotte, daughter of Eric de Sco- 
blade, Governor of Gottenburg. 

To 1826 the title was restored, by Act of 
Parliament, to Capt. James Sutherland, 
the uncle of the deceased clergyman ; and 
on the death of the restored lord, without 
issue, in 1827, the deceased was, in right 
Ag mother, one of the claimants of the 
itle. 

The late Sir Benjamin Dunbar, the 
other claimant, a second-cousin of the 
restored lord, assumed the title and at- 
tempted to vote, as a Scotch peer, at 
Holyrood House in 1830, and again in 
1832; but on both occasions the vote was 
rejected, as he could not prove his claim 
by producing the original patent, or any 
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record of it. Since his death the title has 
remained dormant. 

The younger sisters of the above-men- 
tioned Elizabeth Sutherland were a 
ively mothers of the twelfth Earl of Caith- 
ness and of the last and present Lord 
Reay. 

The ancestors of the Rev. Eric Rudd, 
on his father’s side, were, for many gene- 
rations, clergymen of the Established 
Church, one of whom, in the time of 
James I. was Dean of Gloucester, and 
afterwards Bishop of St. David’s. 

The Rev. James Sutherland Rudd, the 
younger brother of the subject of this 
notice, went out to Canada in 1802, as 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Quebec, and 
died at William-Henry, of which parish he 
was Rector, in 1808. He left one child, 
Charlotte, who married in 1823 the late 
Capt. R. J. Peat, of the 92d Highlanders. 

The Rev. Eric Rudd married in 1800 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Thomas Brook, 
esq. an eminent proctor of the city of 
York, by whom he has left two sons and 
two daughters. 





Rear-ADMIRAL GopBy. 

Feb. 25. At Kingston, Surrey, Rear- 
Admiral John Hardy Godby. 

Admiral Godby was a son of John 
Godby, esq. Steward of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, by a daughter of Josiah Hardy, esq. 
Consul at Cadiz, and at one time Governor 
of the Jerseys in North America, and who 
was grandson of Josiah Burchett, esq. 
many years Secretary of the Admiralty. 

He entered the navy in 1794, on board 
the Monarch 74, Capt. John Cooke, bear- 
ing the flag of Sir James Wallace at New- 
foundland. He joined the Hebe 38, as 
midshipman, and was present when that 
frigate with the Melampus captured la 
Vesuve armed brig and six out of thirteen’ 
French vessels, laden with military stores, 
July 3, 1795. He afterwards served in 
the Tourterelle, the Seahorse 38, and la 
Nymphe 36 ; the last of which, in com- 
pany with the San Fiorenzo 36, captured 
the French frigate la Résistance 48, and 
la Constance 24, March 9, 1797. He was 
made Lieutenant Oct. 15, 1800; and 
served in that capacity, in the Mediterra- 
nean, Newfoundland, and Home stations, 
in the Experiment, Athénienne, Lapwing, 
and Boadicea. He was promoted to Com- 
mander Sept. 25, 1806; and in 1808-9 
was appointed successively to the Rolla, 
Trompeuse, and Prospero sloops. In the 
last he captured a Danish privateer on 
the 17th Feb. 1811, and continued to 
command her until advanced to post rank, 
June 27, 1814; when he had served for 
seventeen years in full pay. He accepted 
the retirement Oct. 1, 1846; and was 
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advanced to the rank of retired Rear-Ad- 
miral in 1850. 

Admiral Godby married, April 24, 1832, 
Catharine, daughter of the late John 
Andrews, esq. 





Rear-ApMiRAL JosepH SyMEs. 

Feb. 27. At Crewkerne, aged 60, Rear- 
Admiral Joseph Symes. 

This officer was nephew to the late 
Admiral Sir William Domett,G.C.B. He 
entered the navy in 1801, on board the 
Alkmaar 50, and served as midshipman 
in the Lynx and Sophie sloops, the Dryad 
36, Tonnant 80, Cerberus 32, and Veteran 
64, In the Tonnant he fought at Trafal- 
gar. He was made Lieutenant March 13, 
1806, and was appointed in March 1808 
to the Meleager 36, which was wrecked 
near Port Royal in the following July: 
and in Dec. of the same year to the Bonne 
Citoyenne 20, which in July 1809 had a 
fight of nearly seven hours with la Furieuse 
of the same force, and at length captured 
her. For his conduct in the combat Mr. 
Symes was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander as soon as he had completed his 
two years as Lieutenant. In Sept. 1810 
he was appointed to the Portia sloop, in 
the North sea: and in Aug. 1811 to the 
Thracian sloop, stationed off Cherbourg, 
where in Dec. following he destoyed a 
French lugger privateer, pierced for 18 
guns. He was posted March 21, 1812; 
and advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
Oct. 1, 1846. 

Admiral Symes married, May 13, 1815, 
Miss Sarah Phelps of Crewkerne, 





Witiram Merry, Ese. 

Nov. 23, 1855. At Cheltenham, aged 
93, William Merry, esq., formerly Deputy 
Secretary-at-War. 

Introduced into official life at an early 

riod, Mr. Merry, in 1782, entered the 

ar-Office as Private Secretary to Sir 
George Yonge, K.G., then Secretary-at- 
War. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, he was appointed Chief 
Examiner of Army accounts ; and in 1809 
became Deputy Secretary-at-War, at some 
sacrifice of emolument, occasioned by a 
change from the old system of payment by 
fees, to fixed salaries. 

In this office, for which he was selected 
by Lord Palmerston, his financial and 
administrative abilities were called into de- 
voted exertion, by an army on its full war 
establishment up to the battle of Waterloo. 
In 1826, the branch department of “‘ Ar- 
rear Accounts’’ having closed its Augean 
labours, the War-Office was re-modelled, 
and Mr. Merry became entitled to retire- 
ment under the Supeiannuation Act, after 
having served nearly fifty years, with 


honour to himself, because with advantage 
to his country. From the dates above 
given, it will be seen that Mr. Merry held 
office through the memorable administra- 
tions of William Pitt, Lord Liverpool, 
Viscount Castlereagh, and George Can- 
ning, by all of whom he was consulted, 
as occasion required, on matters connected 
with the financial operations of the War 
Department, with full reliance on his 
judgment, experience, and integrity : while 
his colleague of nearly twenty years, 
Viscount Palmerston, is known to have 
entertained for him through life the 
highest esteem. 

His only surviving son is William 
Merry, esq. who, after serving nineteen 
years in the War-Office (nine years of 
which as Private Secretary to Lord Pal- 
merston) retired with his lordship on 
the break-up of the Cabinet of 1828 on 
the East Retford question, and is now a 
well-known county magistrate of Berks, 
residing at Highlands, near Reading. Mr. 
Merry married Anne, second daughter of 
Kender Mason, esq., of Beel House, 
Bucks. 





JoHN Rooke, Esa. 

April 26. Aged 75, John Rooke, esq. 
a magistrate of Cumberland. 

Mr. Rooke was born at Akehead, near 
Wigton, on the 29th of August, 1781, and 
was the representative of a family of small 
** statesmen,’’ or landholders, for many 
years seated at that place. Two of these 
estates became the inheritance of Mr. 
Rooke, and, as he was unmarried, enabled 
him to indulge his taste for literary and 
scientific investigations. About the year 
1820 he directed his attention to the sub- 
ject of the corn laws and currency, then 
seriously agitated, and being a man of 
mark among the landholders and agri- 
culturists, more particularly of the Con- 
servative party, his opinions attracted 
much attention. Being one of the first 
Conservatives to advocate the repeal of 
the corn laws, he was thus thrown into 
communion with the local leader of the 
opposite party, Sir James Graham, then a 
Liberal, The result of their intimacy was, 
that Sir James Graham brought out a 
pamphlet, chiefly written by Mr. Rooke, 
and Mr. Rooke a pamphlet chiefly written 
by Sir James. These publications excited 
much attention, and Mr. Rooke followed 
them by a more laborious work, in which 
he considered the whole system of po- 
litical economy. As his views upon cur- 
rency sympathised with those of the late 
Thomas Attwood, whose death has oc- 
curred about the same time as Mr. Rooke’s, 
- intimate friendship sprung up between 
them. 
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Political economy remained the chief 
study of Mr. Rooke, although he with- 
drew from the political arena, until 1836, 
when he became acquainted with Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, in consequence of the latter 
being engaged in the promotion of the 
railway by Morecombe Bay into West 
Cumberland, in which Mr. Rooke took an 
active part. This led to a close and inti- 
mate correspondence, ultimately chiefly 
devoted to geological investigations, which 
thenceforth occupied the attention of Mr. 
Rooke; and in 1838 he published “ Geology 
as a Science applied to Agriculture and 
Engineering,” the first edition of which was 
revised by Mr. Clarke. With the excep- 
tion of occasional attendances at the Bri- 
tish Association, and at agricultural meet- 
ings, Mr. Rooke’s time was chiefly given 
to his new pursuit, and he examined on 
foot, in successive years, the greater part 
of the mountain districts north of the 
Trent, including much of Scotland. He 
likewise made excursions to Ireland and 
to France. His intimate acquaintance 
with the geology of the lake district 
led to his being invited to write descrip- 
tions of the several portions, of which 
many thousands of copies have been 
published. 

His chief geological associate was the 
late Andrew Crosse, in most of whose 
views he concurred ; and he laid down a 
system of geology, which, admitting of 
creative power alone as its primary and 
initial force, accounted for the various 
geognostic [operations of the universe by 
the opposite electrical and physical qua- 
lities of matter. This was styled by Rooke 
the theory of explosive forces. The latest 
development of his views has not, how- 
ever, been published, but exists only in 
his manuscript correspondence with Mr. 
Crosse and Mr. Clarke. 

In such researches, in the cultivation of 
his estates, and in the administration of 
local affairs as a justice of the peace for 
the county, he passed the last few years, 
enjoying the esteem of the leading men of 
all parties, the intercourse of many men of 
scientific and literary eminence, and the 
veneration of his neighbours, which he 
justly merited. 





Avex. MacponaLp Mackenzie, Esa. 

Feb. 15. At his residence, Bankhead, 
Perth, after a few hours’ illness, Alexander 
Macdonald Mackenzie, Esq. 

He was for more than thirty years city 
architect of Perth, and during that long 
period had designed andexecuted numerous 
works throughout the country. In eccle- 
siastical architecture he has designed and 
carried out no less than from forty to fifty 
churches, and in the other branches of 
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the profession his handiwork may be seen 
in various public buildings, mansion houses, 
and villas. In the architecture of the farm 
he had considerable reputation, and some 
years ago the Highland Society of Scot- 
land awarded him their medal for his de- 
signs in connection with such buildings. 

Possessing a thorough practical know- 
ledge, and a clear judgment, he was much 
sought after when evidence of importance 
had to be given, either before Parliamen- 
tary committees or others, and his loss 
will be long deplored where his usefulness 
was so highly appreciated. We believe 
the business will now be carried on by 
his son.— Builder. 





G. J. Gururie, Esa. F.R.S. 

May |. In Berkeley-street, Berkeley- 
square, aged 71, George James Guthrie, 
esq. F.R.S. late President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Mr. Guthrie was born May 1, 1785, 
the only son of Mr. Andrew Guthrie, at 
that time a celebrated chiropodist prac- 
tising in Lower James-street, Golden- 
square, with so much success as to give 
his only daughter a marriage portion of 
10,0002. At the early age of 13 he be- 
came the articled pupil of Mr. Phillips, of 
Pall-mall, but he was especially placed 
under Dr. Hooper, who afterwards be- 
came one of the ablest physicians and 
pathologists in London, and to whom Mr. 
Guthrie was devotedly attached. In June, 
1800, Mr. Rush, then Inspector-General, 
appointed the young student hospital- 
assistant to the York Military Hospital ; 
but Mr. Keate, the surgeon-general, ob- 
jecting to these appointments being con- 
ferred on unqualified persons, directed the 
removal of all who had not been examined 
and approved by the College of Surgeons. 
Before this tribunal therefore did young 
Guthrie present himself, and on the 5th 
Feb. 1801, became a member of the col- 
lege when not quite 16. He was soon 
after appointed an assistant-surgeon to 
the 29th Regiment, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Byng, now Lord Strafford, who 
was only 22 years of age, and Mr. Guthrie 
16. Notwithstanding the youth of both, 
it was always admitted that there was no 
regiment better commanded or better 
doctored. From 1802 to 1807 he served 
in North America; in 1808 he landed 
with his regiment in Mondego Bay, in 
Portugal, and on the 17th of August was 
at the battle of Roleia. The 9th and 
29th Regiments furnished the greater part 
of the wounded, who for three days were 
almost entirely under Mr. Guthrie’s care. 
On the 21st of the same montb he was at 
the battle of Vimiera. Mr. Guthrie was 
present at the taking of Oporto, and here 
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he exhibited several examples of great 
presence of mind, especially in capturing 
a gun, which the French artillerymen were 
endeavouring to drag through a lane, when 
the young doctor, being the only mounted 
officer present, made a dash at the gun, 
and captured it; but what to do with it 
puzzled him; he therefore cut the traces 
of the headmost mule, a very fine one, 
brought her off as a trophy, and then sent 
a sergeant and a file of men to take charge 
of the gun until he could report its cap- 
ture to Sir John Sherbrook, who was 
mightily amused at the doctor’s capturing 
a gun by himself. He was present at the 
battle of Talavera, at the retreat of the 
British army across the Tagus—a most 
disastrous affair for the wounded, who 
were collected after several days’ marching 
at the Convent of Deleytosa, near Trux- 
illo, which Mr. Guthrie called the slaugh- 
terhouse of the wounded of the British 
army, from the loss of life which took 
place through the want of previous care 
and defective surgical knowledge. 

After the Peninsular campaigns Mr. 
Guthrie returned to London with a large 
amount of practical experieace, and com- 
menced lecturing on surgery, which prac- 
tice he continued for nearly thirty years, 
receiving large attendances of the medical 
officers of the army, navy, and the East 
India Company. He was elected Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital 
in 1823, and full Surgeon in 1827. In 
1824 he was elected a member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
at an earlier age than any other person so 
honoured—being only 38 years of age; 
and in 1833 was elected to the highest 
office —that of President, an honour again 
conferred on him in 1842 and 1855, being 
the only instance at present on record of 
one person filling that office three times. 
Mr. Guthrie had also held the office of 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 

His principal professional writings were, 
On Gunshot Wounds of the Extremities; 
Lectures on the Operative Surgery of the 
Eye; Diseases and Injuries of the Arte- 
ries; Treatise on Artificial Papil ; Extrac- 
tion of Cataract; Anatomy and Surgery 
of Inguinal and Femoral Hernia; Clinical 
Lectures on Compound Fractures; On 
Injuries of the Hand, Chest, and Abdo- 
men; On the Anatomy and Diseases of 
the Bladder and Urethra. 

For some time past Mr. Guthrie’s 
health had been such as to occasion con- 
sideralle alarm in the minds of his family 
and friends, arising evidently from a dis- 
eased state of the heart. On Wednesday 
evening, April 31, he suffered much from 
a violent cough, and the next morning he 
ceased to exist, 





Mr. Guthrie was twice married. He 
leaves a son, Mr. C. Gardiner Guthrie, 
Surgeon to the Westminster and Ophthal- 
mic Hospitals, and an unmarried daugh- 
ter; and he also leaves a widow and an 
infant son. 





Davip Larne, Ese. F.S.A. 
Lately. Aged 82, David Laing, esq. F.S.A. 
Mr. Laing was the son of a merchant 

in the city of London, and was articled to 
the late Sir John Soane about the time 
when, on Soane’s return from Italy, he 
undertook the charge of the great works 
at the Bank of England. 

In 1800 Mr. Laing published a small 
work entitled ‘‘ Hints for Dwellings,’’ 
which had a ready sale amongst those en- 
gaged in erecting suburban residences 
around the metropolis. 

About the year 1810 he received the 
appointment of ‘ surveyor of buildings ”’ 
at the Custom House, and soon after he 
was directed to prepare designs for a new 
Custom-house on a site west of the struc- 
ture of Sir Christopher Wren, and be- 
tween that building and Billingsgate. This 
edifice was just commenced when the old 
Custom-house was destroyed by fire ; and 
about five years afterwards the new build- 
ing was occupied, with much eciaé at its 
opening. Its arrangement and construc- 
tion is fully set forth in a large work pub- 
lished by Taylor of Holborn. A few 
years after, alas! symptoms of decay 
showed themselves in the foundation of 
the building; and after much litigation 
and anxiety a new foundation was put in, 
and the whole building re-arranged and 
much altered by Sir R. Smirke. Mr. 
Peto (the predecessor and uncle of the 
present baronet of the same name) was 
the contractor for this building ; and the 
actions for penalties, and consequent vexa- 
tions to which he was subject from the 
failure of this foundation, tended to em- 
hitter his life. 

The cause of the failure in question was 
much canvassed at the time, and it was 
attributed by many to the decay of the 
beech piling and planking used as the 
substratum of the foundation. If this 
were the cause, we believe neither the 
architect nor the contractor was really re- 
sponsible, as that material was used on 
the recommendation of a very eminent 
engineer of the day, who was consulted by 
the government on that subject, and it was 
used in spite of the protests of both of the 
parties who were made liable for the result. 

In 1818 Mr. Laing published, in im- 
perial folio, “ Plans of Buildings, Public 
and Private, including the New Custom- 
House, London; engraved on Fifty-nine 
Plates with Descriptions.” 
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Mr. Kelsey, the well-known surveyor 
of the Commissioners of Sewers of Lon- 
don—Mr. Lee, the brother of Mr. F. Lee 

‘ the painter, and one of the most promis- 
ing architects of the day, long since dead, 
Mr. Fowler, Mr. Tite, and Mr. Bellamy, 
were all pupils of Mr. Laing, and have 
been happily more fortunate than their 
kind-hearted master. Mr. Tite laid the 
foundation of his reputation as joint archi- 
tect with Mr. Laing, of the Church of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East, which was re-erected 
principally from the designs of the former 
gentleman. 

Soon after the accident at the Custom- 
house, Mr. Laing retired from public life, 
and his latter days, we have reason to be- 
lieve, were cheered by the kindness of his 
former pupils and the profession generally. 
—Builder. 





James Frep. Fercuson, Ese. 

Nov. 26,1855. In Dublin, aged 48, 
James Frederic Ferguson, esq. of the Ex- 
chequer Record Department in Ireland, 
having the charge of the memoranda rolls, 
inquisitions post mortem, and other an- 
cient records connected with the office of 
the Chief Remembrancer. 

Mr. Ferguson was of French descent, 
his father’s name having been Jacques 
Frederic Jaquemain, a native of Cambrai, 
which he left at the time of the French re- 
volution of 1793, and settled in London, 
where he assumed the name of Ferguson. 
About the year 1799, Mr. Ferguson’s 
father went to America, and in the year 
1800 became Deputy Postmaster of Beau- 
fort in South Carolina, where he resided till 
1812. He had previously, however, been 
to London, whence he took out a wife, of 
whom James Frederic Ferguson was born 
at Charleston ; and after her death was on 
his return to Europe with his family when 
the ship was captured by an American 
man-of-war, but after a short detention 
was released. He then became a teacher 
of languages in London, being a perfect 
master of Italian and the classics; and 
afterwards set up a school in St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. In 1823 he published a 
translation of some of the finest parts of 
the classic poets into Italian. He seems 
to have been a man of considerable at- 
tainments and originality. 

When Mr. J. F. Ferguson, the deceased, 
first came to Dublin in 1820, he was em- 
ployed for some time by Mr. Cooke, 
through whose exertions the dignity of 
Lord Kingsland, a dormant Irish peerage 
(since extinct in 1833), had been obtained 
for Mr. Barnewall, a man of previously 
obscure position, and who was then en- 
deavouring to recover the Kingsland es- 
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tates. It was soon found that Lord Kings- 
land’s claims to land were barred by lapse 
of time, but not to many advowsons to 
which he was supposed to be entitled, as 
the statute of limitations at that time did 
not apply to ecclesiastical property. Mr. 
Cooke, who had been originally a banker, 
left the whole conduct of this business to 
Mr. Ferguson ; and after it had been car- 
ried on, with partial success, the latter be- 
came an assistant to Mr. Lynch, the well- 
known author of ‘‘ Feudal Dignities in 
Ireland,’’ at that time engaged in arrang- 
ing the Irish Records as a sub-commis- 
sioner. Mr. Lynch’s inquiries branching 
out into genealogical, historical, and poli- 
tical subjects, there were few depositories 
in Ireland that Mr. Ferguson had not 
occasion to search, as well as those in 
London. In all he was indefatigable in 
transcribing, and formed collections re- 
markable for their accuracy and extent, 
some of which came afterwards into the 
library of the late Sir William Betham. 

But his chief work was the indexing of 
the entire body of Exchequer Records, 
which he did unassisted, for his own pur- 
poses, in the course of a few years, and 
which happily now remains behind him for 
the public benefit; the government hav- 
ing wisely as well as geuerously (since his 
decease) purchased his indexes for the 
Court of Exchequer, which otherwise was 
without a key to this great deposit. 

For the greater part of his life, the oceu- 
pation of Mr. Ferguson was that of a re- 
cord agent ; but, within four or five years 
of the time of his death, he was appointed 
clerk and secretary to a commission for ar- 
ranging the records of the Irish courts, in 
which office he continued till its sudden ter- 
mination about three years since,and during 
which he had only time to regulate the 
Exchequer Records. By the directions of 
the Chief Baron, he continued in charge 
of these records after the ceasing of the 
commission, and so continued until his 
death. 

Though not rewarded by any fixed salary, 
he was devoted, as much from affection as 
a sense of duty, to the records entrusted 
to his care; and was persevering in his 
efforts to obtain from the authorities a 
more adequate provision for their future 
safety and preservation. His zeal was on 
one occasion manifested by his undertaking 
at his own expense a journey to Switzer- 
land, in order to recover some Irish records 
which he heard had found their way into 
the collection of a Suabian baron. They 
proved to belong to the Irish Court of 
King’s Bench, in the reign of Edward I., 
having been purloined, as was surmised, in 
the reign of George I. when Addison was 
Keeper of the Records in the Bermingham 
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Tower. Mr. Ferguson purchased them at 
his own expense for 30/., merely to re- 
store them to the country. 

He was equally liberal and obliging to 
every inquirer who requested his aid for 
historical or literary purposes : and it was 
only necessary to suggest to him a subject 
of research in order to induce him to pour 
forth of his treasures to the full satisfac- 
tion of the inquirer. The death of a coad- 
jutor so willing as well as able to assist 
them is a real loss to historical antiqua- 
ries, 

As a result of the employment already 
mentioned, Mr. Ferguson published in 
1843, “ Remarks on the Limitations of 
Actions Bill intended for Ireland; to- 
gether with short extracts from ancient 
records relating to advowsons of churches 
in Ireland.’”’ 

He contributed several valuable commu- 
nications to the Transactions of the Kil- 
kenny Archeological Society, to the Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist, to our own 
Magazine, and to Notes and Queries :— 
and probably to other works which have 
not fallen under our observation. 

To the first-named he communicated a 
Calendar of the contents of the Red Book 
of the Irish Exchequer, printed in their 
Transactions for January, 1854, To our 
Magazine for January, 1855, he commu- 
nicated a further description of the ancient 
drawing of the Court of Exchequer, con- 
tained in that MS. and of which a litho- 
graphic fac-simile is given in both publi- 
cations, 

To the Topographer and Genealogist he 
communicated the account of Sir Toby 
Caulfield, relative to the Chattle property 
of the Earl of Tyrone and other fugitives 
from Ulster in 1616; a very curious series 
of notes on the Exactions anciently inci- 
dent to tenures in Ireland; a List of the 
the Castles, &c.in Ireland in 1676, with a 
note on Hearth Money; and a singular 
document of 3 Edward II., relative toa 
contest between the King’s puryeyors and 
the secular clergy of Meath. 

To our Magazine he communicated, 
amongst others, two important articles on 
the neglected state of the Irish State Re- 
cords in March 1853, and February 1854 ; 
and one on the unpublished statutes of 
Treland in August 1855. 

At the period of his decease Mr. Fer- 
guson was engaged in making a translation 
of the Norman-French Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Ireland, which M. Michel 
edited from a MS. in the Lambeth library, 
in order to publish that translation in the 
Transactions of the Kilkenny Society. It 
is hoped that by the aid of Mr. John P. 
Prendergast, barrister-at-law, another gen- 
—— well skilled in the language in 
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which the poem is written, Mr. Ferguson's 
labours may not be finally lost to the 
Society. PF 


Mrs. STEVENS. 

April 2, At Leicester, aged 69, Mrs. 
Grace Buchanan Stevens. 

Mrs. Stevens was the daughter of Sir 
Colin Campbell, the laird of Auchenbreck, 
in Argyleshire, and her earliest recoilec- 
tions were of years passed among the 
mountains of Wales, while her father was 
accumulating wealth as a merchant in the 
West Indies. Sir Colin died on his return 
to Scotland, leaving his daughter heiress 
of a considerable fortune, While yet very 
young, she married Mr. Andrew Stevens, 
an eminent solicitor of Edinburgh, where, 
for a brilliant space, she moved in the 
highest circles and literary coteries. 
Among other celebrities, she enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of Professor Wil- 
son. However, her husband’s affairs 
fell into embarrassment through the mis- 
management of his partner, and his sudden 
demise completed the reverse of her for- 
tune. Mrs, Stevens exchanged a life of 
ease and affluence for the uncertain rewards 
of authorship. Two or three interesting 
novels flowed from her pen. Of these the 
chief was “ Lewellyn, or the Vale of Plin- 
lymmon.”’ No less a change, meanwhile, 
than that which had fallen on her worldly 
prospects was destined to pass over her 
own feelings, induced in the first instance 
by the conversion of one of her sons, now 
a minister of the Free Church of Scotland 
in Canada. At once she altered her whole 
course of life, to the annoyance, outrage, 
and alienation of many friends, She then 
crossed the Atlantic to sojourn for a few 
years with another son, who is now a pros- 
perous barrister and one of the lights of 
New Brunswick. Since her return to this 
country, her residence has been mostly 
with her relatives in Leicester, where her 
kind and gentle character, though known 
to very few, endeared her to all who knew 
her. It was easy to see from her manners 
that she had moved in a superior sphere, 
and from her conversation that her mind 
had received the highest culture ; but no 
allusion to the circumstances of her high 
birth, her elegant nurture, or her success- 
ful authorship, ever reached the ear of the 
stranger. The words of St. Paul form her 
appropriate motto: ‘* What things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ.’’ (These particulars were gleaned 
from a funeral sermon preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Legge, of whose congregation 
Mrs. Stevens was amember.) She resided 
at Leicester in the house of her son-in-law 
Mr. J. F. Wardlaw, Sparkenhoe-street, 
where she was found dead in her bed, hav- 
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ing apparently died without a struggle. Mr. 
Bolton, surgeon, who examined the body, 
was of opinion that deceased died from the 
rupture of a blood vessel in the brain, pro- 
ducing hemorrhage, or apoplexy. A coro- 
ner's jury returned a verdict accordingly. 





Sienor Pistrucci. 

Sept. 16,1855. At Flora lodge, Engle- 
field-green, near Windsor, aged 73, Signor 
Benedetto Pistrucci, Medallist to Her Ma- 
jesty, member of the Academy of St. Luke 
at Romef of the Royal Academy of Arts 
at Copenhagen, and of the Institute of 
France. 

Signor Pistrucci came to England in the 
year 1816. One of his earliest patrons 
was Mr. Richard William Hamilton, for- 
merly one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who continued his 
warm admirer and defender throughout 
his career. Mr. Hamilton purchased from 
him a cameo of Flora, which he had made 
to prove to Mr. Payne Knight that a gem 
which that gentleman had purchased of 
Bonelli in Rome for 100/. (believing it to 
be an antique,) had been made by Pis- 
trucci himself. The cameo duplicate he 
placed in the hands of Mr. Wellesley Pole 
(the Master of the Mint), to show the 
Prince Regent, who commanded his at- 
tendance on Sunday, July 28, 1816, to take 
his Royal Highness’s portrait. ‘“ He was 
so good (writes Pistrucci in a letter to 
Mr. Hamilton) to give me three sittings, 
and he was so well pleased with my work 
that he requested to see my model of St. 
George,* and, after praising it highly, he 
gave directions to Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge to procure for him the finest stone 
they could find, and commissioned me to 
make the cameo. You may easily imagine 
how much I have been gratified by this 
result of your having purchased from me 
the Flora above mentioned. .... This 
morning, whilst I was engaged upon the 
Regent’s portrait, his brother the Duke 
of York came in: I need not repeat to 
you the unmerited compliments he paid me 
on my success. I send you a long article 
from the Roman Gazette, in which Bonelli 
has attempted to save his character from 
the stain of having sold to Mr. Knight a 
modern work for an antique ; but it is of 
no use, My best answer to the public is, 
that it has procured me the honour of 
making the portrait of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, as well as that of 
very extensive orders for his Mint, as I 
am about to make all the originals for the 





* This was not a gem, but a wax model 
which the artist had designed for Earl 
Spencer, for a badge of the order of the 
Garter. 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XLV. 
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dies of the new coinage. This morning 
the Prince Regent had ordered Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to attend whilst I was at work ; 
he was kind enough to pay me abundance 
of compliments on the occasion.’’ (Trans- 
lated from the Italian.) 

This interesting letter explains the cir- 
cumstances of Signor Pistrucci’s intro- 
duction into the public service of this 
country. 

After the peace of 1815, when the silver 
coinage of this country (excepting in the 
tokens issued by the Bank of England) 
had, from long-continued wear, lost almost 
every trace of its ever having borne im- 
pressed surfaces, no renewal having been 
attempted for nearly thirty years, it was 
determined to replace it entirely by a 
large and effectual re-issue. The Master 
of the Mint, Mr. W. W. Pole (afterwards 
Lord Maryborough, and Earl of Morn- 
ington), was extremely anxious that the 
projected coinage should be worthy of the 
country, and, not having proper confidence 
in native talent, he called in the aid of 
Signor Pistrucci about the time when the 
preceding letter was written. Mr. Pingo 
and Mr. Marchant, the former (but sine- 
cure) engravers to the Mint, had been 
superannuated in 1815, when Mr. Thomas 
Wyon junior was appointed to the office 
of Chief Engraver, and his cousin William 
Wyon to that of Second Engraver. Dur- 
ing the year 1816 Pistrucci was partially 
employed as an extraneous assistant; and 
his aid was received with the utmost cor- 
diality by Thomas Wyon, who copied for 
the coinage a portraiture of the King, de- 
signed by Pistrucci, though he had him- 
self produced, from a model by Marchant, 
one which many have deemed to be really 
preferable.t 

Mr. Thomas Wyon, junior, died pre- 
maturely in his 25th year, on the 22nd 
Sept. 1817;¢ and thereupon Mr. Pole 
took the opportunity to appoint Signor 
Pistrucci to fill his place, with the salary 
of Chief Engineer (500/.) though without 
the actual appointment, that we believe 
being prevented by his being an alien. 

His first work, when installed atthe Mint, 
and almost the first he engraved in steel, 
was an alteration of the half-crown die of 
George the Third, originally engraved by 
Thomas Wyon.§ This alteration he made 





+ This is engraved in the first volume 

of Mr. Sainthill’s Olla Podrida, plate ii. 
43. 

: t See his memoir in the Gentleman’s 

Magazine, vol. Lxxxvitl. i. p. 179. 

§ The great bulk of the new coinage, 
consisting of shillings and sixpences, was 
struck from dies engraved by Thomas 
Wyon before meer appointment, The 

4 
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with the diamond and lathe, in the mode in 
whichhe had been accustomed to work upon 
stone; and it is probable that he scarcely 
ever engraved in any other way, although 
the art of cutting steel with the graver, as 
usually pursued by English die-sinkers 
was taught him by the Wyons (as stated 
by Mr. Carlisle, Postscript to the Life of 
W. Wyon, p. 11). 

Pistrucci was the engraver of the coins 
of the remainder of the reign of George 
III. and of those in the early part of 
that of George IV. Within the first 


year of that reign he executed the heads - 


for the six principal coins—a French- 
man, M. Merlin, being engaged to assist 
him in engraving the arms and beating the 
letters. The crown-pieces, sovereigns, and 
half-sovereigns were decorated on the re- 
verse with the most remarkable design 
that has appeared on the English coinage 
in modern times—the George and Dragon, 
the art of which was generally admired, 
though the translation of the medigeva 
saint into a cavalier of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and the substitution of an an- 
tique sword in his hand in lieu of the 
orthodox spear of the legend, were cha- 
racteristics more elegant than correct. 

On the testimony of Mr. Hamilton, 
Visconti compared these reverses of St. 
George and the Dragon with Pistrucci’s 
most exquisitely finished gems; and Denon, 
the director of the French Mint, declared 
the crown-piece to be the most beautiful 
coin in Europe. 

Mr. Pistrucci engraved in jasper three 
heads of King George IV. all from 
the life—either before or after his Ma- 
jesty’s accession: and for these he is said 
to have received the large sum of 1,325¢. 
(Carlisle’s Life of W. Wyon, but the 
amount contradicted by Mr. W. R. Ha- 
milton.) 

In 1820 he engraved the coronation 
medal of that sovereign. Its obverse is 
the King’s portrait, from his own design, 
having declined to copy Sir Thomas Law- 
rence's picture for that purpose; and the 
reverse is a groupe of five figures : a winged 
female is placing the crown on the head of 
the monarch, who is enthroned, in the 
presence of the three kingdoms (also fe- 
males) who swear their allegiance on an 
ancientaltar. An engraving of this medal 
will be found in the Numismatic Journal 
for Oct. 1837. 


head upon them was copied from Pis- 
trucci’s first gem of George IIT.; the half- 
crown from his second gem—a head totally 
different from the first, and to which a 
naked shoulder and torso were added. This 
addition being disapproved, was omitted 
in the coinage of 1817. 
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In 1821, when required to execute a 
medal to commemorate the royal visit to 
Ireland, and to copy for that purpose 
the bust of the King made by Sir Francis 
Chantrey, Pistrucci ‘“‘ was equally deter- 
mined not to do an act which he deemed 
dishonourable to himself—namely, that of 
affixing his own unstained name to the 
work of another:’’—we here quote the 
words of Mr. Hamilton. 

A third time his constancy was tried, in 
reference to the coinage itself. In 1822 
the King expressed his preferenc@of Chan- 
trey's version of his features to those of the 
Italian artist, and intimated his wish that 
it should be adopted for the coinage. 
Pistrucci was still obdurate, and his ser- 
vices at the Mint were consequently 
brought prematurely to a close. Thence- 
forth all the work of engraving in that de- 
partment devolved upon William Wyon. 

This capricious conduct passed unre- 
buked at the time in deference to his ad- 
mitted skill as an artist; but shortly after 
the appointment of Mr. Tierney to the 
office of Master of the Mint, a new ar. 
rangement was made with respect to Signor 
Pistrucci and Mr. Wyon. Early in the 
year 1828 the latter was placed in the 
office of Chief Engraver, on the under- 
standing that the united salaries of the 
First and Second Engravers, amounting 
to 7002. should thenceforth be divided be- 
tween them, the present sum of 500/. 
being also awarded to Mr. Wyon, as a 
compensation for his extra-services since 
the withdrawal of those of Pistrucci in 
1823. Subsequently the Signor was re- 
tained in pay under the designation of 
Medallist to his Majesty with a salary of 
300/. (instead of 350/.) with further pay- 
ment for his performances. On those terms 
he was supposed to continue a public ser- 
vant until the close of his life, though, as 
with the coinage, it was only upon such 
works as suited his own ideas of independ- 
ence and originality in art that he would 
employ himself. 

In 1831, on the coronation of King 
William the Fourth, when every expense 
attendant on that solemnity was very nig- 
gardly granted, the determination to pre- 
pare the customary medal was concluded 
by the government at a very late period : 
and it was arranged by Lord Auckland, 
then Master of the Mint, that its obverse, 
being a portrait of the King, should be 
engraved by W. Wyon, and its reverse, a 
portrait of the Queen, should be engraved 
by Pigtrucci, both from models by Sir 
Francis Chantrey. Pistrucci declined this 
service, on the plea of want of sufficient 
time, but really on his former scruple— 
because he deemed it degrading to be re- 

quired to copy the work of another living 
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artist ; and Wyon consequently engraved 
both sides,—receiving only the sum of 
1007. though Pistrucci had received 500/. 
for the Coronation medal of George IV. 

Among Pistrucci’s other medals are a 
large one of George IV. its reverse a tri- 
dent between two dolphins (in the Greek 
style of art)—this is engraved in the dedi- 
cation of Fosbroke’s Cyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties; a large medal of the Duke of York, 
1827, the reverse a helmet; another very 
minute medal of the Duke of York ; a medal 
of Lord Maryborough, reverse an inscrip- 
tion ; one of Sir Gilbert Blane (3 inc. diam.), 
reverse, figures ; one for the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, being a modernised version 
of a former medal by Pingo. Upon the ac- 
cession of her present Majesty, Pistrucci 
was again called upon for a coronation 
medal. It was executed in haste, in less 
than three months (with some assistance 
from M. Merlin in the accessories), and 
gave universal dissatisfaction. The ob- 
verse of this he copied in large for Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridge. 

But Mr. Pistrucci’s great work was a 
Waterloo medal of extraordinary size. It 
was commenced shortly after his arrival 
in England, his design being selected in 
preference to one by Flaxman, which had 
been proposed and recommended by the 
Royal Academy. 

At p. 233 of the Report on the Mint 
in 1848 he informs the Commission that 
on the Ist Jan. 1849, he should wait 
on Mr. Sheil, the Master of the Mint, and 
place in his hands the matrices of the 
medal. In the next page he confesses 
that he no longer possessed that confidence 
in his own skill in hardening dies to ven- 
ture to undertake the operation of harden- 
ing this elaborate work. At the same 
time he communicated to the Commission 
a long series of recommendations on the 
best method of so doing, which is printed 
in the Report at p. 238. No one has yet 
ventured to incur this responsibility ; and 
the only impressions taken have been in 
soft metal.* ‘‘The world has never yet 
seen a medal struck with so much work 
upon it, nor of such great dimensions, viz. 
of more than five inches in diameter. One 
{matrix} has on it no less than sixty figures, 
large and small.’ 

It is to be hoped, however, with the 





* The matrices are four in number: there 
being a central one and an annular addi- 
tion for each side. This form was adopted 
as being more favourable for hardening. 
The subjects of the two centres are the 
battle of Waterloo : one of the margins is 
allegorical of War, the other of Peace. 
We believe they have never been copied 
or even described, 
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present resources for multiplying dies, 
by electrotyping and other scientific con- 
trivances, that the country will for no 
great time longer be detained from con- 
templating the elaborate work, for which 
it has paid so much. The matrices, we are 
told, were at length delivered by the artist 
to the Master of the Mint some time in 
the year 1850. When several perfect du- 
plicates have been secured, there need 
perhaps be no further hesitation in at- 
tempting to harden the original dies. 

In 1838 Signor Pistrucci brought before 
the public notice a new method of model- 
striking : which was described as follows. 
The subject was to be first modelled in the 
usual way, in wax, clay, or other fit mate- 
rial, from which a cast might be taken in 
plaster of Paris, and from that, by means 
of a mould of fine sand, a thin cast made 
in iron, to be finally mounted on steel : 
the invention consisting in the hardness 
produced in iron when cast so thinly by 
its rapid and equal cooling. The originality 
of this process was disputed in the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 401, by 
Mr. John Baddeley, as having been prac- 
tised by his grandfather at Soho fifty years 
before ; but it was defended by Mr. Wil- 
liam Baddeley in the same work, vol. 
xxviii. p. 36. Signor Pistrucci’s first ap- 
plication of the process had been in striking 
a silver seal for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
four inches in diameter, one side exhibit- 
ing the Queen enthroned, and the other 
her Majesty upon horseback: engraved 
in Baines’s History of Lancashire. This 
had been produced in less than fifteen 
days ; whereas the sinking of two such dies 
in the ordinary method would (it was 
alleged) have occupied nearly as many 
months, with the risk at the end of that 
time of the dies breaking in the proces 
of hardening. 

Before the commission on the Mint in 
1848, Mr. Pistrucci boasted that his whole 
life had been passed in the constant exercise 
of his art, and that this activity had not 
then deserted him, for he usually worked 
fifteen hours a day. This was either on 
the Waterloo medals, or on gems and 
cameos for his private patrons. ‘ It 
is (he added) to me a real punishment, I 
will add an humiliation almost insupport- 
able for me, the acceptance of money, 
merely for the purpose of its being said 
that I am in the public service of the 
country.’’ On that occasion he attributed 
his positiorf to the circumstance of Mr. 
Pole having engaged him to execute the 
Waterloo medal, and advanced to him al. 
most the whole price agreed upon, and yet 
deferring his working upon it, by insist- 
ing that he should devote his whole time 
to the preparation of the coinage. But 
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the true cause of the delay in the com- 
pletion of the medal appears to have been 
the unprecedented amount of work which 
the artist chose to spend upon this chef 
@’ euvre. 

His conduct did not pass without fre- 
quent public animadversion ; but in all 
his controversies Mr. Pistrucci found a 
ready and zealous defender in Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and there is in the British Museum a 
curious volume (marked 10,825) being a 
collection formed by the late Mr. John 
Field, of the newspaper and other letters 
on these matters, and containing some by 
Mr. Hamilton which include translations 
of Pistrucci’s early correspondence with 
Mr. Pole, Sir Joseph Banks, Thomas 
Wyon, and Mr. Hamilton himself. 

Signor Pistrucci executed some large 
works in marble, particularly colossal busts 
of the Duke of Wellington and of Prince 
Pozzo di Borgo, both, we believe, in the 
possession of his patron Mr. Hamilton. 

For some years Mr. Pistrucci had re- 
sided at a small house in the immediate 
vicinity of Windsor, which he designated 
“ Fine Arts Cottage.” More recently he 
removed to Englefield Green, in the same 
neighbourhood, where he died. 





Mr. Ropert CruicKsHANK. 

March 13. Of bronchitis, in his 66th 
year, Mr. Robert Cruickshank. 

He was a son of Mr. Isaac Cruick- 
shank, artist, and elder brother of the 
celebrated George. His early days were 
spent in the royal navy; but after the 
peace, when George Cruickshank was 
earning the fame which he has since 
achieved, he determined to follow in his 
brother’s wake; and he illustrated, in a 
similar though inferior style of humour, 
much of the “comic’’ literature of the 
day. Some of his best designs are to be 
found in Cumberland’s British and Minor 
Theatres ; for which employment he was 
well qualified, by his long familiarity with 
the stage both before and behind the 
curtain. His pencil drawings on wood 
were exceedingly delicate and happy, but 
too often lost their merit in the engrav- 
ing. His talents were seen to the best 
advantage in his water-colour drawings. 

To his brother George he was greatly 
attached, and always spoke of his superior 
talent with affectionate admiration. He 
was tolerably well read, and a fluent 
talker. His epistolary missives, like those 
of his brother, were as often expressed in 
sketches and hieroglyphics as in words. 
One of his favourite amusements was 
archery.— Extracted from a communica- 
tion made by Mr. George Daniel to the 
Literary Gazette. 





Mr. W. F. Vartey. 

Feb. 2. At Ramsgate, aged 71, Wil- 
liam Fleetwood Varley, artist, youngest 
brother of the celebrated landscape painter. 

He was a man condemned to know the 
severest changes of fortune, having entered 
the profession under the tuition of his 
brother with the fairest prospects before 
him, when a needle shot from an arrow on 
the playground of an academy entered his 
eye, and nearly blinded him for some 
years ; he in a measure regained his sight, 
but his eyes were ever afterwards too 
weak to admit of his pursuing the pro- 
fession with an ardour sufficient to obtain 
eminence. 

As a teacher he was highly patronised 
in Cornwall, Bath, and-Oxford. At Bath 
he broke his right arm, which, not having 
been properly set, frequently gave him 
great pain, especially in cold weather. 
He married, had a large family of daugh- 
ters, seven of whom, with one son, survive 
him; and in that city he pursued his 
profession with great respectability, and 
to the advantage of himself and family. 

When at Oxford, by the reckless frolics 
of a party of students, some of whom 
were his own pupils, he was nearly burnt 
to death. From the agonies he then 
endured, he was never wholly himself 
again, but gradually sunk in health and 
in circumstances, and, though assisted by 
his brother, he, with his numerous family, 
experienced every species of distress, even 
to the bitterness of want, and became a 
nervous ruined man. 

His death took place under happier 
circumstances than he had known for 
years, having enjoyed the calm comforts 
of a domestic home for many months, 
under the roof of his excellent son-in-law, 
Mr. Joseph Conder, tended by a kind and 
affectionate daughter.—Art Journal. 





M. Apo.tpHe Apam. 

May 3. At Paris, aged 53, M. Adolphe 
Adam, a well-known musical composer. 

M. Adam was one of the most popular 
and voluminous composers of whom the 
French stage coald boast. After produc- 
ing a variety of ballets, vaudevilles, and 
operettas, he made his débit at the Opera 
Comique, with a one-act opera, Pierre et 
Catherine, which was successful ; and from 
that time his reputation was insured. Few 
musicians have evinced such extraordinary 
facility as M. Adam, who would often be 
engaged on two or three operas and a bal- 
let simultaneously. This facility, how- 
ever, was his bane ; and it is probable that 
from among his numerous works, only 
three are likely to outlive their author 
long— the charming little opera of the 
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Chalet, the Postillon de Lonjumeau, and 
the ballet of Giselle, which last (as well as 
the Diable 4 Quatre) was composed for 
Carlotta Grisi. 

Besides supplying every theatre in Paris 
with incessant contributions, M. Adam 
invaded the church, and wrote several 
masses and other sacred compositions. 
Add to all this, he was successively musi- 
cal feuilletoniste for the Constitutionnel 
and the Assemblée Nationale, as well as 
being a constant contributor to other 


papers. 

In 1847 M. Adam joined to his other 
avocations that of Director of the TheAtre 
Lyrique, where he lost a large part of his 
fortune. He was, moreover, Professor of 
Composition at the Conservatoire, and 
Member of the Institute. The variety of 
his occupations was really astonishing and 
his industry prodigious. He was an amia- 
ble as well as a clever man, and a large 
circle of friends will regret his loss. A 
more active life than his was possibly 
never spent; but it is equally possible that, 
had he attempted less he might have done 
much more for his art and for his own 
enduring fame. 





CaseTan KozMIan. 

March 7. At his country-seat near 
Lubin, the Polish poet Cajetan Kozmian. 

Like our Rogers, he outlived many gene- 
rations of poets, and died at a very ad- 
vanced age. His odes are considered the 
finest lyrics in the Polish language. He 
translated Horace, the Bucolics of Virgil, 
and several other classical authors. His 
chief poem is “‘ The Georgics of Poland.’’ 
He also wrote biographies, — those of 
Kosciuszko, General Dombrowski, Mo- 
kronowski, and Prince Czartoryski. His 
last work, which has not been published, 
is an epic poem, entitled ‘‘ Czarniecki,”’ 
and its theme is the exploits of that great 
general who saved Poland in the seven- 
teenth century from the Cossacks, Mus- 
covites, and Swedes leagued against her 
existence. 

Kozmian wrote the story of his own 
life, which, considering the position he 
occupied, can scarcely fail to be interest- 
ing. As chief of the Classic school, he 
was, at one period of his life, exposed to 
bitter attacks on the part of the so-called 
Rowmanticists, who fought in the rising 
shadow of Mickiewicz. It is a curious 
circumstance, that both these poets should 
have died within a few months of each 
other. But all animosity had wholly 
ceased between them.—Atheneum. 
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Mr. Joun Nicott, 

Lately. At Aberdeen, Mr. John Nicoll, 
turner, the oldest member of his craft, 
having come from Monymusk, and settled 
in that city, some forty years ago. The 
deceased was brother to the late Mr. Lewis 
Nicoll, advocate, Aberdeen, and to the 
late Dr. Alexander Nicoll, Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Christ Church col- 
lege, Oxford, of whom a_ biographical 
notice is given in Chambers’s Biography 
of Eminent Men. Like his classical bro- 
ther, John had a taste for languages ; and 
in the evening of his life contrived to pick 
up from books—many of them very old 
editions —a grammatical knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. But 
his knowledge of the sciences, particularly 
the mechanical, was more profound ; and 
he had also read extensively in civil and 
ecclesiastical history. He was truthful, 
honest, and upright in all his dealings, 
and of a frank, affable, and obliging dis- 
position ; and was much respected by a large 
circle of acquaintances. Being somewhat 
diffident, he would give, when asked, the 
soundest opinion rather by way of sugges- 
tion than in a direct, outspoken manner; 
but in ecclesiastical matters his tone was 
more decided and firm, and, being a stanch 
Episcopalian, was ever ready to defend 
the tenets of his church; and from his 
familiarity with the arguments on both 
sides, as well as his intimate knowledge 
of church history, generally came off vic- 
torious in any religious discussion into 
which he might be dragged by a Presby- 
terian or Roman Catholic acquaintance. 
His death was sudden, and of a very pain- 
fal nature—being caused by suffocation 
by a piece of meat sticking in his cesopha- 
gus.—Adberdeen Journal. 





CAMERON, OF CORRYCHOILLIE, 

Lately. Aged 75, Cameron of Corry- 
choillie. 

Few men will be more missed in the 
North than Corrychoillie. His peculiari- 
ties, his energy, and individuality of cha- 
racter, made him conspicuous in the High- 
lands, and his name will long live in anec- 
dotes in all parts of the country. He was 
the second son of a respectable farmer in 
Lochaber, who rented part of Corrychoillie. 
He began life with little or no fortune ; 
but, by many successful barters and small 
purchases, he obtained a footing in the 
cattle trade, and at the age of twenty was 
driving business for himself on no incon- 
siderable scale. At one time he was the 
largest holder of live stock in the North 
—probably in Scotland. When once giving 
evidence in court, he was asked how many 
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sheep he ssed. He said he did not 
know. ‘“‘ Have you five thousand ?’’ asked 
Patrick Robertson, one of the counsel. 
Corrychoillie gave a patronising nod of 

uiescence, ‘‘ Have you ten thousand?” 
‘* Why, I have that of black cattle and 
horses,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Have you twenty, 
thirty, forty thousand sheep ?’’ ‘Oh yes, 
I have forty thousand.’’ ‘‘Have you 
fifty thousand?’’ ‘ I do not know ex- 
actly to a few thousands ; but I have from 
forty to fifty thousand ‘beasts.’’’ Cor- 
rychoillie boasted that he was the largest 
holder of live stock in the world, “ except 
Prince Esterhazy, and no thanks to him, 
for he pays no rent.’’ Mr. Cameron lat- 
terly gave up many of his farms, retaining 
little more than the one from which he 
derived his cognomen of ‘‘ Corrychoillie;’’ 
but he purchased small estates in Stirling- 
shire and in Skye. 

He could endure fatigue to an extent 
almost inconceivable; he was often three 
nights without sleep, and as many days 
without food or other nourishment than a 
dram and a bit of oatcake and a drink of 
water from a roadside well. Indeed, he 
has been heard to say that, on more than 
one occasion, he had travelled from Torri- 
don, on the west coast of Ross-shire, to 
Falkirk Tryst, at a cost of only eighteen- 
pence, exclusive of tolls. Riding was his 
only mode of travelling, and he was very 
particular about the breed of ponies which 
he kept. They were of the small, sure- 
footed, wiry, Highland breed (with, lat- 
terly, a dash of Arab blood in them), ad- 
mirably adapted for knocking about the 
country, and capable of enduring almost 
as much fatigue as their owner. On one 
occasion, he performed the following feat : 
—He had come to Inverness—a distance 
of fifty-five miles—on his way to the Muir 
of Ord Market, and expected a letter from 
Fort William, containing money to make 
purchases of cattle. The letter did not 
arrive ; and, in spite of the remonstrances 
of friends, he set off, in a wet, stormy 
night, and rode to Fort William—a dis- 
tance of nearly sixty-five miles. Here he 
learned that the letter had been despatched 
to his house at Corrychoillie. Thither he 
rode accordingly, took some breakfast, 
and mounted a fresh pony caught from the 
hill, and was at the Muir of Ord Market 
the same afternoon, having travelled a 
distance little short of 200 miles in the 
course of the two days. His slight but 
athletic frame was well adapted for exer- 
cise and hardship, and even on the day of 
his death he was actively engaged in his 
usual avocations, and this at the age of 
seventy-five. 

Corrychoillie had the reputation of hav- 


ing been a kind and considerate friend of 
the smaller dealers and crofters with whom 
he came in contact. Though habitually 
frugal, if not parsimonious, he occasion- 
ally gave liberal entertainments to his 
friends. 

Among the many Highland anecdotes 
and imitstions of the late Lord Robertson 
were several connected with Corrychoillie, 
and one of these will perhaps bear repe- 
tition. He was seated one evening witha 
party of brother hill-farmers, and talking 
largely of hisimmense stock and his doings 
at Falkirk Tryst, when one of the party 
exclaimed, “ Why, Corrychoillie, you are 
making yourself as great as the Duke of 
Wellington.’’ “The Duke of Welling- 
ton!’’ replied the old man with a smile ; 
‘it was easy for the duke to put down 
his men at Waterloo—a regiment here and 
a regiment there; but let him try to put 
down ten thousand sheep, forby black cat- 
tle, at Falkirk Tryst, and it’s my opinion ”’ 
—(here he paused and nodded signifi- 
cantly)—*‘ it’s my opinion he will make 
a very confused business of it.’’ 


Mr. JAMES STRATON. 

Lately. Mr. James Straton, well-known 
throughout Scotland for his devotion to 
phrenological science. 

Mr. Straton was one of its earliest ad- 
herents in the North, and he contributed 
to give it a scientific basis. Under the 
modest title of “Contributions to the 
Mathematics of Phrenology,’’ he published 
in 1845 an essay remarkable for patient 
investigation and critical acumen, but 
more especially so for the demonstration 
of the growth of the brain up to a period 
of life much beyond what was generally 
believed. Callipers in hand, and with no 
object but truth in view, he overthrew, in 
his simple pamphlet, the errors, for they 
were nothing less, of Tidemann, Scem- 
mering, the brothers Wenzel, and Sir 
William Hamilton, in regard to the growth 
of the brain being arrested between the 
seventh and eighth year, or even earlier. 

Mr. Straton contributed on several oc- 
casions to The Zoist. In all cases his pa- 
pers were distinguished by zeal, patience, 
and minute, accurate, and logical reset rch. 
They were also strongly marked by ori- 
ginality and truthfulness. 

Of late years Mr. Straton was in the 
habit of lecturing on Phrenology. He was 
deeply versed in meteorology; and, when- 
ever he thought it would be useful, this 
humble and almost unacknowledged man 
of science was ready to initiate the popular 
mind in a knowledge of the construction 
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and uses of the barometer, thermometer, 
&c. and expounded, if not eloquently, at 
least accurately and usefully, the laws of 
storms, the phenomena of electricity, &c. 
—Aberdeen Herald. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


[P. 543,] The late Archdeacon Brtdge was a 
native of Harwich, and educated at the Charter- 
house: he entered Christchurch as a commoner 
1825; and his name was in the second class both 
of Classical and Mathematical honours in Mich, 
term, 1829. After having served a curacy in one 
of the Eastern counties, he accompanied Sir Tho- 
mas Cochrane to Newfoundland, as Government 
Chaplain, an’ tutor to his soa. In 1834 the Bishop 
collated him to the rectory of St. John’s, and 
shortly after he was appointed Vicar-general and 
ecclesiastical commissary. He visited England in 
1840 and in 1850. He married, in 1834, Miss Dun- 
cumb, the daughter of a Newfoundland merchant, 
who is left with nine children, the eldest of whom 
is a midshipman serving in the Pacific. 

March 31. At the residence of his son George 
Walpole Bucke, esq. in the township of Moore, 
co. Lambton, Canada, aged 54, the Rev. Horatio 
Walpole Bucke,M.A. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828. His second 
daughter, Helen-Augusta, died at the same place, 
on the 24th Feb. 

April7. At Dublin, aged 34, the Hon. and Rey. 
Henry Robert Pakenham, fifth son of the Earl of 
Longford. 

April 12. At Teignmouth, aged 69, the Rev. 
Henry Wright, Vicar of Winkleigh, N. Devon; to 
which he was presented by the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter in 1829. 

Aprill4. At Eddlestone manse, co. Peebles, the 
Rev. Patrick Robertson, D.D. 

April 16. In Harewood-street, aged 75, the 
Rev. Robert Walpole, Rector of Christ church, 
Marylebone, and of Itteringham, Norfolk. He was 
the eldest son of the Hon, Robert Walpole, Clerk 
of the Privy Council, and Envoy to Portugal 
(youngest brother of Horatio first Earl of Orford 
of the second creation of 1806), by his first wife 
Diana Grossett. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1803, M.A. 1809, B.D. 1828. He was 
presented to the rectory of Itteringham in 1809 by 
the Earl of Orford, to the district rectory of Christ 
church in the parish of Marylebone by the Crown 
in 1828. He married in 1811 Caroline-Frances, 
youngest daughter of John Hyde, esq. Judge at 
Calcutta, by Mary, eldest daughter of Lord 
Francis Seymour, son of the 9th Duke of Somer- 
set; and by that lady, who died in 1840, he has 
left a daughter, unmarried, and two sons,—the 
Rey. Reginald Robert Walpole, who married in 
1849 Anne-Eliza, 3d daughter of John Heaton, 
esq. of Plas Heaton, co. Denbigh, and grand- 
daughter of the third Lord Henniker, and has 
issue a daughter; and the Rev. Robert Seymour 
Walpole, Vicar of Farndon with Balderton, Notts, 
who married in 1848 Elizabeth, 4th dau. of the 
Rey. Frederick Apthorp, Rector of Gumley, co. 
—_ and has issue three sons and one daugh- 

er. 

Apriil7. At Redruth, Cornwall, aged 88, the 
Rev. John Webster Hawksley, for sixty-four years 
Rector of Knotting with Souldrop, co. 

(1792), and Rector of Turvey, in the same county 
(1827). He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1789, M.A. 1804. 

_At Sidmouth, aged 72, the Rev. William Jenkins, 
Vicar of that parish (1821). He was of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808. 

Aprii 18. At Chichester, at the resid of his 
brother Charles Sturges Jones, esq. aged 42, the 
Rev. Edward Inwood Jones, Rector of Shire New- 
ton, near Chepstow (1847), a Rural Dean, anda 





magistrate for Monmouthshire. He was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Edward Jones, Rector of Milton 
Keynes, Bucks; and was of Clare hall, Cam 
bridge, B.A. 1837. He was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1841 to the vicarage of Bawdsey in 
Suffolk, which he resigned in 1847. He married, 
June 18, 1840, Sidney-Jane-Lawrence, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas French Lawrence, Rector of 
Farndon, co. Northampton, and daughter of Sir 
Arthur Clarke of Dublin. 

April 19. At Walsgrave on Sowe, co. Warwick, 
— 61,the Rev. Frederick David Perkins, Vicar 
of Stoke with Sowe, Rector of Swayfield, co. Lin- 
coln, Vicar of Down Hatherleigh, co. Glouc. 
lain in ordinary to her Majesty, a magistrate for 
Warwickshire, and surrogate. He was of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1825. He was 
presented to Stoke with Sowe in 1817, to Sway- 
field in 1820, and to Down Hatherleigh in 1827, 
all by Lord Chancellor Eldon. His parishioners 
of Sowe, in 1882, presented to him a handsome 
silver salver as a mark of their respect for his 
services during fourteen years. 

April 20. At West Hamptnes, near Chichester, 
aged 88, the Rev. Thomas White Cogan, for salty 
five years Vicar of East Dean. He was of Trini 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1798. In 1838 
his shioners presented to him a silver tea- 
service of the value of 50 guineas. His wife died 
in Pimlico in 1842. 

April 21. At Edith Weston, co. Rutland, the 
Rev. George Cave Orme, Rector of that parish 
o. He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 

-A. 1831. 

April 22. At Stratford-upon-Avon, the Rev. 
John Peglar, Vicar of Alveston (1846) and Perp. 
Curate of Bishopston, co. Warw. (1821). He was 
¢ Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 

808. 

April 23. At Folkton, Yorkshire, the Rev, Her- 
bert Phillips, Rector of that parish (1817). He was 
of Catharine hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1813, M.A. 
1816; and had for many years the charge of the 
parish of Willerby. He has left a widow and five 
children. 

At East Retford, Notts, aged 79, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Hutchinson, M.A. 

April 24. Suddenly, the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, 
Vicar of Long Buckby, Northamptonshire (1834), 
and a Prebendary of Lichfield (1832). He was of 
= college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, M.A, 
1808. 

April 26. Aged 68, the Rev. Christopher Carr, 
Rector of Fletton, near Peterborough. 

At Salisbury, aged 75, the Rev. Charles Henny 

som, Minor Canon of the cathedral (1825), 
and Vicar of Kington St. Michael (1824). He was 
of Pembroke college, Cambridge, M.A. 1812, 

Aprii 29. At his residence, Honors, Stoke 
Canon, Devonshire, aged 85, the Rev. John Bond, 
Perp. Curate of Netherexe (1813), and Rector of 
Romansleigh in that county (1829), Rector of 
Saltfleetby St. Peter’s, Lincolnshire (1802); for 
many years Chaplain to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Bart. M.P. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, B.A. 
1793, M.A. 1795. 

At the vicarage, Easingwold, Yorkshire, aged 
57, the Rev. Samuel James Allen. He was of Pem- 
broke coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1820. 

May 4. At Oakley House, near Abingdon, aged 
€1, the Rev. John Ireland, Vicar of Queen’s Charl- 
ton, Somersetshire : formerly of Hampton Lodge, 
Hereford, and of Nunney near Frome. This gen- 
tleman was the only son of the Rev. William Ire- 
land, M.A. Vicar of Frome, by Alicia, sister of the 
Rev. William Everett, M.A. Fellow of New col- 
lege, and Vicar of Romford, Essex: and some 
genealogical particulars of his family (by his bro- 
ther-in-law the late Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, 
M.A., F.S.A.), will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Feb. 1829, p. 186. He was of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1820; and was 
mane te the rectory of Queen’s Charlton in 
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May 6. At Hastings, aged 26, the Rev. Henry 
Philip Francis, youngest son of Benj. Francis, esq. 
of Twyford, Norfolk. 

May 10. At the glebe house, Kilnaleck, co. 
Cavan, aged 69, the Rev. William Edward Hearn, 
M.A. Vicar of Kildrumferton, dioc. Kilmore. 

May ii. At Doe Castle, co. Donegal, aged 64, 
the Rev. John George Maddison, formerly Rector 
of West Monkton, co. Somerset, to which he was 
instituted (it being in his own patronage) in 1825. 
He wasof Magdalen college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828. 
He died from injuries received two days before in 
falling on a rock when fishing. 

May 12. At Ferns, Ireland, aged 71, the Rev. 
Henry Moore, Rector of Kilbride and Ferns. He 
was heir presumptive to the Earldom of Drogheda 
(the present Marquess being childless), being the 
son and heir of the Hon. Ponsonby Moore (next 
brother to the first Marquess), by hi’ first wife 
the Hon. Elizabeth Moore, daughter of Stephen 
first Viscount Mount Cashell. He married in 1816 
Lucie, dau. of James Currie, M.D. and leaves 
issue three sons and four daughters. Ponsonby 
Arthur Moore, esq. the eldest son, married in 1844 
Angusta-Sophia, fourth dau. of the Hon. Wm. H. 
Gardner, and has issue. The eldest daughter, 
Lucie-Catherine, is married to George Annesley 
Owen, esq. of Ramsgate, co. Wexford ; and Emily- 
Jean, the second, to her cousin James Cleghorn 


oore, esq. 

May 13. At Silk Willoughby, Linc. aged 73, the 
Rev. Joseph Jowett, Rector of that place (1813). He 
was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1806, 
M.A. 1823. 

May 14. At Stoke, near Rochester, aged 64, the 
Rev. James Pearson, Vicar of Stoke (1839), and 
Curate of Hoo Allhallows. 

At Bayswater, aged 94, the Rev. Joseph Sut- 
cliffe, M.A. 

May 16. Aged 79, the Rev. Robert Gream, 
Rector of Rotherfield, Sussex (1837). He was of 
St. Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1803. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June... Lost in H.M.S. Nerbudda (see before, 
p. 433), aged 17, Arthur Lawrence Bayntun, 
second son of Capt. Lawrence Bayntun, late of the 
14th Light Dragoons : and in the same ship, aged 
18, Burdett Howe Browne, eldest son of John 
Denis Browne, esq. of Mount Browne, co. Mayo, 
(formerly M.P. for that county,) and grandson of 
the late Right Hon. Denis Browne. They were 
both Midshipmen. 

Dec. 5. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 25, Henry, 
youngest son of the late William Wingrove, esq. 
surgeon, of Keynsham. 

Dec. 11, At Bunbury, Western Australia, Den- 
zil Onslow, esq. fourth son of the late Rev. George 
Walton Onslow, of Dunsborough House, Surrey. 

Dec. 15. At sea, returning from Bombay, Capt. 
George Branson Scott, 21st B.N.I., second son of 
Robert Scott, esq. of Outland, near Plymouth. 

Dec. 24. Drowned, while bathing off Port Lyt- 
tleton, New Zealand, aged 23, William-Morphew, 
eldest son of the late Lieut. John Morphew Browne, 
Ist Eur. Reg. Bombay. 

Feb. 7. At Reading, suddenly, the Rev. Thos. 
Conolly Cowan, formerly of Bristol, and father of 
Samuel Cowan, esq. of Bath. 

Feb. 14. At Seetabuldee, Emily L. wife of En- 
sign Arthur Edmond Oakes, 41st Madras Nat. Inf. 

Feb. 15. At Calcutta, Lieut. Henry De Lisle, 
Lieut. R.N. fourth son of Ferdinand De Lisle, esq. 
of Redhill. He passed his examination in 1844, 
served as mate in the Phoenix and Hull steam- 
vessels, obtained his commission 1844, and was 
afterwards with the Alfred 50, on the Brazilian 
station, and the Frolic 16, in the Pacific. 

Feb. 23. At Ferozepore, Alfred Barker, esq. of 
the 66th Goorkha Regt, and Quartermaster and 
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[ June, 


Interpreter 10th Light Cav. youngest son of the 
late George Barker, esq. of Springfield, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Feb. 27. At Woodstock, Canada West, aged 35, 
Robert-Alexander, fifth son of the Rev. Richard 
Wetherell, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

At Demerara, aged 35, Fred. P. Woollcombe, 
esq. Dep.-Assist. Com.-General, second son of the 
late Capt. Woollcombe, R.A. of Clifton. 

Feb. 28. At Kandy, aged 60, Edward Scott 
Waring, esq. late of the Civil Service. 

March 3. At Calcutta, aged 44, Capt. Henry 
— of Dover, 18 years commanding H.C.F.L.V. 

ope. 

March 4. At Hastings, Robert Henry Baines, 
esq. late of Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, fifth 
son of the late Rev. John Johnson Baines, Vicar 
of Caynham, Shropshire. 

March 7. At Kurnool, Lindsay Donnelly Dar- 
nell, esq. Madras Civil Service. 

At Shamley, Canada, aged 68, Capt. R. Hallis, 
many years of the Ist Dragoon Guards, then of 
the Royal Canadian Rifles. He was at Waterloo, 
having entered the army at 17 years of age. 

March 17, At Funchal, Madeira, aged 19, Chas.- 
Thomas, third son of the late Capt. Wybergh, R.N. 

March 19. At Monmouth, John Barnett, esq. of 
Cheltenham, coroner for the Forest Division of 
Gloucestershire, son of the late Henry Barnett, 
esq. of Cobrey, near Ross, Heref. 

At Gittingen, aged 76, Professor Meir, the na- 
tural historian. 

March 21. At Calcutta, Dr. William] Montgo- 
merie, superintending surgeon of the Barrackpore 
Division. 

Aged 59, William Townshend, esq. banker, of 
Winchcomb. 

March 24. At Malta, Capt. James Hill. 

At Aborlollwyn, near Aberystwith, aged 59, 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Richardes, Bombay Army. 

March27. At Horndon-on-Hill, aged 81, Alice, 
widow of W. Spittey, esq. 

March 28. In University-st. London, aged 80, 
Miss Elizabeth Cann, formerly of Kilkhampton. 

George Fyler, esq. of Southwick-pl. Hyde Park, 
and the Temple, London, barrister-at-law, after 
many years’ severe suffering. 

March 29. At York,aged 52, Joseph Crawshaw, 
esq. of Dewsbury, of the firm of J. and R. Craw- 
shaw, railway contractors. 

At Torquay, aged 20, Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
Charles Millett, esq. of Maiden Erleigh, Berks. 

At Odessa, aged 62, John Wilkins, esq. 

March 31. At Cheltenham, aged 82, John T. 
Blakeney, esq. 

At Constantinople, aged 23, Edmund L. J. 
Wilson, eldest son of the late Isaac Wilson, esq. 
solicitor, of Kendal. 

April 2. At Southampton, aged 84, Harriot, 
dau. of the late Rey. Dr, Allen, Rector of Newdi- 
gate, Surrey. 

At Ipswich, aged 69, Mary, wife of Robert 
Squirrell, sen. gent. 

April 3. At Southampton, Chas, W. D. Hellyer, 
of Islington, eldest son of the late Charles Hellyer, 
esq. Paymaster and Purser, R.N. 

Aged 79, John Weight, esq. of Leicester, for- 
merly of Halstead, Leic. 

April5. At Frindsbury, Kent, aged 57, John 
Atkinson, esq. 

At Lymington, aged 86, Launce, relict of Philip 
Glover, esq. of Sedgford, Norfolk, formerly of the 
Inniskillen Dragoons, dau. of the late Duncan 
Campbell, esq. of Wilmington, Kent. 

April6. Aged 68, Wm. Barker, esq. of Barby. 

At Brockenhurst, aged 85, Mr. Jonathan Wyatt, 
late of Dibden, near Southampton. 

Aprit7. At Penzance, aged 71, John Luke, esq. 

April8. At Dennington, Suffolk, aged 57, Mr. 
Thomas Capon. His name has long stood pre- 
eminent in the cultivation of an extent of soil 
equal to, if not much beyond, any other in this 
fend He was a liberal employer, and a sincere 

friend. 
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At Derby, aged 49, Miss Sarah Grafftey, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Grafftey, esq. of the Old 
wen ” At Madeira, aged 23, Mary, youngest 

. At eira, 23, you 
da. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Johnston, 


At the residence of her son-in-law, Dover, aged 
81, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Benj. Marten, of 
Barfrestone, Kent (for many years Pastor of the 
General Baptist Church, Dover), and youngest 
dau. of the late Stephen Love, esq. of Head- 
corn. 

Apriil10. At Exeter, aged 85, Hannah, widow 
of Charles Crichlow, Esq. of Barbados, 

At Tiverton, aged 88, Henry Dunsford, esq. 
banker. 

At Southwark, aged 53, Robert-Thomas, eldest 
son of the late Major Joseph Fletcher, E.I.C.S. 

At Clutton rectory, Mrs. Harriot Katharine 
Elizabeth Money, youngest dau. of the Rev. T. B. 
Johnstone, Rector of Clutton. 

At Harewood-sq. aged 18, John-Newman, eldest 
= A Thomas Messiter, esq. of Barwick House, 

eovil. 

At Gretton, Edmund Morris, youngest son of the 
late Campbell Morris, esq. of Loddington Hall, 
—_ and B.A. of Sidney Sussex college, Cam- 
bi 


At Stansted Mountfitchet, Essex, Emily-Pe- 
nelope, wife of Thomas Wilsmore, esq. and dau. of 
the late Orbell Hustler, esq. of Halstead. 

April il. At Edinburgh, Catherine, wife of 
James Anderson, esq. of Wilton Lodge. 

52, Ann, wife of William Andrews, esq. 
solicitor, Market Harborough. 

At Merton Hall, aged 71, Martha, second dau, 
of the late Rev, Thomas Bayliffe, Vicar of Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

Miriam, third dau. of the late John Blomfield, 
esq. of Billingford Hall, near Scole. 

At Newark, aged 23, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife of 
C. C. Foottit, esq. eldest dau. of W. Thompson, 
esq. M.D. 

At East Stower, near Shaftesbury, aged 79, 
Joseph Bennett White, esq. last surviving son of 
oe John White, for many years a magistrate of 


rset. 

April 12. At Clifton, aged 61, Jas. M. Brander, 
M.D. of the Bengal Medical Service. 

At Ecclesall, near Sheffield, aged 64, Ann, wife 
of Mr. Samuel Brown, and mother-in-law of the 
Rev. G. M. Webb, Vicar of Aughton. 

At Polstead rectory, aged 30, Wm. Coyte, esq. 
M.R.C.S. second son of the Rev. James Coyte, 
Rector of Polstead. 

Aged 20, Sarah-Drake, youngest dau. and on 
the 17th, aged 54, Mary, wife of the Rev. Jabez 
Dixon, D.D. Wesleyan minister, and only dau. of 
the late Rev. R. Watson. 

At the vicarage, Madeley, Salop, the following 
children of the Rev. J. H. Gwyther :—April 12, 

10, Hepzibah-Mary; April 13, aged 8, Emily- 

; April 14, aged 7, Phoebe-Catherine; April 
16, aged 5, James-Bulkeley-Philipps; April 21, 
aged 3, Clara-Artemesia. 

At Arundel, aged 70, Richard Holmes, esq. 
solicitor, an Alderman, and Clerk to the Com- 
missioners of the Port. His son of the same name 
has been elected his successor. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 36, Archibald Iud- 


son, esq. : 
At Clifton, Thomas Lucas, esq. Alderman of 
Bristol, senior partner in the firm of 8. W. Lucas 
and Co. of Birmingham. 
At Brighton, aged 24, Louisa, wife of Richard 


‘arry, esq. ‘ 

At an advanced age, Penelope, relict of Caleb 
Rose, esq. surgeon, of Sudbury. 

At the Waldron’s, Croydon, aged 19, Alfred- 
Tobias, yo r son of the late Tobias Sturge, esq. 
of Letherhead. 

At Aberdeen, aged 86, Dr. Neil Sutherland. 

At Grantham, at the house of her son the Rev. 
John Stoupe Wagstaffe, aged 79, Mrs. Wagstaffe, 
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widow of the Rey. John Stoupe Wagstaffe, Vicar 
of Barkstone and Plungar. = J 
April 13. Aged 56, George Bowen, . of 
Liwyngwair, one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
— and Deputy Lieut. for the county of Pem- 
e. 


At Old Park, Niton, I. W. aged 33, William 
Malet Dansey, esq. son of the late Col. Dansey, C.B. 
Royal Art. 

At Greenside, near Kendal, aged 59, Samuel 
Holker Haslam, esq. one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for Lancashire and Westmerland and 
the west riding of Yorkshire. 

At Kilburn, Middlesex, aged 79, Mr. Francis 
Higgins, grandson of the Rev. John Butler, LL.D. 
late Rector of Wallington, Herts. and great-nephew 
of Jacob Butler, esq. barrister-at-law, late of 
Gray’s-inn, and Barnwell Abbey, Camb. Deceased 
= nearly 60 years in the Hydrographical Office, 


.. At Norwich, aged 61, Robert Hull, esq. M.D., 
formerly surgeon to the Eye Infirmary, and Phy- 
sician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, which 
he resigned about two years ago. At the time of 
his decease he was a magistrate for Norwich and 
Physician to the Eye Infirmary. Dr. Hull was 
the author of Cursory Notes on the Morbid Eye, 
Essays on Determination of Blood to the Head. 
and Suggestions on Consumption : also of several 
brochures, among them a ie ym and clever 
one on Medical Reform. degree was 
Lambeth. 

At Emescote, Warw. aged 57, George Vernon 
Keys, esq. youngest son of the late Richard Keys, 
esq. of Cheadle, Staff. 

At his residence, Stamford-hill, near Stratton, 
Cornwall, aged 69, Cory Kingdon, esq. M.D. and 
M.R.C.S. Dr. Kingdon was born at Holsworthy 
in 1787, and was the fourth and youngest son of 
the late Richard Kingdon, esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for Devon, by Rebecca, 
only dau. of the Rev. George Boughton. In his 
youth the medical profession was his choice, and 
after his apprenticeship he practised in Cornwall 
as surgeon and apothecary for many years very 
successfully. But his health suffering from strict 
application, he took out his diploma as physician, 
and also farmed to a considerable extent, in which 
he took great delight ; and for more than twenty 
years he has gratuitously given his advice once a 
week to the sick and afflicted, many coming from 
a long distance to have the benefit of such kind- 
ness. He married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. James Buckingham, Vicar of Burrington 
and Rector of Doddiscombleigh, and had issue, 

At Iping House, near Midhurst, aged 78, Anna- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late John Nixon, esq. 

In Wyndham-place, aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. William Thomas, Vicar of Loppi m, 
Salop, and niece of the late Samuel Harwood, M.D. 
of Crickheath Hall, near Oswestry. 

At Ford Lodge, Hornchurch, aged 94, Mrs. 
Tyler, widow of Christopher Tyler, esq. of Why- 
bridge, Essex. 

At Brompton, aged 76, Elizabeth-Jane, relict of 
Thomas White, esq. formerly of Newton, Wilts. 

At her father’s, William Craven, esq. Clapton 
Lodge, Halifax, aged 26, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
John Henry Whiteley, Rector of Pedmore, Worc. 

April 14. In Connaught-terrace, aged 88, Anne, 
last surviving dau. of the late Patrick Gaw, esq. 
and widow of John Boyle, esq. both of Belfast. 

At Brentford, aged 88, John Clarke, esq. 

At the residence of Henry Hayman, esq. Ot- 
tery St. Mary, aged 18, Crisley-Oenia, third dau. 
of the late Rev. James Cozens, of Ynys-y-Plwm, 
near Llantrissaint, Glam. 

At Alderley-edge, Manchester, aged 68, John 
Dover, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 55, Joseph Dresser, esq. of 
Hay’s Wharf, Tooley-street. 

At Windsor, aged 92, Mrs. Emlyn. 

At his residence, Upper Brambridge House, near 
Winchester, aged 83, Edward Houghton, esq. 
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At the Mount, Whitby, aged 82, Ann, relict of 
Richard Robinson, esq. 

At Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, aged 32, 
Charles Edward Secretan, esq. of the Stock Ex- 


change 
At ay Mary, wife of C. Williams, esq. 
April 15. At Kensington, aged 66, James Alder, 


esq. 

At Horsham, aged 17, Jane-Ann de Blaquire 
Shaw, dau. of the late Mrs. Box, of Chewton 
House, near Bath. 

At Leyton, Essex, aged 67, Robert Collins, esq. 

At Bromsgrove, aged 83, Charles Creswell, esq. 
late of Barnesley Hall. 

At Hertingfordbury, aged 77, Ann Martha 
Elizabeth Downes, youngest dau. of the late T. 
Downes, esq. of North Mimms. 

In the Close, Lichfield, Henrietta, wife of Wil- 
liam Fell, esq. 

At Tenterden, aged 68, Harriet, dau. of the late 
Thomas Hodges, of Warehorn. 

88, Benjamin Keningale, esq. of Wiston 
Hall, Suffolk. 

At Inverkeithing, Banffshire, Alexander Morri- 

rm M.A. youngest son of the late Rev. Peter 


‘orrison. 
At Plymouth, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 


Ray, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 38, Mary-Frances, wife of 
George Rooper, esq. of Nascott House, Watford. 

Aged 83, Nathanael Wathen, esq. late of Gor- 
don- 

April 16. Mary-Anne-Louisa, only surviving 
child of John Henry Borton, esq. clerk of the 
peace for the county of Suffolk. 

Lucy, wife of the Rev. W. B. Barnsby, Incum- 
bent of Charsfield. 

At Reading, aged 35, George Burlton, esq. 

At Moretonhampstead, aged 83, Mary- Ann, wife 
of John Hooper, esq. 

At sist Dat Richard Uniacke Howe, esq. late 
Le 8lst Regt 

bert, only son of the late Richard Hunt Lucas, 
esq. of Sinton Court, Wore. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Cordelia, widow of the 
Rey. Edward Nares, D.D. Rector of Biddenden, 
Kent, and Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, whose first wife was the Lady Char- 
lotte Spencer, dau. of George 4th Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. The deceased was the second dau. of Tho- 
mas Adams, esq. of Osborne, near Cranbrook @ce 
the memoir of Dr. Nares in our vol. xvi. p. 435). 

At Exmouth, Frances, wife of Rear-Adm. R. W. 
Parsons. She was the dau. of Francis Adams, esq. 
of Norton Malreward and Stockwood House, Som. 
and was married in 1829. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Isaac Pittar, esq. late of 


mn. 

Aged 22, Frederick-William, youngest son of 
Mrs. E. Tydeman, St. Botolph’s, Colchester. 

At Waltham Lodge, Tulse-hill, aged 69, Charles 
Walton, esq. of Gracechurch-st. 

Aprili7. At Hartley Wintney, Hants, aged 77, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Arlett. 

RB al Charlotte, dau. of Col. Bolta, late 
of 75 

At her son’s, Catton, aged 77, Sarah, relict of 
Henry Chamberlin, esq. 

At Stepney Lodge, aged 82, George Cookman, 
esq. J.P. He was twice mayor of Hull, and father 
of the late Rev. George G. Cookman, Chaplain to 
the Senate of the United States of America. 

At Crewkerne, aged 86, Anna-Maria-Susanna- 
Donne, relict of the Rey. G. Donisthorpe. 

At West Brompton, Emma, venmenst dau, of 
Thomas Hawkins, esq. LL.D. 

At Stillingfleet vicarage, Yorkshire, Maria, 
widow of Richard Moorsom, esq. 

At Cross-lane-head House, at an advanced age, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rey. John Wing, M.A. Mi- 
nister of Astley Abbot’s, near Bridgnorth. 

8. At Creech Saint Michael, Som. aged 
44, Toh David Clements, late of Carshalton, 
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At the Spring, Stoke, near Coventry, aged 74, 
Mrs. Frances Dresser. my, 

On board the Ava, on the passage from Malta, 
Major Douglas Cunningham Graham, Bombay 
Army. He was of the 28th N. Infantry, ‘and latel 
Political Superintendent at Kolapore, to whic 
post he was oe in 1845. 

At Hollywell Hall, near Durham, aged 58, Ni- 
cholas Crofton Hunter, esq. 

At Loughten, Essex, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow 
of J. B. Mills, esq. of Hatton-garden. 

At Queenstown, co. Cork, aged 28, Mr. Thomas 
Bolland Powell, surgeon, eldest son of the late 
Mr. Christopher Powell, of Knaresboro’, surgeon. 

At Totnes, aged 63, Miss Soper, sister of Richard 
Soper, esq. 

At Bardon, near Taunton, aged 60, Thomas 
Warden, esq. solicitor. 

At Ashburton, aged 67, Susanna, wife of John 
Winsor, esq. 

At the convent of San Paolo, Valetta, Malta, 
aged 38, the Rev. Father Granville Hamilton Wood, 
formerly a Commander R.N. He entered the navy 
in 1832, passed his examination in 1837, and, after 
having been some time mate of the Electra 18, was 
promoted to Lieutenant in 1841. From that time 
until paid off in 1845 he served in the Cambrian 36 
in the East Indies. He was made Commander 
Jan. 14, 1846, and in June following was appointed 
to the Hound 8, which was employed on the 
African, North American, and West India stations. 

April! 19. At the rectory, Odiham, Hants, Louisa, 
widow of Fulwar William Craven, esq. She was 
the third dau. of the late Rey. John Orde, was 
married in 1831, and left a widow in 1844; she 
leaves one surviving son and three daughters. 

At Southampton, Clara-Sophie, wife of R. W. 
Fowler, esq, of Bristol, third dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Fowler, esq. of that city. 

At Aldborough Manor, Yorkshire, the residence 
of her grandson Andrew Sherlock Lawson, esq. 
aged 85, Mariana, widow of Sir Thomas Sherlock 
Gooch, Bart. of Benacre Hall, Suffolk. She was 
the dau. of Abraham Whitaker, of Lyster House, 
and sister to Charlotte-Maria Countess of Strad- 
broke, and to Lady Williams. She was married 
in 1796, and left a widow in 1851, having had 
issue the present Baronet, three other sons, and 
three daughters. 

At Flixton Grove, Suffolk, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Morse, esq. 

Aged 58, Wm. Nicholson, esq. of Woodhouse 
Cottage, near Leeds. 

Occasioned by a fall from his horse, Henry Ray, 
esq. of Bristol, solicitor, and of Iron Acton, Som. 
second son of the late Rev. W. C. Ray, Vicar of 
Boreham, Essex. 

At Chichester, aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Lowrey Skelton, esq. 

At Blandford, aged 45, Charles Williams, esq. 
for 13 years manager of the Wilts and Dorset Bank. 

At the Manor House, Thorpe, near Norwich, 
aged 63, Apollonia, youngest dau. of the late Rey. 
Philip Wodehouse, Preb. of Norwich, and Rector 
of Hingham. 

April 20. Aged 70, Charles Arbouin, esq. 

Aged 48, Robert Bastow, esq. of the ‘Siount, 
Wilmington, Kent. 

At Ticehurst, Sussex, aged 64, John Brand, esq. 
late of Sutton, Wi oodbridge 

At Torquay, aged 29, eer, wife of Thomas 
Ridgway Bridson, jun. esq. of olton-le-Moors. 

At Holsworthy, aged 56, Lieut. Lewis Heysett 
Coham, R.N. He entered the service in 1813, 
passed his examination 1823, was made Lieute- 
nant in the Magnificent, 1828, and served-in the 
Mersey, 1829. He had been on half-pay since 1830. 

At Clifton, aged 42, Amelia, wife of Major Henry 
Lawford, Madras Art. 

At Gosport, aged 74, John Mortimer, esq. M.D. 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, and late Sur- 
geon of the Royal Hospital at Haslar. 

At Upton, Essex, 71, Emma, relict of Sir 
John Henry Pelly, Bart. She was the 6th dau, of 
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Henry Boulton, esq. of Thornecroft, Surrey ; was 
married in 1807, and left a widow in 1852, having 
had issue the present Sir John Henry Pelly and 
other children. (See a memoir of Sir J. H. Pelly, 
in Nov. 1852, p. 527.) 

At Atherstone, Leic. aged 27, Lucy, third dau” 
of the Rev. Edward Power. 

In Norfolk-crescent, — Park, aged 74, Mary, 

relict of Wm. Robinson, LL.D. late of Tottenham, 
and barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple, Lond., 
who died June 1, 1848. She was the 2d daughter 
of Win. Ridge, esq. of Chichesier. (See a memoir 
of Dr. Robinson, in Aug. 1848, p. 211.) 

At Prospect- hill, near Reading, aged 72, Wm. 
Stephens, esq. ; and on the 24th, his widow. 

9, Thomas-Henry, only’ son of the Rev. 
T. H. Woodroffe, M.A. of South Hackney. 
At Deal, aged 63, Mary-Ann, widow of Mr. Wm. 
Yates, gentleman. 

April 21. At Lancaster, James Barker, esq. of 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

At High Shield, Hexham, Mr. Robert Walton 
Bell. Mr. Bell, who in 1850 was suddenly called 
from an obscure station in life to succeed his rela- 
tive at High Shield, and to inherit the wealth of 
the well-known Michael Bell, of Hexham, bore 
the transition with a meek and quiet spirit. He 
had been a working miner at Nenthead, and came 
very unexpectedly to inherit the broad acres of 
High Shield, and the pleasant fields on the southern 
margin of Hexham. He was speedily elected a 
guardian of the poor, and was a member of the 
board of health from its formation; filling both 
offices with much satisfaction to the public. Mr. 
Bell had early been connected with the Wesieyan 
Methodists, and adhered to that body ; by whom, 
and by many others, he was highly esteemed. 

At Southampton, aged 4, Philip-Hamilton, only 
son of the late Capt. Charles Acton Broke, R.E. 

At Petworth, Elizabeth-Caroline, younger dau. 
of J. M. Brydone, esq. 

At Hamburgh, aged 61, James Davenport, esq. 
merchant. 

At the house of his son-in-law George Moorsom, 
esq. aged 84, Thomas Gill, esq. for upwards of 20 
years Chairman of the Committee of Mechanics in 
the Society of Arts. 

At Kerry, Montgomeryshire, aged 26, Frances- 
Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. Alfred Hensley, and 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Morgan, Vicar of that 
parish. 

At Torquay, Clara, wife of Samuel Parker, esq. 
late of Cheltenham. 

At Sandgate, Frances, fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Papillon, esq. of Acrise-place, Kent. « 

At Cheltenham, from injuries received by fall- 
ing from her horse whilst performing, Madlle. 
Rosalie, a clever equestrian. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, Harriet, wife of 
John Sperling, esq. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 37, Thomas 
Vance, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law. 


April 22, At Brighton, aged 32, Richard Ben- 
jamin Adnam, esq. of Islington. 

At Canonbury, aged 69, John Beecham, D.D. for 
more than 25 years one of the Secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

At Bungay, Robert Burtsall, esq. merchant. He 
was one of the feoffees of the town, and several 
times filled the office of Town Reeve. 

At Hastings, aged 70, Susannah, widow of Jere- 
miah Cochrane, esq. 

Thomas Cockerill, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Westcott, near Dorking, Elizabeth, relict of 
= Fisher, esq. of Montagu-sq. 

Hall-road, Handsworth, “age 75, Thomas 
Hinton Hasluck, esq. 
At Haslar, aged 49, Hamilton Henning, esq. 


rgeon, R. N. 

At gg West Wickham, aged 92, Mr. 
Samuel Webb. patriarch was the father of 
Mr. Jonas Webb he a iene family of skilful 
culturists ; and the frequent honourable men ion 


su 
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of his name by noblemen and em at the 
Babraham Sheep Shows will not beforgotten. The 


Vernon (Great Thurlow) estate was the first to 
own him as tenant, but for about forty years he 
has held the farm on which he closed his days. To 
the last he was active and exemplary in all the 
duties of his station. 

April 23. At Penrith, aged 73, Thomas Dobson 
Bleaymire, esq. 

At Ticehurst, Sussex, aged 64, John Brand, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 44, James Brash, esq. 

In St. James’ s-place, Hampstead- -road, Mary 
Ann Cooke, sister to the Rev. Daniel Cooke, The 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Brompton, Kent. 

At Greenwich, aged 78, Miss Jane Lethbridge. 

Aged 62, Mr. Charles Mumford, surveyor and 
estate agent, Downham Market. 

At Taunton, John D. Penny, esq. solicitor. 
ant Commander J ames Turton ( iea7}, on the Retired 

ist. 

At Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 78, the Right Hon. 
Caroline-Elizabeth-Mary, dowager Lady Wharn- 
cliffe. She was the only daughter of John first 
Earl of Erne, by his second marriage with Lady 
Mary Hervey, daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Bristol. Her ladyship married, 30th March, 1799, 
James, first Lord Wharncliffe (grandfather of the 
present peer), who at his death, in 1845, was Lord 
Privy Seal in Sir Robert Peel’s administration. 
By her husband she leaves surviving issue the 
Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, M.P. Recorder 
of London, and the Hon. Caroline, married to the 
Hon. and Rev. John Chetwynd Talbot, son of the 
late Earl Talbot. 

April 24. In his 90th year, Henry Clutterbuck, 
esq. M.D. of New Bridge-st. Blackfriars, Consult- 
ing Physician to the Peckham Lunatic Asylum, to 
the Royal South London Dispensary, and to the 
Western City Dispensary ; formerly Physician to 
the General Dispensary, and Lecturer in the theory 
and practice of Physic, and President of the Me- 
dical Society. He was the third son of Thomas 
Clutterbuck, esq. of Marazion, co. Cornwall, by 
Mary, dau. of Christopher Masterman, merchant, 
of Truro, and younger brother to the Rev. Thos. 
Clutterbuck, formerly Rector of Truro. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. at Glasgow in 1804. 
He was the author of An Inquiry into the Seat 
and Nature of Fever, 1807; a treatise on the 
Epidemic Fever of 1817; an Essay on Pyrexia, 
or Symptomatic Fever, 1837 ; Lectures on Blood- 
letting, 1840; a paper on Apoplexy in the Cy- 
clopeedia of Practical Medicine; and recently a 
series of essays on Inflammation. 

At Audlam, Cheshire, aged 71, Joseph Hayward, 
esq. for many years agent of the Yorkshire es- 
tates of W. Wilberforce, esq. 

At Brighton, Margaret, wife of Charles Gwillim 
Jones, of Gray’s-inn and Craven-hill, esq. 

At Hemingbrough, at his sister’s residence, 
Thomas Kirlew, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Sarah, wife of John 
Noyce, esq. 

In Flintshire, in his 67th year, Rev. Henry 
Lewis Oxley, formerly Pastor of Holy Cross Chapel, 
Leicester. 

At Cheltenham, Ann-Jane, relict of William 
Skrine, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 

At Torquay, — 24, Benjamin Joseph Telford, 
esq. solicitor, Dublin. 

In Seymour-place, New-road, his Excellency the 
Marquis of Valparaiso, Count of Montealegre, a 
Grandee of Spain, &c. 

April 25. At Clifton, aged 74, Maria, relict of 
Gideon Acland, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 66, John Biggar, esq. of 
Allan-terrace, and late of the Accountant-Gene- 
ral’s Office, Somerset House. 

At Camberwell, aged 78, Archibald Clifford 
Blackwell Craufurd, “ef Ardmillan, Ayrshire. 

Aged 60, Charles, last surviving son of the late 
Rev. Henry Ford, LL.D. Canon Residentiary of 
Hereford, and Principal of Magdalen hall, Oxford. 

At Holcomb, near Dawlish, aged 40, Mrs, Hall, 
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wife of Major Byng Hall, Her Majesty’s special 
messenger to the Crimea. 
At Dorking, aged 87, Rebecca, relict of Thomas 


Hart, esq. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 40, Frederick 
William Hutton, esq. eldest son of the late H. W. 
Hutton, esq. of Beverley. 

At Matlock, aged 61, Ann, relict of Edward In- 
gall, esq. late of Attercliffe. 

d 60, Elizabeth, relict of John Lefevre, esq. 
of Wilbarston, Nothamptonshire. 

At Kimpton vicarage, Herts, Emily-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Sullivan. 

At East Dereham, Charlotte-Jane, wife of the 
Rey. W. C. Wollaston, Rector. She was dau. of 
the Rev. Richard Fawcett, Vicar of Leeds; was 
married in 1817, and has left issue. 

April 26. In Park-sq. London, the Hon. Anna- 
Maria, wife of Rear-Admiral Ryder Burton, K.H. 
aunt to Lord Dunsany. She was the youngest 
dau. of Randal 13th Lord Dunsany, was married 
first, in 1808, to Philip Roche, esq. of Donore, co. 
Kildare, who died in 1814; and, secondly, in 1823, 
to Rear-Adm. Burton. 

In Norfolk-st. Park-lane, aged 89, Amelia-Alice- 
Jane, relict of the Hon. and Rev. John Dymoke, 
of Scrivelsby Court, Linc. the King’s Champion. 
She was the eldest and only surviving offspring of 
Admiral Elphinstone, who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian navy. She leaves two sons, 
the Hon. Sir Henry Dymoke, Bart. the Queen’s 
Champion, and the Rev. John Dymoke. 

79, Harriet, wife of John Gosnall, esq. of 
Bentley Hall, Suffolk. 
In Park-st. Grosyenor-sq. aged 79, Henry Hul- 


rt, esq. 

At Hardingstone, near Northampton, aged 78, 
Dorothy, relict of the Rev. H. Small, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late Rey. Beaumont Joseph 
Dixie, Vicar of St. Peter’s Derby, and sister of Sir 
Alexander Dixie, Bart. Bosworth Park. 

In Marlborough-place, St. John’s-wood, aged 
93, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith. 

Aged 45, Robert Tidswell, esq. of Seymour 
House, Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 

In Trafalgar-place east, Hackney-road, aged 74, 
Edward Toplis, esq. 

{In Norwood-lane, Dulwich, aged 68, Isaac West- 
morland, esq. of Lloyd’s. 

April 27. At Reigate, much lamented, aged 30, 
Mary-Isabella, only dau. of John Bentley, esq. 
Secretary of the Bank of England. 

At Wallop, aged 70, Joshua Brownjohn, esq. 

At Weybridge, Susan, third dau. of Henry Cory, 
esq. of the Middle Temple. 

At Loake’s-hill, near High Wycombe, the Hon. 
Mrs. Crewe, sister to Lord Carington, aunt to the 
Earl of Stanhope, Lord Gardner, and the dowager 
Lady Suffield. She was Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Robert first Lord Carington, by his first wife Anne, 
eldest dau. of Lewyn Boldero Barnard, esq. She 
was married in 1819 to Lieut.-Col. John Frederick 
Crewe, nephew to the first Lord Crewe, and was 
left his widow in 1840. 

At Moreton Valence, aged 70, Ann, relict of 
Wm. Crowther, esq. near Ludlow. 

At Coventry, aged 58, Lucy, widow of Joseph 
Howe, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Ralph Henry Potts, esq. 
of Bishopton, Stratford-on-Avon. 

At Dawlish, aged 71, Elizabeth, widow of 
James Powell, esq. 

At Valetta, Malta, aged 25, Louisa-Abigail, wife 
of Archibald Weir, esq. staff assistant surgeon, 
lately of Kidderminster. 

At Westwell, Kent, aged 91, Mrs. Whittle. 

At the residence of his father-in-law William 
Dayson, esq. Brompton, Kent, aged 61, William 
Woods, esq. of H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich. 

i At Charlton, aged 75, Arabella, wife 
of William Westcott Atkinson, esq. 

At Lancaster, James Barker, esq. of Bakewell. 

At weg Essex, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow of 
Nathaniel Bradley, esq. surgeon. 
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At Great Waltham, Essex, aged 35, William- 
George, eldest son of the late Surtees William 
Clarence, esq. 

At Eastgate, Tenterden, 55, Wm. Gris- 
brook, esq. J.P. and mayor of the borough. His 
death was caused by apoplexy, having been taken 
ill after attending the funeral of his father-in-law. 
He was President of the Atheneum, and of the 
Mutual Improvement Society, and until three 
weeks of his death Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians. As mayor, he succeeded his brother- 
in-law, Mr. T. B. Shoobridge, who also died in 
that office. 

At Iffley, aged 74, Mary-Anne, widow of the 
Rev. E. Marshall Hacker, M.A. 

Aged 78, Charles Heygate, esq. West Haddon, 
Northamptonshire, He was son of Charles Hey- 
gate, esq. of the same place, who died in 1808, and 
cousin-german to Sir William Heygate, Bart., 
sometime Alderman of London (see pedigree in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 628). 

At Thurmaston Lodge, Leic. aged 88, William 
Heyrick, esq. her Majesty’s constable of the Castle 
of Leicester, a magistrate of the county, and for 
many years deputy-chairman of the quarter ses- 
sions. He was the third and youngest son of John 
Heyrick, esq. Town-clerk of Leicester, and was 
the last male descendant of his branch of the fa- 
mily, descended from Robert eldest son of John 
Eyrick of Leicester and Mary Bond, and elder 
brother to Sir William Herrick the first of Beau- 
manor (see the pedigree of this branch in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, ii. 615). He succeeded to the office 
of Town-clerk of Leicester on the resignation of 
his father in 1791, and himself resigned it in 1813. 
He succeeded Mr. Godfrey Mundy as chairman 
of the quarter sessions, and filled that office with 
general satisfaction for several years. He had not 
long survived his sister, the widow of the Rev. 
Aulay Macaulay, Vicar of Rothley; and his ne- 
phews are Thomas Macaulay, esq. of Leicester, 
and Kenneth Macaulay, esq. Q.C. 

At Bodmin, aged 75, Mrs. Kempthorne, widow 
of James Kempthorne, esq. 

At the Elms, Stratford St. Mary’s, Suffolk, aged 
74, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. 

Aged 71, Hannah, relict of William Siddall, 
esq. of Otley, solicitor. 

April 29. At Kington, Herefordshire, aged 60, 
Samuel Beavan, esq. 

At Nice, aged 15, John Edward Benett, of Pyt- 
house, Wilts, grandson of the late John Benett, 
esq. of Pythouse, and son of John Benett, esq. 
jun. by Emily-Blanche, youngest dau. of Sir Ed- 
ward Tichborne, Bart. 

At Brighton, Sukey, relict of Geo. Matthew 
Burchell, esq. of Scots Land, Bramley, Surrey. 

In St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, aged 63, 
Philadelphia, widow of J. W. Griffith, esq. archi- 
tect. 

At Abbotskerswell, aged 65, W. Codner Henley, 
esq. merchant. 

At Gosforth House, Northumberland, Thomas 
Smith, esq. senior member of the eminent firm of 
T. and W. Smith, shipbuilders, Newcastle and 
North Shields. 

At Whickham Grange, Durham, Mary, second 
dau. of the late William Taylor, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Thomas Tindal, esq. 
late of Lincoln’s Inn, and Surbiton, Surrey. 

April 30. In Inverness-terrace, Hyde Park, 
aged 71, Thomas Ashmore, esq. 

, At Deal, aged 68, Sarah, wife of Richard But- 


ler, esq. 
At Craven-hill, London, aged 32, James Do- 
naldson, esq. of Sydney, youngest brother of Mrs. 
8. Rawlins, of Moseley. 
At Chilton Foliot rectory, Wilts. the wife of the 
Rey. John Leyburne Popham, dau. of the late Rev. 
Edw. Graves Meyrick, D.D., Vicar of Rams- 


bury. 
Lately. On board the steam-transport Calcutta, 
suddenly, Lieut.-Col. John Claridge Burmester 


(1854), Capt. Royal Engineers (1846), who was a 
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passenger on board, ae ~ ee preening to Corfu 
with his wife and two chil 

At Constantinople, aged ry 9, the Chevalier Isidore 
de Levenstein, author of Remarks on the Second 
Cuneiform Writing of Persepolis. 

At Milan, aged 36, M. Corti, ex-director of the 
Paris Italian Opera. 

At Paris, M. Ducornet, who, being without 
hands, painted with his feet: his pictures were 
often exhibited at the Louvre. 

Of diarrhcea, 60 miles from Nursingpore, on his 
way home on sick certificate, aged 22, Ensign Fre- 
derick Huddleston Gray, 32d M.N.I. son of Capt. 
Fred. Gray, Madras Army. 

At Edinburgh, aged 108, Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, 
or, a8 she was better known among her numerous 
friends, Miss Betty Gray. She was born at New- 
holm, Lanarkshire, in May, 1748, was at the census 
of 1851 the most aged inhabitant of Edinburgh. 
Her father, who died in 1755, left a widow and a 
large family, who have been remarkable for lo>- 
gevity. Mrs. Gray attained the age of 96; two of 
her daughters the ages of 84 and 96, while none 
of them have died under 70 years of age. 

At Dublin, Capt. Kempston, Harbour Master of 
that port, and late Commander of the Foyle 
steamer. 

Aged 107, Mrs. Hannah Wait, of Hambrook, 
near Bristol. She wasin perfect possession of her 
faculties to the time of her death ; and when 95 
years of age she was in the habit of walking daily 
from Hambrook to Bristol and back, a distance of 
ten miles. 

At Quatford Lodge, Stephen Wolryche, esq. 
C.B. Inspector-general of Army Hospitals. He 
was present at Waterloo. 

At Cambray, J. T. Young, esq. assistant-sur- 
geon, Bombay Pres. second son of the late R. 
Young, esq. of Tewkesbury. 

May 1. —- 80, John Allsopp, esq. of Wester- 
hill, Linton, 

At the Baths Hotel, Helensburgh, on the Clyde, 
aged 86, Mrs. Bell, widow of Henry Bell, the man 
who first propelled a vessel by steam in British 
waters. Bell died on the 14th Nov. 1830, having 
been born in the county of Linlithgow in 1767. 
His life was not prosperous, and before his death 
his own real dependence was an annuity of 502. 
per annum, granted by the Clyde Trustees, which 
was not only continued to his widow, but increased 
to 100%. She had been connected with the Baths 
Hotel, at Helensburgh, for the long period of 49 


ears. 

At the residence of Arthur Smith, esq. Kentish- 
town, Ellen, the youngest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Black, for many years of St. Andrew’s 
Holborn. 

At Darley House, Derb., aged 77, Jane Coryton, 
sister of the late = Tillie Coryton, esq. of Pen- 
tillie Castle, Corn 

At Newbury, pont 50, Grace-Mary, wife of Col. 
Fraser, R. Art. 

At Chelsea, Jane Elizabeth Harrison, late of 
Dover, dau. of Anthony Harrison, esq. of Barnard- 


castle. 

At Pl 
cholas Hyne, esq. of Blackawton. 

35, Eliza, wife of James Risdon, esq. Hart- 

leigh, Buckland Filleigh, N. Devon. 

At Dublin, Maria Catherine Sandes, eldest dau. 
of the late Lord Bishop of Cashel. 

At Egham, Surrey, Emma, second dau. of John 
— Stevens, esq. late of Hall, near Farn- 


At Fulbourn, Camb. Cecil, widow of Richard 
Greaves Townley, esq. a memoir of whom was 
given in our Magazine for last October. 
waa , aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of Richard 

nch, esq. 

May’ 2. At Notting-hill, W. Harcourt, LL.D. 

» wife of J. we esq. Comptroller 
of H. .’s Customs, Ipswi 

At Havant, aged 59, Edmund Josh, Hicks, esq. 
Surgeon. 


outh, aged 85, Miss Hyne, dau. of Ni- 
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ae. poe Northumb. Margaret, relict of John 


oki aged 67, Col. Robert Pattison, 
late ‘an Light Int. 

At Rolvendon, Kent, aged 92, Anne, widow of 
"a 10d h Riley. f Brearley H 

0, John Riley, esq. of Brearley House, 
near Hebden Bridge, merchant, a Justice of the 
Peace for the West Riding, and an active director 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

At Great Snoring, aged 88, Anne, aner of the 
late Rev. Christopher Stannard, Rector of Great 
Snoring and Thursford. 

At Godington, Kent, aged 7, Frances-Louisa, 
dau. of the Rev. Nicolas Toke. 

At the rectory, ——. rae Dorset, Han- 
nah, relict of the Rev. F. C. ‘Trenow. 

At Rome, Seline Harriet, “laest carviving dau. 
of the late Sir Charles Wager Watson, Bart. of 
Wratting Park, Camb. 

Major Frederic White, of Aberdunant, Wales, 
late of the 90th Reg. 

May 3. At Sandbach, John Bull, esq. formerly 
of Austinfriars, London. 

At Whitehall, Combe Saint Nicholas, Som. aged 
68, John Francis Solomiac, esq. 

At Knossington, aged 56, Thomas Spencer, esq. 

At Dalry House, Edinburgh, James Walker, 
esq. of Dairy, one of the principal Clerks of Session. 

At Thurlbear rectory, Taunton, Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late John Balchen West, esq. 

— At Englefield-green, aged 61, B. Bur- 
ton, e 

At ‘Diss, Norfolk, Miss Dover, late of Wortham 
Suffolk. 

In Portland-pl. aged 79, Charles Elliott, esq 
F.R.S. late of the Bengal Civil Service 

Aged 56, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. R. F. Green, 0 
Langham Hall, Essex. 

In Great Tower-street, aged about 76, Mr. Sa- 

muel Gyfford, stationer. He was a member of the 
Court of the Company of Stationers, and served 
the office of master in 1854; as did his father 
Mr. Robert Gyfford, who died May 12, 1806, 
76, being then father of the Company. He had 
been a stationer in Great Tower-street above fifty 
years, which business his son continued in the 
same house for about the like period. 

In Lower Baggot-st. Dublin, Frances-Anne, 
wife of Major-Gen. N. Hamilton, K.H. dau. of the 
— Samuel Beamish, Mount Beamish, co. 

ork. 

At Stonehouse, Col. Hornbrook, R.M.L.I. 

At Dunlugas, — aged ho, Hans George 
Leslie, esq. of Dunl 

At Kelly, Devon, oo 79, Ann, widow of Ro- 
Maitland, esq. of the Worthens, Thaxted, 


SseXx. 
In Kildare-terrace, Westbourne Park, Lady 
ag, = of Sir John Nisbett, of Deane, 
art. N 


In Victoria-sq. Pimlico, aged 44, John Owens, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Torquay, aged 72, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
C. F. Parker, Rector of Ringshall, Suffolk. 

At Bawtry, aged 68, John Slaytor, esq. formerly 
Of XC St Alban’ 

t St ’s, aged 66, Robert Spackman 

late of Lutterworth. heise 

In Bond-st. aged 48, Charles Phillips Wilder, 
Lieut.-Col. 6th Madras ‘Light Cav. second surviv- 
ing son of the Jate Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis John 
Wilder, of Binfield, Berks. 

May 5. At Milan, aged 35, Thos, Bourke, esq. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 70, the Hon. Paulina, relict 
of Richard O’Ferrall Caddell, esq. of Harbour- 
stown, co. Meath. She was the younger dau. of 
Thomas-Arthur 2d Viscount Southwell by Sophia- 
Maria-Josepha, pent porter me a alsh, 
Count de Serrant, and was married in 1806. 

At Brighton, Philadelphia, widow of John Ede, 
= of phar ‘da She was a sister of John 

- LL Hartwell, Bucks, Lag the 

eldest dy dau. of John Fiott, esq. merchant, of Lon- 
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don, by Harriet, second dau. of Wm. Lee, esq. of 
Totteridge Park, Herts. Her eldest daughter was 
the first wife of Benj. Oliveira, esq. F.R.S. the 
present M.P. for Pontefract. 

At Bath, of consumption, aged 50, George Irwin 
Fox, esq. M.D. , 

At the vicarage, Burnham, aged 65, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. William Hammond. 

At Brixton, aged 99, Mrs. Ambrose Legg, late 
of Tottenham, Middlesex. 

At Emsworth, aged 85, Mrs. W. Lewington. 

At Cambridge, aged 88, Joseph Stanley, esq. 

May 6. At Sturminster, aged 28, Thos. Arnold, 
esq. solicitor, son of the late Thomas Arnold, esq. 
of Poole. 

At Charlton, Blandford, aged 69, John Brine, 
esq. R.N. youngest son of the late Adm. Brine. 

At Abbey House, Torquay, Miss Bruorton, eldest 
dau. of Dr. Bruorton, Wincanton. 

At Bassett Down House, Swindon, aged 68, 
Anne Elizabeth Cunningham, eldest dau. of the 
late Rear Admiral Sir Charles Cunningham, 
K.C.H. 

At Chelsea, aged 75, Peter Descou, esq. late of 
Ramsey, Huntingdonshire. 

At West Hyde parsonage, Herts, Jane, wife of 
the Chevalier Jose Manoel Gomez, of Barcellos, 
Portugal, dau. of the late Henry Tanner, esq. of 
Lockeridge, Wilts. 

At Shell House, aged 75, John Hearn, esq. 

At Eest Lydford, Ann Margaret Jarritt, second 
dau. of the late George Jarritt, esq. of Great Hay- 
wood, co. Staff. 

At Portchester, Hants, aged 38, Archibald 
M‘Arthur Low, esq. solicitor, of Chancery-lane. 

At Mitre-court buildings, Temple, aged 52, 
Jonas Alleyne Maynard, esq. barrister-at-law. He 
was brother to Mr. Maynard, of the firm of Crowder 
and Maynard, solicitors,; was called to the bar 
Jan. 30, 1846, and enjoyed a lucrative practice as 
a special pleader and on the western circuit. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 79, Ann, widow of 
Henry Revell Reynolds, esq. Chief Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

At Plymouth, aged 66, Henry Francis Spence, 
esq. Comm. R.N. He entered the service in 1803 
on board the Leviathan 74, was made Lieutenant 
1812, and served for fourteen years on full pay. 

In Devonshire-sq. Bishopsgate, aged 66, John 
Warwick, esq. 

At Broad Chalke, Wilts, aged 74, Mary-Ann, 
widow of G. B. Young, esq. 

May7. At Bath, aged 76, Lady Berry, widow 
of Rear-Adm. Sir Edw. Berry, Bart. K.C.B. She 
was Louisa, dau. of the Rev. Samuel Foster, D.D. 
Rector of Shotley, Suffolk, was married in 1797, 
and left a widow in 1831, having had no issue. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, Joseph Camps. 

At Lincoln, aged 80, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Clarke, esq. of Glentworth, Linc. 

At Bellamont Forest, Cootehill, co. Cavan, Eyre 
Coote, esq. J.P. third and eldest surviving son of 
the late Charles Coote, esq. of that place. 

Aged 77, Richard Goodman, esq. of Haringay 
Park and Compton-st. 

At Brussels, Arthur - Vaughan - Donithorne, 
eldest son of Christopher Arthur Harris, esq. of 
Hayne, co. Devon. 

In Upper Clapton, Amelia, youngest dau. of the 
Rey. W. Kuper, D.D., K.f1., Chaplain to the Royal 
German Chapel. 

At Bristol, aged 85, Wm. Evans Prichard, esq. 
surgeon. 

In Park-st. Grosyenor-sq. aged 36, Margaret- 
Elizabeth, wife of George Rainy, esq. of Raasy, 
N.B. dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Haygarth, Vicar 
of Hooe and Wivelsfield, Sussex. 

In London, Mrs. Renneia, wife of Geo. Renneia, 
esq. of Skye, second dau. of Mrs. Haygarth, widow 
of Mr. Haygarth, Lindfield, Sussex. 

At Iping House, near Midhurst, aged 75, Doro- 
thea, relict of Col. Rochfort, of Rochfort, M.P. for 
Westmeath. He died Feb. 2, 1848 (see our vol. 
XXIX. p. 548); and his only son, Gustavus, 


Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards, on the 2d Sept. 1855. 
They were all interred at Hever, in Kent. 

At Marseilles, where he had arrived on his way 
to Nice for the benefit of his health, Mr. Rodgett, 
an Englishman. He threw himself from a window 
on the third floor of the Hotel d’Angleterre while 
his wife was writing a letter from his dictation ; 
by which he was so seriously hurt, that he imme- 
diately expired. 

At Sydenham, aged 25, Frederick-Robert, sixth 
son of John Edward Terrey, esq. 

At Kensington, at an advanced age, Sarah- 
Soper, widow of Capt. J. A. Worth, R.N., C.B. 

May 8. At Pontefract, Eliza, widow of Au- 
gustus Carter, esq. 

At Seatown, near Chidiock, Dorset, Lieut. Sa- 
muel Conner, R.N. He entered the service in 
1807 on board the Prince of Wales 98, was made 
Lieutenant 1815, and served on full pay for twenty- 
two years, latterly in the Coast Guard. 

At Chard, Somerset, aged 69,Wm. Forward, esq. 

At Turnham-green, London, aged 62, W. J. 
French, esq. 

At Dover, aged 40, Henry, youngest son of the 
late A. Harman, esq. of Croydon. 

At Torquay, aged 40, G. Rennie, esq. of Dun- 
bar, N. B. 

At Torquay, Edward Wallerstein, esq. Consul 
General in Great Britain for the Republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, and Salvador. 

At New Laith’s Hall, near Leeds, aged 70, Henry 
Stead, esq. 

May 9. At Bridlington Quay, aged 72, Frances, 
relict of John Frankish, esq. 

At Elmfield House, Doncaster, Geo. Jarratt 
Jarratt, esq. justice of the peace for the West 


iding. 

At fyae, LW. aged 91, Grace, widow of Col. 
Kent, and mother of the late gallant Col. W. H. 
Dennie, 13th Light Inf. 

At Peover Cottage, aged 69, Caroline Leigh, 
youngest dau. of the late, and sister of the present, 
Egerton Leigh, esq. of High Leigh and Jodrell 
Hall, Cheshire. 

At Bayswater, Mrs. Jane Moore, of Grove 
House, Llanstephan, Carm. wife of the Rev. John 
Robert Moore. 

At Hastings, aged 12, Ernest Edward Seymour, 
youngest son of the late Lieut. Alex. Seymour, 
7ist Regt. and grandson of the late Major-Gen. 
Seymour, formerly Lieut.-Col. 15th Hussars, and 
Governor of St. Lucia. 

May 10. At Torquay, aged 24, Florence-Maria 
Margaretta, daughter of Warren Hastings Ander- 
son, esq. 

In Wimpole-st. Anna-Maria, widow of Antony 
Bourdois, esq. eldest dau. of the late Charles R. 
Burney, esq. of Bath, and granddau. of the late 
Dr. Burney, of Chelsea College. 

At Dorchester, aged 61, John Jas. Lambert, esq. 

At the vicarage, Colaton Raleigh, Louisa-Julia, 
wife of the Rev. Noel Lowe, and dau. of the Ven. 
J. Moore Stevens, Archdeacon of Exeter. 

At Bridgenorth, Helen Oakes, youngest dau. of 
the late Humphrey Oakes, esq. 

At Charlton, near Woolwich, John Eaton Ralfe, 


esq. 

At Warley, Essex, Giana-Maria, wife of Capt. 
Francis Tower, of the E.1.C.’s Depdt. 

May 11. In Hans-pl. aged 59, Mary Lowes 
Baird, widow of John Baird, esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

At Rochester, aged 42, the wife of John Rose 
Baker, esq. 

At St. Laurence, Jersey, aged 43, Elizabeth 
Brooke, only dau. of George Brooke, esq. of Peri- 
ton, Whimple, Devon. 

In Chesham-st. Julia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
James Wentworh Buller, esq. of Downes, Devon- 
shire. 

At an advanced age, Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Chalk, esq. of Chelmsford. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Edward Curtis, esq. sur- 
geon, formerly of Chiswick. 
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At Aughton, near Ormskirk, aged 65, John 
Howell, esq. late of Bucklersbury, London. 

Aged 68, John Bradney Rippon, esq. of Shackle- 
well-green. 

At Great Malvern, Robert Neilson Tennent, esq. 
late of Rio de Janeiro. 

May 12. In Lambeth, aged 83, Ann, widow of 
John Bainbridge, esq. 

At Elswick Dene, aged 75, John Whitfield Beck- 
with, esq. of Merrington, co. Durham. 

At Stroud, Susan, wife of W. B. Cartwright, esq. 
formerly of Devizes. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wi wight, aged 31, John Butler 
= of Bristol, soli 

t the ‘vicarage, Dorking, d 64, Sarah, relict 
of oe Joyce, A.M. Vicar of that parish. 

At Speen-hill,'Berks, aged 79, Thomas Newman, 
esq. of Nelmes, Essex. 

Aged 67, in Norfolk-sq. Hyde-park, Maximilian 
i Wolff, om: 

May 13. At Hinckley, aged 34, William Allen, 
esq. of Leighton Buzzard. 

In ogee road, St. John’s-wood, aged 85, Ro- 
bert Auld, esq. 

At Oxford, aged 27, Proctor Clark, esq. of the 
Parks, Evesham. 

At Perth, at an advanced age, Lieut. George 
Mackenzie, of the Royal Perth Militia, author of 
the ‘*System of the Weather in the British 
Islands,” “* Elements of the Cycles of the Weather 
and Prices of Corn,” and various other publica- 
tions. 

May 14. Suddenly, at Guy’s Hospital, aged 73, 
William Rowland Arnold, esq. of Park Lodge, 
Sydenham, late of the South Sea House. 

Athis chambers i in the Temple, Charles pelees, 
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esq. D.C.L. Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
and barrister-at-law. He was brother of the Rey. 
James Wm. Bellamy, B.D. formerly Master of 
Merchant-Taylors’ School. He was elected from 
that school to St. John’s in 1815, took honours 
in Easter term 1819 as first-class both in classics 
and mathematics, and graduated B.C.L. 1822, 
D.C.L. 1826. In 1822 he was elected Vinerian 
Law Scholar, and afterwards Fellow. 

At Stoke Dry, near Uppingham, Mrs. Dixon, 
relict of George Dixon, esq. of Hallaton, Leic. 

t Dartmouth, at an advanced age, William 
Follett, esq. 

Aged 50, Charlotte-Ann-Jane, wife of Edmund 
John Scott, esq. Forest-gate, West Ham. 

May 15. At Lewes, aged 55, Mr. John Shelden 
Armstrong, surgeon. 

Aged 45, William Brissault Minet, esq. of Glou- 
cester-crescent, Hyde Park, and New Broad-st. 

At Sidmouth, Katherina, relict of Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B. of Calverton, Notts, 
who died in 1830. 

May 16. In Woronzow-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 37, Charles A. G. Sivrac, esq. of the Board 
of Trade. 

In Portman-st. aged 68, Septimus Worrell, esq. 
formerly of the Coldstream Guards, seventh son 
of the late Jonathan Worrell, esq. of Juniper 
Hall, Mickleham, Surrey. 

May1i7. At Pentonville, aged 52, Edward An- 
sted, esq. of Gutter-lane, Cheapside, second son of 
James Ansted, esq. 

At the Royal Military College, Harriet-Maria, 
the wife of Capt. R. M. Dickens. 

Aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of W. M. Dwight, esq. 
of Camberwell New-road. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 









































Deaths — ag 
ee: siesta ieee = L 
Week endin, n 2 Ss S $2 wed “eo | aoe 
ioeie,” Ssh E° |) 2° |e Fe: 33 a g & | 2s 
am“! 5/85] 8&5 Blan] = = = ra] 
Seslaa|ez (sz eee] | 2 | & 
5 s = a — 
April 26 505 14] 182 172 | 27 | 17 | 1044 | 531 513 |} 1861 
May 3 .] 508] 187 | 178} 170 | 32] 17] 1092 || 560] 532 || 1707 
” 10 .| 557] 180] 162] 194 | 39! 29] 1161 589 | 572 || 1702 
” 17. | 542] 145} 1814 169] 47 | 8 | 1092 || 537 555 || 1654 
*” 24.) 524; 152] 183] 153 | 29 | —| 1041 565 | 476 || 1764 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 23. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, s. d. s. d. s. a,  @. 8. d. 
68 9 40 0 23 5 41 4 41 7 39 11 














PRICE OF HOPS, May 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. Os. to 47, 15s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 5s. to 6/. 10s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 26. 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 4/. 5s.to 6/. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, May 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 26, 
Beasts... ....+- 


Beef.... oe C8 eeee 02 38. 
SRE: 
WO bc aticanckstcvee 
Pork . 


Od. to 4s, 
6d. to 5s. 
Od. to 5s. 
00 06.06.60 os 5b at) aC eee 


6d. 
Od. 
6d. 
8d. 


Sheepand Lambs 21,360 Pigs 


COAL MARKET, May 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 6d. to 21s. Od. per ton. 


3,866 Calves 94 


295 


Other sorts, 14s. 3d. to 21s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. 6d. 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s There, 
Ad sb! x lad ef p ‘ 
sald2g8z ¢ sale] 2 |g) 8 
mSl2 5! 2 io i Weather. |S 9-25) 2 los) & Weather. 
Adloa|)“|a" « Amloa| = in| 3 
Apr.| ° | ° | © in, pts. May ° o}..° Ee pe. 
26 | 53 | 60 | 50 29, 46 ||fair, cloudy || 11 | 53 | 64 | 48 |29, 78 |fair 
27 | 37} 43 40 =, 4 ||heavy rain 12 | 52 | 60 | 54 | =, 63 |cldy. fair, rain 
28} 40 | 50/42 ,48|/fair, cloudy || 13 53 | 61 | 49 | , 59 ||foggy, cloudy 
29| 40/48/44 , 53 //do. do. 14 51 | 58} 48] , 53 |Ilcloudy, rain 
30 | 41 | 51 | 40, 59 |Icldy.hail,rainj} 15 51 | 59 | 48 | , 46 ||heavy showrs. 
MI | 45 | 45 | 57 —, 52 |/|heavy rain 16 50} 57 | 50| , 48 /fair, cldy. rain 
2] 42 | 49 | 41  , 95 |icloudy, fair 17 53 | 61 | 49], 62 |lcldy. rain, fair 
3 | 42 | 42 | 41 30, 1 |/do.shwrs.hail}| 18 53 | 60 | 48 | , 52 |[cldy.rain, hail 
4/43/48) 38 , 6/|/fair, cloudy || 19 55 | 63 | 46/| , 84 |jshwrs.cldy.rn 
5/43/49) 41 , 4 |ido. do. 20 55) 67 | 49 |30, 4 fair 
6 | 45 | 52 | 45 29, 79 |icloudy 21 54 | 67 | 56 |29, 88 |\do.hvy.shows 
7143/45/42 41 |lconst.hvy.rn.|/ 22 55 | 59 | 56| , 62 |hvy.rain,cldy. 
8/43) 48/44 , 89 ||\cloudy, fair || 23 | 55 | 63 | 52) , 47 fair, rain, fair 
9 | 43 | 50 | 44 30, 12 |/do. do. | 24 55 | 63 | 52) , 50 rain, fair 
10 | 54 | 66 | 47 29, 88 |/do. / 25 58 | 64) 52) , 59 Jcldy. rn. cldy. 
| { 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. : 
Apt. Bank  3per | Sper | New | pong | South! india | India | Ex. Bills 
May. Stock PN | ceneate +A ar Annuities. nn. Stock. | Bonds. | £1000. 
26 |———__ 914 923 | 92 226 | par 4 dis. 
28 913 | 923| 92 8dis. | 1 Odis. 
29| 212} 91 92} | 91g] 33 229 | 2 dis. 2 pm. 
30} 212 913 | 92¢| 92! 33 8 dis. | 2 pm.5 dis. 
1 
2 | 212 912 925 | 92 3} 227 | 10 4 dis. 
3/210§ 91 922| 912 | 34 par 5 dis. 
5 | 2114 91% | 93 923 227 5 dis par 4 dis. 
6 | 2114 92 | 933 | 923% 333; 229 3 dis. par 3 dis. 
7 | 2103 913 93} | 3} 7 dis. par 4 dis. 
8 | 2114 91 93 | 92} 35 | 2 pm. 3 dis. 
9} 211 913 93 | 924 33 2 5dis. 2 dis. par. 
10} 2113 918 | 93 | 923 227 | 6dis. | 2pm. par. 
12 | 212 913 93 | 923| 33 9dis. 2 pm. 1 dis. 
13 | 212 913 932 | 92 8 dis 2 4dis. 
14 | 212 92} 935 | 92 8 4dis.| 2 5 dis. 
15 | 212 924 | 934 | 923 5 dis. | par 4 dis. 
16 | 213 92} 934 | 923 i bk Fa. 
17 92} | 93% | 93 2 6 dis. 
19| 2148 © 92 | 944| 938 | 4dis. 9 4 dis. 
20 | 215 93} | 94) | 933 | £231 | 6 2Qdis. 
21| 215 932 942 | 93 344 232 | 3dis. | 2 dis. 1 pm. 
22 | 216} 938 | 948| 938 | 3} 6 2 dis. | 1 pm. 1 dis. 
23 93} | 943 | 933! 33, 235 | 1 dis. 2 pm. 
24 | 2163 934 944 | 933 | 1 dis 2 pm. 3 dis. 
26/216 938 | 942, 944) 3a, [——-| 236 |———— 4 pm.3 dis. 
27 | 217 933 | 942! 944! 3h | 4dis.par.| 4 1pm. 
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M. 513 

Anderton,LadyE.74 

Andrew, C,. 549. J. 
C. 181. L. 18). 
T. P. 75 

Andrews, A.661. 
E.208. G.T.325. 
Mrs. E.97. W. 
416 

Ansted, E. 467 

Anstruther,Lt.-Col. 

. 7 

Appleby, M, 75 

Appleton, C.99. G. 
297 

Appleyard, Capt. F. 
E, 181 


Apthorp, Mrs. R. P. 


aaaanes C, 662 

Arden, E. J. 436. 
F, E. 432 

Argent, A. 212, 325 


Argyle, Bp. of, wife 
aa 


Argyll, Duke of,637 
Arkwright, A. W. 
639. J.T. 639 
Arlett, Mrs, E. 662 
Armistead,C.J.389 
Armitage, B. 514. 
3.73. W. J. 543 
Armstrong, J.S.667. 
Lt. A. C. F. 96 


F. Arnold, I. J. 179. 


T. 666, W.R.667 
Arnull, J.J. 546 
Arran, C’tess of, 178 
Ash, A. M. 550. 

W. 321 
Ashby, W.N. 544 
Ashdown, G. 179 
Ashe, Mrs, R.M.638 
Ashfield, M. H. 75 
Ashmore, T. 664 
Ashton, W. G. 100 
Aspinall, H, 324 
Asplin, E. 545 
Astell, Mrs. 632 
Atherley, G, 546 
Athorpe, Capt. 640 
Atkins, B. 102 
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Atkinson, A. 664. 
E.178, 181. J.98, 
660 


Atlay, E. R. 99 
Attfield, W. P.211 
Attwood, W. 545 
Attye, M. L. 100 
Aubrey, F. S. 418 
Auld, R. 667 
Austin, Prof. R. T. 
327. T. 544 
Awdry, Lady, 638. 
M. 99. Mrs. P. 
178 
Aylmer, Mrs. 296 
Aylward,H.418. J. 
W.297. Mrs.434 
Aytoun, H. D. 438 
Babbington, R. 101 
Babington, Mrs. 178 
Backhouse, 8. 549 
Bacon, R. 213. R. 
W. 180 
Badcock, R. G. 75 
Badhbam, A. 76 
Bagnall, G. 295 
Bagshaw, R.S. 99 
Bailey, J. 548. J. 
P. 212 
Baillie, A. F.75. C. 
C. 417. E. 297, 
E. H. 297 
Baily, E. 179 
Bainbridge, A. 667 
Baines, C. 74. P. 
O. E. 435. Rt.- 
Hon.M.T.73,296, 
637. ._R. H. 660 
Baird, M. L. 666. 
S. 545 
Baker, G. R. 543. 
H. E.298. J.R. 
666. K.416. Lt.~ 
Col. B. 101. T.325 
Balfour, J. M. 545 
Ballard, Lt.J.A.637 
Bandinel,Mrs.J.511 
Bankart, A. 297 
Bankes, Mrs. J. S. 
74. QO. E. 209 
Banks, M. 179. 
Maj. J.S. 511 
Bannerman, J.A.75 
Barber, F. 418 
Barchard, F. 435 
Barclay, J. M. 512 
Barker, A. 214,298, 
660. G, J. 296. 
H. C, R. 298. H. 
M. 436. J. 663, 
664. M. B, 283. 
W. 76, 660. W. 
B. 434 
Barkley, J. T. 640 
Barkway, A, 415 
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Barlow, C. P. 639. 
F. P. 100 


Barnard, E. H. 74. 
G. B. 103. Maj.- 
Gen. H. W. 637 

Barnardiston, S. M. 
180 

Barnes, F. 548, R. 
W. 298 

Barnett, Dr. F. 548. 
J. 660 

Barnsby, L. 662 

Barr, H, 325 

Barratt, E. 418 

Barrett, C. A. 640. 
J. 76. M. P. 640 

Barrington, Hon. 
Mrs. H.74. Hon. 
Miss 640 

Barritt, C. 102 

Barron, F. A. C. 296 

Barrow, M. 75 

Barry, A. E. 418. 
C. M. 298. W.N. 
417 

Barstow, J. 215 

Bartleet, F. 435 

Bartlett, A. 434. H. 
76 

Barton, B. 543. C. 
S. 211. F.E. 179. 
M. 548, T, C,435 

Bartrum, C. 640. 
T. R. 435 

Barugh, W. 102 

Bassano, C. B. 434 

Bastow, R. 662. W. 
Jol 

Bate, C. J. 514. M. 
324 

Bates, J. E. 543 

Bathurst, C. L. 416 

Batson, A. 438 

Battier, J. J. 99 

Battine, G. 209. J. 
209 

Battiscombe, A. F. 
297 

Battley, R. 437 
Battye,Capt. M.179 
Batty, E. 435 
Bax, A. G. 298 
Baxendale, S. 298 
Bayley, C. J. 513, 
Mrs. E. C. 74 
Bayliffe, M. 661 
Bayly,Col. Z.C. 100 
Baynes, SirE.S.321 
Bayntun, A. L. 660 
Bazalgette, H. 418 
Bazley, T. S. 179 
Beadon, W. 210 
Bealey, Miss, 100 
Beaman, A. H. 512 
Bear, T. H. 297 


Beard, A, 297. N. 97 
Beasley, J. 211 
Beatty, J. 439 
Beauclerk, Lord H. 
323 
Beaufort, Duchess 
of, 511 
Beaumont, E. 545, 
M. 322. W. B.513 
Beavan, S. 664 
Beazley, S. 323 
Becher, E. 417 
Beck, E. 417 
Becket, E. 211 
Beckwith, J.W.667 
Beddves, R= 212 
Bedford, J. T. 324. 
W. F. 639 
Bedingfield, N. B. 
513 
Bedwell, B. R. 323 
Beecham, J. 663 
Beechey, K. H. 18! 
Beeching, E. A. 639 
Beet, J. 550, M. G. 
214 
Beevor, H. 321, 
Mrs. C. 511 
Beezley, Miss, 546 
Belfield, Capt.E.296 
Bell, A. 417, 436, 
C. 547, E. 102, 
Lady C. 212, Mrs. 
665, R. W. 663 
Bellamy, C. 667 
Bellasis, Mrs. 74 
Bellew, A. C. 512 
Benett, J. E. 664 
Benham, M. L. 181 
Benjamin, J. 436 
Bennett, J. G. 76. 
W. 432. W.S. 386 
Benson, H.418 W. 
R. 415 
Bent, Lt.-Col. G. 
295 
Bentinck, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir H. J. W. 637 
Bentley, M. I. 664. 
Mrs.S.74. S. 513 
Beresford, G. de la 
P. 995, 1. E. 417 
Berkeley, C.A. 177. 
Capt. F.W.F.638. 
G. 637. Lady C. 
511, Mrs. 545. 
M. 75. 
Bernard, A. 208. C. 
211. E. W. 74 
Berrey, M. M. 435 
Berry, Lady 666 
Best, E.0. 75. Hon. 
R..R. 513 
Bethell, Mrs.W. 415 
Bethune, F. 99 





Bettison, W. 100 
Beverley, E. P. 545 
Bewicke, Mrs.C.178 
Bewley, J. 101 
Bewsher, H. 432 - 
Bicknell, M. H. 639 
Biddle, J. 545. 
Biddles, H. 548 
Biddulph, Mrs. O. 
178 


Bidwell, S. 214 

Bigge, F. 545 

Biggs, C. 513 

Biggar, J. 663 

Bill, J. 325 

Billing, A. 326 

Bingham, Lady L. 
640. S. 546. 

Birch, A.L. 180. C. 
547. J. 213. L. 
512. §S. 209 

Bird, Capt.H. C.73. 
C.J. 640. C.R. 
76. H.215. T. 
B. 210. T.H. 418 

Birdwood, G. C. M. 
638 

Birkett, A. A. 514, 
A. H. 74 

Biscoe, H. G. 438 

Bishop, M.S. 531 

Bisset, J. 214 

Black, A. 276, 296. 
E. 665. J. 439. 
M. J. Q. 296. T. 
512 

Blackburn, C. 208 

Blackburne, W. I. 
296 

Blagden, R. 180 

Blaikie, T. 414 

Blaine, B. 177 

Blake, C. E. 297. 
H. 639. M.A. 
211 

Blakeley, T. M. 321 

Blakeney, A. M. J. 
297. J.T. 660 

Blakesley, W. 211 

Blakiston, E. 547 

Blanchard, M.G.E. 
511 

Bland, F. A. 211. 
G. T. 325. Mrs. 
F.C. 74 

Blandy, E. M. 418 

Bleaymire, T. D. 
663 

Blenkarne, E.S.211 

Blenkinsop, E. C. 
180 

Blenkinsopp, M. E. 
550 


Bligh, Lady E. 296 
Blight, L. A. 393 
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Blomfield, M. 661. 
R. 8.418. G.C, 
76. S.A. 297 

Bloxam, W. 75 

Blyth, M. 551 

Boase, W. D. 511 

Boate, B. 215, 433 

Boddington, G, A. 
C. 96 


Boland, H. 98 

Bolitho, W. 435 

Bolta, C. 662 

Bolton, Capt. A. S. 
295. T. D. 639 

Bombas, Dr. J. C. 
208 


Bonavita, Sir I. 511, 
637 

Bond, E. L. 298. 
J. 99,659. J.H. 
76. J.W.M.74 

Bonham, Col. H. F. 
435. 1.210. Mrs. 
H. F. 415 

Bonus, H. 298 

Booth, R. B. 211 

Borebam, E. 208 

Borough, Lt. R.98. 
W. 550 

Borton, M. A. L. 662 

Bosanquet, L,P.103. 
S. 298. 

Bostock, B.98. J. 
A. 514 

Botter, H. 416 

Boughey, Lt.-Col. 
G, F. F. 95 

Boughton, E. Lady, 
100 


Boultbee, H. M.74. 
T. 208 
Boulton, M. A. 418. 
Mrs, M. P.W.296 
Bourchier, Lt.-Col. 
E. F, 295 
Bourdois, A. M. 666 
Bourke, T. 665 
Boutflower, E. $8 
Bovill, S. 550 
Bowen, G. 661 
Bowers, R. 434 
Bowes, Miss M. 211 
Bowles, H. A. 639. 
T. 438. 
Bowman, J. E. 326 
Bowness, T. P. 543 
Bowring, A. 209. 
C.550. L.J.547 
Bowtell, J. 98 
Bowyer, F. 324 


Boyle, A. 661, M. 
-75 
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Boynton, C, 514 
Brackenbury, W. C. 
637 
Braddell, M. 435 
Bradford, E. 547 
Bradley, E. 664. T. 
T. 324 
Bragg, W. 547 
Braikenridge, W. 
436 
Bramwell, G. 295. 
J. E. 640 
Branch, J. 543 
Brand, C. C. 210. 
F.J.514. J. 662, 
663 
Brander, J. M. 661 
Brandling, Maj. J. 
J. 415 
Brandon, J. 323 
Brandram, E.T. 180 
Branfoot, J. 321 
Branford, J. 99 
Brant, J. 177 
Brash, J. 663 
Brenton, H. 211 
Brett, C. 181. F. 
A. 321 
Brewitt, M. 101 
Brewster, J. 434. 
W. 323 
Bridge, Archd. 659 
Bridson, M. 662 
Brickdale, M.I. 514 
Brickwell, A. 178 
Bridge, T. F. H. 543 
Briggs, H. 180. J. 
325. M. 639 
Bright, Mrs. J. 296 
Brine, J. 666 
Brisay, H. F. de 321 
Britton,Dr.S.G.438 
Broad, A. 416 
Broadbent, M. 514 
Broadbridge, B. 438 
Broadhurst, C. H. 
512 
Broadwood, Mrs. J. 
J. 415 
Brodhurst, G. 639 
Brodie, W. 297 
Brodrick, Mrs. W. 
74 
Brogden, J. 96 
Broke, C. L. 434. 
P. H. 663 
Bromfield, M. A. 
180 
Bromhead, L. 76 
Bromley, H. 513 
Brook, C. 418 


. Brooke, E. 666. H. 


324. M. A. A. 
640. Mrs. E. 209 
Brookes, W. 296 


Brooksbank, Capt. 
A. 180 
Broughton, C, 324. 
Mrs. C. F. 74. 
P. 639 
Broux, H. H. 325 
Brown, A. 321, 661. 
A. M. 181. A. J. 
D. 513. Capt. R. 
J. 181. CG. G, 
514, D. 640, G. 
179. G. A. 435. 
J. 417. Lt.-Gen, 
Sir G. 511. L. 
E, 76. L. M. 416, 
M. 415. Maj. J. 
99. M. F. 640, 
R. H. 549. W. 
97, 99. W.T.513. 
W. W. 324, 
Browne, A. 214. B. 
H. 660. Hon. 
Mrs. G. A.74. J. 
V. 418. Lt. B. H. 
209. LordU.511. 
Maj. J. F. M.295. 
W. M. 660 
Brownjohn, J. 664 
Brownlow, Capt. C. 
St.G.512. Mrs. 
H. 638 
Bruce, L. C. 417. 
Mr. 387. W. A. 
B. B. 102 
Brunton, W. W.513 
Bruorton, Miss 666 
Brutton, M. A. 418 
Bruxner, A. H. 640. 
G. E. 75 
Bryce, J. G. 326 
Brydone, E. C. 663 
Buchan, G. 213. 
Miss M. S. 434 
Buchanan, A. 210. 
I. E. 298. R.A. 
100 
Bucke, H. W. 659 
Buckenham, E, 181 
Buckle, G. A. B.512. 
R. T. 179 
Budd, H. 544 
Bull, J. 665. Mrs. 
M. V. 


Buller, C. J. J. 209. 
J. E. 666. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir G. 76. 
W. B. 543 

Bulley, Mrs. 296 

Bullivant, L. 211 

Bullock, B. 213 

Bulmer, H. M. 97. 
M. E, 322 

Bulstrode, G. 298 

Bulteel, Mrs. 511 
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Bumble, T. 325 
Bunter, A. L. 96 
Bunyan, R. 100 
Burbery, T. 322 
Burchatt, Miss, 435 
Burchell, G. M. 664 
Burchett, J. 513 
Burfield,C. 550. E, 
438 
Burford, Capt. R. 
209. L. 96 
Burgess, Comm. G. 
F, 513. M. 102 
Burgh, C. F. J. W. 
de, 549 
Burgoyne, Lt.-Gen, 
Sir J. F.295. M. 
G. 296 
Burke, J. 418. J. 
A. 514. Maj. J. 
H.296. SirB.415 
Burkitt, Mrs. 547 
Burleigh, R. 321 
Burlton, G. 662 
Burmester, Lt.-Col. 
J. C. 664 
Burn, Col. 417 
Burnaby, H. A. 213. 
J.M. 514 
Burne, L, F. 74 
Burnell, A, 325 
Burnett, F. E. 179. 
Miss M. 434, M, 
J. 181 
Burns, A.M. L. 638 
Burrard-Neale, G. 
E. Lady, 210 
Burrell, I. 323 
Burroughes, Lt. H. 
N. 321. Mrs. R. 
R. 178 
Burrowes, H. 326 
Burt, G. R, 181 
Burton, B. 665. D. 
513. Hon. A. M. 
664. J. F. 75. 
Z. 8S. C. 417 
Burtsall, R. 663 
Bury, Hon. Mrs, 
296. Miss M. S. 
212. Vise. 512 
Bush, R. 96 
Bussell, R. J. 177 
Butcher, S. J. 433 
Butler, F. 325. J. 
B. 511. Lord J. 
W. 639. S. 664. 
W. 76 
Butterfield, F. M. 
514. T. 414 
Butts, M.546.S.416 
Buxton, J. 416. J. 
H.76. Lady,638. 
Mrs, T. F. 296. 
R, 418 
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Byass, H. 436 
Byers, M. 547. M. 
E. S. 75 
Bylandt, Comtesse 
A. de, 415 
Byron, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 415 
Cabbell, J. 432 
Caddell, Hon. P. 
665. R. O’F. 213 
Cadogan, Lady A. 
296 
Cahill, E. 547 
Cairns, Mr. 638. 
W. H. 179 
Caithness, J. Earl 
of, 414 
Caleraft, C. J, 322 
Caldecott, E. 513, 
638 
Calderon, J. 512 
Caldwell, A. 212. 
Capt. H. 295 
Call, Capt. G.1.213 
Callaghan,G. E. M. 
547 
Calley, F. E. 326 
Calvert,J.543. Mrs. 
W. 296. R.J.639 
Cameron, C. 416, 
D. 637. W. 96 
Cammeil, Mrs. C., 
511 
Cammilleri, J. 75 
Camoys, M. 76 
Campbell, A. H.639. 
C. 544. H. 97. 
L. 75.. Lady, 511. 
Lt.-Col.C.D.297. 
Maj.B.212. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir C. 177. 
8.326. W.H.544 
Campion, C. F. 298. 
J. 437 
Camps, J. 666 
Cane, E. F. du, 178 
Cann, Miss E. 660 
Canning, E. L. 435. 
M. J. 324 
Cantrell, W. 544 
Capel, H. M. 76 
Capon, T. 660 
Capper, A. M. 639 
Cardinall, Miss H. 
433. Mrs. S, 326 
Carew, Dr. 208. 
Mrs, P. 638 
Cargill, T. A. 544 
Carlon, R: J. 76 
Carlton, W. 103 
Carlyon, M. A. 179 
Carmichael, D. F. 


513 
Carr, A.325. C.659 
C. A. 639. G, 209. 
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J.436. S,L.547. 
W. 434 
Carrington, G. 212 
Cartaar, E, A. 101 
Carter, E. 666. J. 
179. M.74. Miss, 
208. S.R. 74 
Carthew, Mrs. M.74 
Cartwright, W. B. 
667 
Carwell, J. 544 
Carwithen, M. J.75 
Cary, Lt. L. S. T. 
M -~ 


97 

Case, Capt. C. H. 

297. L. 325 
Casebourne, F. 513 
Casey, T. P. 417 
Cass, C. W. 640 
Cassidi, H. 103, 209 
Casson, M. 212 
Castleman, J. 417 
Catt, L. M. 210 
Catterton, H. 208 
Catto, J. 214 
Cavan, P. C. 75 
Cavendish, Hon. F. 

438 
Cazalet, J. 207 
Cazenove, A. 638 
Chad, Sir C. 73 
Chadwick, E. 437 
Chalk, S. 666 
Chaloner, L. 96 
Chamberlain,A.178 
Chamberlin, S. 662 
Chambers,M.J.208. 

R.H. 181. T.W 


211 
Champion,H.S.208, 
J. H. 181 
Champney, A. 211 
Chance, W. 434 
Chandos, Marchio- 
ness of, 511 
Chapman, A.G. 416. 
E. M. 513. H, G. 
211. J.512. S. 
298. T.213 
Chappell, J. L. 76 
Chard, E. A. J. 416 
Charleton, T.H. 180 
Charlesworth, R. B. 
75 
Chase, E, F. 179 
Chasemore, S. 548 
Chaundy, B. 438 
Chavasse, N. H.415 
Cheap, C. 433 
Cherer, G. 98, 321 
Chesshyre,C.M.181 
Chester, H. 102, 
514.M.M.179,512 
Chetwynd, Lady C. 
178 W.J. 211 


Chevallier, E. 213, 
296. E.S. 639. 
G.S. 180. J.E.418 

Chichester, Capt. N. 
640. 1. 101 

Chick, H. 181 

Chidley, J. 181 

Childers, R. F.W. 97 

Chilton, H. 324 

Chippendale, J. 297 

Chisholme, W. 326 

Chitty, L. B. 550, 
M. A. 437 

Cholmondeley,Hon. 
Mrs. H. P, 415 

Christian, J. 637 

Christie, A. H. 640. 
W. D. 414 

Christophers, T. E. 
212 

Churchill, H. A.295. 
J. C. 96 

Clack, T. A. S. 209 

Clapperton, W. 97 

Clarence, W. G. 664 

Clarges, Lt.-Gen. R. 
G. H. 295 


492. G. 640. P. 
667. W. 74. W. 
J. 102 

Clarke, Capt. 179. 
Capt. T. J. 550, 
Col. J. F. S. 436, 
Dr. R. H. 433. 
E.H. 297. J.661. 
M.666. T.R. 202, 
Ww. C. 180. W, 
N. 97 

Clarkson, T. 296 

Claughton, Hon. 
Mrs, 415 

Clay, C. E. 640. 
Mr. 386 

Clements, E. M.75. 
H.G.J.179. J. 
D. 662. S. 179 

Clementson, J. 323 

Clerk, Sir G. R. 637 

Cleveland, E. S. 416 

Clifford, E. F. Lady 
295. H.S.M.436. 
W. 75 

Clift, Mrs. E, 324 

oe a Capt. A. W. 

1 


Clive, Mrs. G. 415 

Cloete, H. 73 

Close, J. F. 640 

Clough, E. 326 

Clowes, R. A. 417 

Clutterbuck, Dr. H. 
663. H.76. M. 
213 





Ciutton, M. 210 
Clyde, H. G. 435 
Coates, E. 418 
Coathupe, O. 76 
Cobb, J. 324. J.R. 
639. R.C. 438 
Cobbold, Mrs.A.511 
Cobden, R. 550 
Cochet, Abbé 163 
Cochrane, Hon. 
Lady I. 547. Lady 
415. Mrs. B.74. 
S. 663 
Cock, E. 324 
Cockburn, J. M. 98 
Cockerill, T. 663 
Cockerton, D. 433 
Codrington, Lady 
G. 74 
Coffin, C. P. 75. 
Maj.-Gen. G. C. 
551 
Cogan, T. W. 659 
Coggan, H. 435 
Coghlan, Capt. F. 
R, 321 
Coham,Lt.L.H.662 
Coke, D’E. 439. H. 
S. 181, Miss E.A. 
102 
Coldham, M. 322 
Cole, E. 433, Miss J. 
548, M. W. 180, 
W. 435 
Coleridge, C. E. 76. 
J. D. 74 
Coles, A. F. 21 aR 
Benj. 214. Capt. 
C. P. 514, Miss 
M. 546 
Collard, Capt.G. 98. 
H. 324. S. 213 
Collett, A. 324 
Collin, A. P. 297 
Collingwood, Mrs. 
A. L. 214 
Collins, R. 662 
Collinson, Capt. T. 
B. 416 
Collison, A. 179 
Colnaghi, Miss, 435 
Colquhoun, H.E. 8S, 
208 
Colson, P. H. 8. 210 
Colvin, E. J. 438 
Colyer, J. E. 639 
Compton, Mrs. P. 
M. 638 
Conner, Lt. S. 666 
Connolly, J. C. 416 
Connor, A. 209, H. 
637 
Conran, Mrs. L. 74 
Constable, A. 435. 
J. 416 








Cooch, K. 326 
Cook, J. G.. 543. 
S. E. 99. W. 214 
Cooke, E. M. 180. 
H. 544. J. 209. 
M. A. 663 
Cookes, C. H. 640 
Cookman, G. 662 
Cookson, J. D. 213 
Coombes, A. M. 640 
Coope, Capt. A. 438 
Cooper, A. 96. A. 
P. 179, 513. C. 
179. E. 548. J. 
546. L. S. 418, 
S. 207. S. L. A. 
181. T. G10. W. 
W. 640 
Coopland, W. 100 
Coote, E. 666, J. 
101. J. C. 181 
Copeman, W. 179 
Copland, C. 179 
Corbett, F. 75. W. 
543 
Cordeux, G. P. 297 
Cornelian, P. 436 
Cornish, A. V. 639. 
F.C. 75.T.M.543 
Corsini, Prince Don 
T. 321 
Corti, M. 665 
Cory, A. 639. F.324. 
S. 664 
Coryton, E. 179. J. 
665 


Cosby, M. M. P. 181 
Cotsell, L. G. 215 
Cottingham, L. 548 
Cotton, Capt. H. C. 
513,638.G.E.513 
Couch, L. E. 212. 
M. E, 212 
Coulthard, J. B. 438 
Courtenay, Mrs, F. 
J.638. Mrs. G. H. 
415. Ven. R. 295 
Courthope, C.E. 74 
Cousens, Capt. W. 
324. J. M. 97 
Coventry, F. C. H. 
208, Lt.-Col. F. 
545 
Cowan, T. C. 660 
Coward, W. 7 
Cowdry, W. 101 
Cowley, J. 545. 
Mrs. T. H. 415 
Cowper, F. 513. M. 
181, W.H. 547 
Cox, C. A. 102. F. 
O. 322. J.C. 513. 
J.L, 325, M. P. 
297. Mrs. S. 212 
Coxon, W. 418 
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Coyte, W. 661 
Cozens, C. O. 661 
Cradock, C. 181 
Craig, A. 436. Hon. 
R. R. 439 
Crang, E. L. 415 
Craufurd, A. C. B. 
663 
Craven, L. 662 
Crawford, E. 548. 
J.T. 73 
Crawhall, Mrs. T. 
W. 415 
Crawley, C. 433 
Crawshaw, J. 660 
Creagh, C. J. 325 
Creasy, M.A. 324 
Creed, A. 214 
Creery, T. F. 433 
Creke, Mrs. 511 
Cremer, R. 211 
Crespigny, Lady C. 
de, 531 
Cresswell, J. 434. 
O. A. B. 438. 
Creswell, C. 662. G. 
C. 418 
Creswicke, H. 213 
Crewe, Hon. Mrs. 
664 
Crichlow, H. 661 
Crichton, A. 545. 
Lady M. 416 
Criddle, Capt. J. S. 
H. 321 
Cridland, A. J. 297 
Crispin, Miss, 213 
Critchett, C. 514 
Croft, E, 513 
Crofton, H. W. 511 
Crokatt, J. 96 
Cromartie, Lt. H. 
R. 211 
Crompton, S. 298 
Cronyn, G. 210 
Crooke,E.V.437,545 
Croome, M. A. 416, 
W. 99 
Crosbie, J. 326 
Crosland, B. 179 
Cross, 8.327. W.C. 
St. C.211. W.S. 
514 
Crosse, Miss, 326 
Crosthwaite, M. E. 
546 
Croughton, H. 213 
Crowder, A. E. 179 
Crowe, F. 327. J. 
O’B. 610 
Crowley, E. 435 
Crowther, A. 664. 
J. 322 
Croxton, C. 438 
Crudginton, C, 212 
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Cruikshank, R. 546 
Cubbon, Lt.-Gen. 
M. 295, 637 
Cubitt, A. 179 
Cuff, Miss, 99 
Cullum, A. 324 
Cumming, J.E. 180 
Cunliffe, S. 296 
Cunningham, A. E. 
666, C. 324 
Cunynghame,H.M. 
322 


Curling, H. 437 

Currie, E. 214 

Curry, Lt. D. W.96 

Curtis, E. 666. E. 
C. 415 

Curwen, M. 546. S. 
432 

Curzon, Lady E.M. 
418 


Cusack, S. A. 514 
Cust, R. J. 296 
Cutler, W. 548 
Cuylits, Mr. 439 
Dalby, S. 209 
Dale, T. 439 
Dalgety, F. G. 296 
Dalley, C. T. 436 
Dalrymple, Hon, 
Mrs. 296. Vis- 
c’tess, 178. 
D’Alton, J. 276 
Dalton, M. D. 639., 
Daman, A. J. 213 
Dampier, Mrs. C. 
R. 178 
Daniel, H. 181 
Daniell, H. 640. Lt. 
C. A. 321. S.M. 
297 
Daniels, A. C. 297 
Dansey, W. M. 661 
Darby, E. 639 - 
D'Arcy, G. J.N.512. 
W. B. 75 
Darke,Maj.F.C.546 
Darnell, F. S. 513. 
L. D. 660 
Darrell, J. H. 414 
Darwall, F. W. 432 
Dasent, C. U. 514 
Dashwood, J. M.97 
Dathan, Comm. J. 
H. 437 
er a G. 544, 


. 663 
Davey, C. 418. E. 
W.512. W. 547 
Davidson,F. G. 416. 
S.G. 416. W. 640 
Davie, Dr. R. 550. 

J. 321 
Davies, D.417. E. 
V.298, J.H. 551. 
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L.M. 439. S. P. 
432. W.637. W. 


Davis, J.545. Mrs. 
C. F. O. 296 
Davy, J. 209 
Dawes, E. 324 
Dawson, Capt. E.S, 
F.G.297. Lt.-Col. 
R. K. 295, Lt. J. 
W.J.209. R.322. 
S. H. 298 
Day, A.75. A.C.M. 
639. C. 102, 433. 
E. A. 513. G.G. 
434. J.208, M. 
514, M.D.75. M. 
M.514, V.C.417 
Dayrell, A. 322 
Deacon, Lady, 547. 
P. 666 
Dear, M. A..323 
Deas, D. 295 
Dease, W. H. 545 
Debaney, E. W.417 
De Burgh, Lady M. 
513. W.74 
Delafons, J. H. 435 
Delafosse, A. N.418 
De Lisle, Lt. H.660 
Delves, M. S. 324 
De Mole, E. L. 638 
Dempster, H.F. 416, 
R. 75 
Denison, F. A. 415. 
W. 438 
Dennis, G. H. 180. 
J. 102. S. G. 322 
Dent, Mrs. J.D. 511 
Devenish, Capt. M. 
435 
De Vere, dow.Lady, 
327 
Devonshire, S. 212 
Dewar,A.L.99. E.R. 
432. Maj. A.C. 
180 
Dewsnap, E. 179 
Diamond, F. H.417 
Dicconson, Miss M. 
546 
Dick, S. 548 
Dicken, C. H. 511 
Dickens, H. M. 667 
Dickins, H. S. 209 
Dickinson, C. 101 
Dickson, A. 211. E. 
75. W. 209 
Digby, E. 211 
Dillerson, M.A. 436 
Dingli, Sir P. 511, 
637 
Disney, S. 324 
Dix, E. 433 
Dixon, H. 322. H, 
4T 
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M. 488. M. 661. 
Mrs. 667. §&, D. 
661 

Dobree, Mrs, J. H. 


74 
Dockerill, $.E. 439. 
Dodd, S. 100 
Dodson, A. 548. J. 
G, 298 
Dohler, H. 549 
Dolan, M, 418 
Dollman, M. 551 
Domvile, H. B. 433 
‘Donaldson, J. 664 
Doncaster, H. 414 
Donisthorpe, A. M. 
8. D. 662 
Donkin, T. 322 
Dopping, A. J. 512 
Dorey, C. 213 
Dornford, A. L. 178 
Dorning, M. 76 
Dorrington, W.212 
Duswe ly J. D. 436 
Douglas, G. 513. 
Lady J. J. 178. 
M. A.S. 181 
Douglass, J. L. 211 
Dove, H. 437. 
Dover, J.661. Miss 


665 
Dowdeswell, G. M. 
637 
Dowding, Mrs. 96 
Dowker, E. H. 638 
Downes, A. M. E. 
662. C.417. J. 
W. 432, 0.G.181 
Dowse, F. H. 416 
Dowson, J. 215 
D’Oyly, C. W. 178 
Drake, Gen. W. 
295 
Drape, J, 418 
Dresser, J. 
Mrs. F. 662 
Drinkwater, E. 437. 
J. 435 
Drobe, F, E. 74 
Drought, Lt.-Col. 
R, 417 
Drummond, Capt. 
Hon. J. 418. 


661. 


Duberley, Mrs. 74 
Ducornet, M. 665 
Dudgeon, E. R. 76 
Dudley, R. 546 
Dufand, A. 394 
Duff, G, G. A. 181. 
G.S8.511. J. 511 
Dugdale, H. J. 437 
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Duka, T. 415 
Dumbreck, Dr. D. 
295 
Dunbar, A. 180 
Duncan, E. 322. 
J.B. 551 
Duncombe, F. 178. 
Mrs. G. T. 511. 
W. 434 
Duncumb, E.C. 75. 
E. L. ¥. 75 
Dundas, Adm. D. 
514. C. 8. 639. 
Rear-Adm, Hon. 
R. S. 295 
Dungarvan, 
E. 178 
Dunn, A. 323. H. 
545. W. 439 
Dunsford, H. 661 
Dorant, Lt. A. H. 
A. 514 
Durbin, J. H. 417 
Durdin, Mrs. A. 178 
Dusautoy, F.C, 208 
Duthy, G. C. 514 
Dutton, H. H. 549. 
J. 211 
Dwight, E. 667 
Dymock, F. H. 96 
Dymoke, A. A. J. 
664 
Earle, E. R. 544. J. 
H, 432 
East, Mrs. F. R. C. 
74. T. 322 
Eberhardt, E. 324 
Ebert, P. J. 213 
Ebrington, _Vis- 
e’tess, 296 
Ede, P. 665 


Lady 


H. Eden, M. E, 209. 


R. 550 
Edgar, J. 209 
Edge, J. T. 416 
Edgell, R. J. 179 
Edlin, J. 547 
Edmondes, S.C. 180 
Edmonds, R. 214 
Edridge, J. 213 
Edsall, EK. 433 
Edwardes, Hon. G. 

W. 295 


. Edwards,E.437. G. 


434. G. O. 418. 
W. 98 
Effendi, Said, 321 
Eginton, E. 546 
Ekins, A. 438 
Eley, C. 640 
Elford, Miss G. C. 
436 
Elger, I. 825 
Eliot, M. 215 
Elkington, T. 297 


Ellerton, J. 418 
Elletson, D. 437 
Ellice, Rt. Hon, E. 
637 
Elliot, C. F. 418. 
Lady C.75. M.L. 
638 
Elliott, C. 665. G. 
A.R. 208. J. 209 
Ellis, C. C, 514. F. 
H. 101. J. 639. 
M. M. 297 
Ellison, C. 418 
Ellman, C,75. F.75 
Elmer, F. 180 
Elton, A. 210 
Elwin, R. B. 512 
Elworthy, W. 640 
Elwyn, R. 298 
Eminson, E. 208 
Emly, H. 435 
Emlyn, Mrs. 661 
Emmett, M. 418 
Enfield, Vise’tess, 
178 
England, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir R. 296 
Erpe, J. 546 
Erroll, Rt. Hon. E. 
C’tessdow, of 215 
Erskine, A. 98. A. 
Lady, 639. Hon. 
Mrs.E.511. Lady 
E. 297. Mrs. H. 
638. T. 640 
Escott, M. S. 549 
Estcourt, G. 416 
d’Esterre, C, V. 547 
Etheridge, M. A. 
297. W.E. 322 
Evans, Capt. C. 99. 
C.R. O. 513. Dr. 
L.545. Ens.W.S. 
321. H.B.433, J. 
438. Lt.-Gen. Sir 
DeL. 637. S.513 
Everard, Mrs, 438 
Ewens, S. 326 
Ewing, Mrs. A. 546 
Exley, Dr. 435 
Eykyn, R. 214 
Eyre, E,212. F. W. 
439. W. 436 
Fagan, G. 511 
Fair, E. 18) 
Falkner, E. D. 323 
Fane, G. E. 513. 
Hon. J.637. Mrs. 
H. E. 74 
Fausbawe, F. 297. 
Maj. H. D. 415. 
Miss E, C. 548 
Farley, M. 297 
Farnham, Rt.-Hon. 
G. C’tess of, 326 





Farquharson, 
F. 550. 
511 

Farr, F. 209 

Faussett, Mrs. G, 
178 

Fawcett, E. 435 

Fayerman, G. 321 

Fearon, E. H. 511. 
S. H. 298 

Featherstonhaugh, 
Mrs. 74 

Feilding, LadyJ.416 

Fell, H. 662 

Fellowes, A. W. D. 
75. F. H. 415. 
G.298. H.B.208. 
J. B. 667 

Fellows, E. 514 

Fendall, E.181, M. 
L. 76 

Fenwick, M. 548 

Ferard, J. 547 

Ferguson, R, W. 75 

Fergusson, J. 276. 
W. 73 

Fermoy, Lady, 178 

Fernandez, Miss 8. 
99 

Ferraby, C. 321 

Fetherston,R,E.180 

Fetherstonhaugh, 
R. P. 180. T. 550 

Ffolkes, H. B. 98 

ffolliott, J. 514 

Field, E. J.549. F. 
103. H. 416 

Fielden, F. M, 551 

Fielding, J. 550. 
Mrs. 323. N, 321 

Fife, J. Earl of, 511 

Fillis, R. 439 

Finch, A. 416. Mrs. 
S. 212 

Fincham, A, 323. 


Col. 
Mrs. H. 


Findlay, B. 8, 545. 
H, 437 

Finney, F. E. 323 

Firth, Adj, H. H.512 

Fisher, E.. 663, F. 
C. 417. L. 639. 
M. 436. §. 546. 
T. 544 

Fitch, S. 321 

Fitzgerald, Ens, L. 
E. 325. J. D.214, 
637 

FitzGerald, W.G. 76 

Fleming, Mrs.T.W. 


415 
Fletcher, J. 639. R. 
99. R. T. 661 
Flewett, J. A. 434 
Fleyer, W. 213 
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Flint, Mrs.W, C, R. 
74 


Floud, M, 296 
Flower, F. 418 
Floyd, T, H. 435 
Fluder, §. J, 214 
Fludyer, G. 435 
Foley, A, A, 208, 
C. 208. C, M. 
208, Hon. Mrs. 
F, A. 74 
Follett, W. 667 
Fookes, S, B, 74 
Foot, A. Cc, 326 
Foote, H. G. 637 
Foottit, §. E. 66) 
Forbes, A. 208, H. 
210 
Ford, C. 663, C. 
H. 640. E. 297 
Forde, H, C, 297. 
Lt.-Col. 76 
Fordham, E, K, 297 
Forrest, Dr. J. 295 
Forster, A. C. 210. 
J. 161, 177, 207, 
432 
Forth, Vise. 76 
Forward, W. 666 
Fosbery, E. G. 640 
Foster, C. E. 322. 
E. A. 179 
Fothergill, Mrs. E. 
436 
Fowell, J. D, 298 
Fowle, W, 323 
Fowler, C, §. 662. 


E. T. 5.415, F. 
W. 181, H. K. 
209 


Fox, C. J. 433, E. 
214. G. I, 666. 
Lt.-Col. S, 549. 
W. 543 

Frampton, L. M. 
180. Maj. H. 639. 

Francis, D. 1.T, 179. 
H. P. 649. J, 207 

Frankish, F. 666 

Fraser, A. W, 208. 
E.212, G,M.665. 
Hon, Mrs, D, 74. 
P. H. 297 

Freeland, P. W. 417 

Freeling, A, 416. S. 
513 

Freeman, C. 639. 
M, 96, T,432 

Freer, W. R, 180 

French, W, J. 666 

Frere, Mrs. H, T. 
511 

Fripp, M. A, 514 

Frigwell, W. 547 

Froome, D. 213 
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Fry, E. D. 181. P. 
549 


Fryer, J. 326, 545. 
H. 211 
Fuggle, E. 417 
Fulcher, G, W. 323 
Fullager, E. 435 
Fuller, C, 322, Mrs. 
215 
Fullerton, Mrs. D. 
296 
Furley, M. C. 417 
Furnell, A, M, 181 
Fussell, Mrs. A. B. 
435. S. J. 487 
Fyler, G. 660 
Fynes-Clinton, M. 
K. 296 
Fynmore, F, A, 75. 
J. 548 


Fynn, H, F. 177 

Gage, A. E. 416. 
Col. 416 

Gaitskell, E. 181. 
W. 433 

Gale, W, H. 550 

Gales, J. F. 75 

Galloway, C’tess of 
74 


Galwey, W. 511 
Games, Mrs. 212 
Gant, S, C, 181 
Gape, Mrs. J, J. 
415 
Gardiner, F, Lady 
209. G. H, 545. 
S. R, 415 
Gardner, E, 179. 
T. K. 514 
Garford, E. 180 
Garland, T, L. 417 
Garratt, L. F, 298 
Garth, F. 76. M. J. 
212 
Garvey, L. A, 416 
Garvock, M. 545 
Garwood, Capt. W. 
434 


Gascoyne, M. A. 
436 


Gavaron, M. M, 323 
Gave, W. T. 75 
Gawler, J. C. 74 
Gee, J. T. 513 
Gem, W. H. 101 
Geneste, Lt. C, P. 
321. 8.546, 
George, C. 551. H. 
513 


Georges, M. A. 210 

Gerrard, A. G. 179 

Gibant, A. 179 

Gibbes, Sir S.0.414 

Gibson, E. 213, Mrs. 
J. 548 


Gibsone, B. W. 513. 
1. 76 


7 
Gidley, L, 416 
Gifford,A.434,F.179 
Gilbard, J, 211 
Gilbert, A. 438,545. 
M.T. 102, W.298 
Gilborne, J. H. 434 
Gill, L.G.513. Mrs. 
212. T. 663. W. 
210, 512 
Gillbanks, M. J, 417 
Gilliatt, S. 179 
Gilling, H. 550 
Gladstone, Mrs. 
Capt. 74 
Glanville, F. B, 214. 
Glen, J. 514, T.73 
Glinn, A. P. 327 
Glover,E.546, L660 
Glyn, G. C. 637. 
M. F, 180 
Goddard, Capt. J. 
324. F.75 
Godden, J. E. 297 
Godfrey, Lt.-Col. J. 
R. 102. Mrs, A. 
211 
Goff, H. M, 514 
Gofton, E, A, 434 
Goldfinch,H.R.417. 
M. L. 297 
Golding, J. 435 
Goldsmid, Y. H. 75 
Goldsmith, Capt, G. 
295 
Goldstone, M. 640 
Golightly, T. G, 416 
Gomez, J. 666 
Gompertz, I. 436. 
L. M. H. 512 
Gooch, M. Lady, 662 
Goodall, J. W. 296 
Goodlake, T. L. 180 
Goodman, M. H. 
433, R, 666 
Goodridge, L, 438 
Goodwin, E. B, 512 
Goody, L, G. 416 
Gosnall, H. 664 
Gordon, C, 418. C. 
C. 513. Dr. A. 
295. Hon, Mrs. 
A,73. Lady I, 415. 
L, C.638. M,A. 
C. 297, T, 208. 
T. E. 179 
Gore, A. K. 638. 
Hon. Mrs, G, 436 
Gorham, G, M. 180 
Goring, M, A, 438 
Gorman, E. A, 415 
Gorringe, G. F, 547 
Gorton, E, 297 
Gosling, Capt. 639 
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Gossip, W. H. 322 
Gott, E, 418 
Gough,H,417, Hon, 
Mrs,178. Mrs.415 
Gould, H. Lady 98 
Gowans, J. 5 
Gower, Mrs. S. 214 
Grace, M. 512 
Grafftey, Miss S. 661 
Graham,J.178. Maj, 
D, C. 662. Ma). 
L,298, R.A. 548 
Grane, G, N. 549 
Grant, 1. 548 
Gray, B, 180. D, 549. 
Ens, F. H, 668. 
J,435. Mrs, E.665 
Gream, R. 660 
Greatheed, Ww. 8. 75 
Green, A. J, 103, 
D.A.75. E,418, 
665. 
101, Mrs. E. 386 
Greenall, R. 180 
Greene, C. 103. Lt. 
O. 418 
Greenbill, C, H,513 
Greenock,Lady,415 
Greenstreet, E, S. 
512, Gen. J. 651 
Greentree, T. 548 
Greenway, E, 549 
Greenwood, C. 
551. H.C.181. J. 
640. Mrs, W. 638 
Greg, E, H.514. R. 
637 
Gregorie, E. M, 436 
Grenville, Mrs, R. 
N. 638 
Gresley, Mrs. 178. 
Mrs. J. M. 178 
Grew, E, C. 102 
Grey, R. W, 637 
Gribble, Capt.H.437 
Grindle, H. J. 297 
Grindon, F, 209 
Griffin, C, W. 75. 
W. H. 297 
Griffith, H. 209. J. 
Ww. 100. P, 664 
Griffiths, H.177, 439 
Griffitte, ,» A L. 415 
Grimshawe, Mrs, C. 
L, 511 
Grimston,Hon.Mrs. 
6 


F. 29 
Grisbrook, W. 664 
Grogan, E. 298 
Grove, C. H, 438, 
Grove-Morris, A,M. 
179 
Grubbe, Mrs, J. E. 


415 
‘Grundy, E, 102 
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Gubbins, M. 99 
Guest, E. 209 
Guitton, J. 102 
Gurney, L. J. 179. 
M.210. Mrs.H.E. 
415. Mrs. W. H. 
415. R.414 
Gutch, G. 513 
Gutbrie,Mrs. J. 415 
Gwyther, C. A. 661. 
E. M. 661. H.M. 
661. J.B. P.661. 
, PB. C. 661 
Gyfford, S. 665 
Habell, E. M. 178 
Hachey, C. A. 96 
Hacker, M. A. 664 
Haggard, M. K.514 
Hakewell, A. 8. 546 
Haldane, E. V. O. 
178 
Hale, E. 996, 436. 
R.H.B.210. T.F. 
512. Ven. M. B. 
177 
Halford, T. 97 
Hall,Dr.J.295. Dr. 
M.56. E.99,637. 
E.E.H.640,. F.T. 
211. G.J.326. J. 
548, 640. M. 298. 
Mrs. 663 
Hallewell, A, 640 
Halliday, G. R. 97 
Hallis, Capt. R. 660 
Halsey, A. 180 
Hambleton, G. 417 
Hames,E.210. J.97 
Hamilton, A. E. K. 
211. F. A. 665. 
H. C. 489 
Hamlin, Mrs. J.434 
Hamlyn, F. B. 209. 
S. 99 
Hammond, E. 666. 
P. D. 180 
Hamond, P. 418 
Hanbury, W.D. 433 
Hancorne, C, C. 75 
Handcock, Capt. 
Hon. H. 511. 
Hon. R. 416 
Hanham, Mrs. T. 
B. 296 
Hankey, Mrs.B.415 
Hanna, W. 545 
Hansen, M. 640 
Harbord, Hon. W. 
180 
Harborne, S. 325 
Harcourt, W. 665 
Harding, S. 415. S. 
J. 97 
Hardinge, Hon. C. 
S. 640 
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Hardman, W. 181 
Hardwicke, M. 99. 


W. R. 416 
Hardy, G. 296. 
Maj. W.639. Miss 
M. M. 212 
Hare, F. 102. H. 
C. 639 


Harford, C. G. 323 

Harkness, E.M.417 

Harley, Dr. 389. J. 
326 

Harman, H. 666 

Harness, Capt. R. 
S. 321 

Harnett, W. 326 

Harries, G. 76 

Harrington, R. 97 

Harris, A.V. D. 666. 
E. 513, 638. E. 
W. 321. F. W. 
417. G.322. J. 
H. 638. R. B. 
215. W.C. 414 

Harrison, E. 213, 
214, J. A. 207. 
J.E.665. M.639. 
M. L. 639. M. 
M. 549, T. 549 

Harrowby, Earl of, 
73 

Harper, J. 98 

Hart, F. F.210. R. 
664 

Harvey, E. K. 639. 
H.L. 297. Lady 
H. E. H. 549. 
Mrs. S.211. R. 
R. 324. S. 414. 
W. 487 

Harward, T. 207 

Harwood, J. R. 438. 
Mrs. H. H. 415. 
R. 298 

Haslam, S. H. 661 

Haslegrave, J. 639 

Hasluck, T. 663 

Hastings, Lady B. 
181. S.M. 514, 
W. W. 548 

Hatch, A. E. 296 

Hautenville, R. W. 
180 

Havergal, E. 418 

Hawden, R. 208 

Hawes, B. 295. B. 
H. 207 

Hawker, J. M. 296 

Hawkes, E. D. 76. 
F. 417 

Hawkins, Dr. H. 
549. E. 662. F. 
514, S. 322 

Hawksley,J.W.659. 
W. 214 


Hawtrey, Mrs.J.W. 
178 


Hay, Lady E, 416 
Hayden, A. 640. C, 
F. 640 
Haye, C. 210 
Hayes,M.435. R.76 
Haynes, C. 325 
Hays, T. 436 
Hayward, J. 663 
Haywood, W. 212 
Hazlerigg, Lady, 74 
Head, R. J. 210 
Headlam, Miss D. 
211. T. E. 74 
Healey, E..178 
Healy, M. E. 436 
Heard, H. 298 
Hearn, J. 666. W. 
E. 659 
Hearsey, Mrs. J. B. 
511 
Heath, H, 102. M. 
438. W. 208 
Heathcote, G. 181. 
Hon.G.415. Lady 
415. Mrs, H. 638, 
Sir G. J. 414 
Heatley, M. A. 665 
Heelas, W. 214 
Heeles, J. 211 
Hellyer,C.W.D.660 
Helmore, J. C. 418. 
M. A. 298. S, 512 
Helmsley, S. C. 76 
Helsham, M. P. 418 
Helyar, H. 180 
Hemer, E. A. H. 76 
Henderson, Capt. 
W. H. 100. M. P. 
513. R.213.T. J. 
514 
Hendley, J. 416 
Heneker, R. W.513 
Henley, Mrs. J. J. 
178. W. C. 664 
Hennessey, J. 210 
Henning, A. T. 178. 
H. 663 
Henry, Lady E, E. 
326 
Henshaw, T. 212 
Hensley, M. A. 663 
Henslow, F. 322 
Henson, J. 102 
Hepher, M. 96 
Herbert, Col. Hon. 
P. E. 73. F. A. 76. 
M. F. M. 414. Rt. 
Hon. S. 637 
Heron, W. C. 417 
Herrick, Capt. B.B. 
513 


Herring, D. T. 435, 
T. B. 547 


Hertslet, C. 99 
Heslington, E. 511 
Heslop, A. 73 
Hewetson, J. 75 
Hewett, H. H. 102 
Heygate, C. 664, 
Lady, 178 
Heyne, Maj. B. 76 
Heyrick, W. 604 
Heys, Miss I. 325 
Hichens, M. M. 321 
Hickey, Capt. W. 
A.G. 96. R. F.418 
Hickman, T. 548 
Hicks, A. F. 76. C. 
F. 416. E. J. 665 
Hickson, J.S.S.513 
Higgins, Mr. F. 661 
Higgs, Mrs. 511 
Highton, A. 298 
Higinbotham,R.181 
Hildyard, J, 295 
Hill, C. 207. Capt. 
J. 660. E. 181. 
E. K. 76. F. M. 
514.J3.C.512,638, 
Lady M. 178. M. 
417. W.S. 548 
Hillas, R. W. 512 
Hiller, Capt. H. 660 
Hilliard, G. 96 
Hillman, A. 637 
Hills, Dr. R. 324 
Hillyar, Mrs. H. S. 
638 
Hilton, W. 209 
Hinchliffe, Miss 98 
Hindley, S. 513 
Hindmarch, L. 438 
Hippesley, Mrs. H. 
74 
Hippisley, A. 96, 99 
Hislop, L. 213 
Hitcheock, J. 321. 
S. G. 298 
Hitchens, A. 640. 
W. 433 
Hoare, H. 323 
Hobart, Hon. F. J. 
638 
Hobkirk, L. J. 74 
Hobler, J. 437 
Hobson, C. R. 179 
Hockin, S. A. 550 
Hodding, A. 435 
Hodge, H. 324. R. 


547 
Hodges, H. 662 
Hodgkinson, S. 417 
Hodgson, C, H.659. 
H. W. 179. T. C. 
326. M. 514 
Hodson, E. 181. 
Maj. C. W. 181 
Hogg, R. R. 639 
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Hoggan, F.M.K.640 
Holbrook, E. 76 
Holcomb, E. 417 
Holder, E. L. 546 
Holdway, C. 546 
Holdsworth, F. 214 
Holland, F. J. 76 
Holligan, J. R. 414 
Holiyer, M. H. 215 
Holman, J. 102 
Holmes, E. 640. G. 
F.514. A.M.180. 
R. 661. W.H.511 
Holmesdale, Visc’- 
tess 296 
Holt, Maj. G. 179. 
W. 547 
Homfray, B.D. 417 
Honey, A. 325 
Hood, Mrs. R. J. 
H296 
Hooper, M. A. 662 
Hope, A. M. 512. 
C.M. 514. G. E. 
Lady 101. Lady 
F. A. 102 
Hopewell, C. 545 
Hopkins, C.C, 514. 
G,. A. 543. T.M. 
181 
Hopper,Dr.R.S. 549 
Hopton, C. E. 295 
Horan, W. 74 
Hornbrook,Col.665 
Hornby, S. 548 
Hordern, E, F. 640 
Horner, J. 180 
Horrocks, G, 297 
Horsfall, E. 297 
Horsford, P. 322. 
W. 214 
Horsley, J. J. 513 
Horstman, J. 418 
Hotham, Lady 101 
Houghton, E. 661. 
J. 549 
Houlton, M. A. 211. 
Mrs. J. T. 296. 
we 74 
Houston, R. 433 
Hovell, H. R. 98 
Howard, Lady A. 
M. F. 74.- Mrs. 
Sil. R. B. 549 
Howarth, Mrs. 415 
Howden, J. 513 
Howe, J. 208 L. 
664, Mr. 437. R. 
U. 662 
Howell, J. 667. M. 
98 
Howes, A. M. 545. 
E. 321. G. 438. 
H. 181. Mrs. 178 
Hoyes, E. 435 
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Hoyland, S. 297 
Hubbard, H. D. 638 
Huddlestone,W.415 
Hudleston, W. 638 
Hudson, A. 661 
Huggins, J. 99 
Hughes,C.E.M.298, 
H. G. 638. J. P. 
547. W.C.75 
Hugo, Mrs. W. 178 
Hulbert, H. 664 
Hull, Dr. R. 661 
Hulton, E. C. 321 
Humble, Miss G.548 
Hume, G. B. 418. 
H.418. J.A.326. 
M. 418 
Humphreys, E. 438 
Humphrys, J. 546 
Hungerford, H. J. 
181 
Hunt, A. 209, 438. 
J.212. J.S. 75 
Hunter, A. E, 179. 
C. T.A.210. E. 
417. H.H. 434. 
Maj.R.F.99. Mrs. 
415. Mrs. N.C. 
213. N.C. 662 
Huntingford,E.638 
Huntley, J. 323 
Hurrell, G. 179 
Hurt, C. A. 639 
Huskisson, Mrs. 550 
Hutchesson, T. 208 
Hutchinson, C. B. 
9298. C.P.E.L. 
98. H.99. M.I. 
324. R. 659 
Hutton, A. 435 F. 
W. 664 
Hyne, Miss 665 
Ibbetson, J. 99 
lliff, E. 324 
Illingworth, H. 323 
Ind, E. R. 178 
Inett, E. 548 
Ingall, A. 664 
Inge, Lady E. E. 97 
Ingles, W. L. 75 
Inglis, A. M. A. 74 
Ingram, H. 415 
Innes, Capt. J. 438. 
J.74 ULt.Jd.J. 
MW’L.511.Mrs.211 
Irby, F. E. 180 
Ireland, J. 659. J. 
S. 437 
Irons, Mrs.W.J.178 
Irvine, Capt. C. C. 
547. Capt.F.210. 
I. 415 
Irving, J. 208. Lt.- 
Col. H. H. 324, 
M. F, 417 


Isaac, M. 209 
Isacke, L. H. 179 
Ives, C. 180 
Jackson, A. W. 99. 
E. W. 417. F.C. 
208. G, E. O. 75. 
J. 435. J. S. 638. 
Lt.-Col. 213. M. 
213. M.A. 639. 
Maj.-Gen. J.295. 
T. 550 
Jamaica, Bp. of 295 
James, E. 415. C. 
C. 514. H.P.181. 
J. 639. R. 100. 
W. 432, 545. 
Jarratt, G. J. 666. 
J. W. 211 
Jarritt, A. M. 666 
Jarvis,J. 214. T.325 
Jeaffreson,C. E. 179 
Jeffreys, Miss J.436 
Jelf, W. E. 610 
Jemmett, S. 100 
Jenkins, S. M. 325. 
W. 659. W.G. 
210. W.T. 214 
Jenner, E.E. V.513. 
W. 547 
Jennins, E. 298 
Jerdan, F. 436; 
Jerves, M. 512 
Jervis, F. 639. G, 
298. L.415 
Jervois, A. C. 416 
Jervoise,Mrs.C.178 
Jex, M. 209 
Jodrell, R. P. H. 97 
Johnson, A. C. 298. 
A. G. 514. D. H. 
213. M.C.H.180. 
Mrs. 324. M. W. 
76. R. A. 210. 
W. 417 
Johnsone, S. 513 
Johnston, M. 661. 
R. 326 
Johnstone;Mrs.214. 
R.G,H.74. W.544 
Jones, A. C. 545. 
A. H.321. C.A. 
439. C. C. 434, 
545. Comm. W. 
G. 181. E. 512, 
544. E.G.C. 179. 
E. H. 325. E. J. 
659. E. M. 298, 
514, E.M. 514. 
F. L. 640. H. 98. 
J. 100, 416, 438. 
J. M. 181. Lt.- 
Gen. Sir H. D. 
637. M.663. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir H. D. 
637. M. W. 434, 


689 


545. Mrs. H.H. 
638. P. 432. R. 
E. 178. R.J.101. 
W. 98, 211 
Jordison, R. 550 
Jordon, C. 512 
Josselyn, S. 212. S. 
J. R. 181 
Jowett, J. 660. J. 
A, 297 © 
Joyce,S. 667. T.437 
Jiffkins, Mrs. E. 550 
Judd, R. R. 103 
Judge, C. C. 74 
Judson, Miss, 436 
Julie, M’moiselle, 
103 
Julyan,Capt. R.434 
Justice, Capt. P. 97 
Kaye, A. H. 514 
Keele, J. R. 325 
Keeling, M. H. 179 
Keith, D. K. F. 180, 
M. 208 
Kekewich, J. F. 416 
Kelly, M. 512 
Kelsall, Lt. J. T. 99 
Kelsey, F. J. 437 
Kemble, Mrs.T.296 
Kemp, E. P. 436 
Kempston, Capt. 
665 


Kempthorne, Mrs. 
4 


66 
Kendall, B. 76 
Keningale, B. 662 
Kenmare, T. Earl 
of, 414 
Kennard, T. 547 
Kennedy, Lady A. 
511 


Kennerley, A. 298 

Kent, Capt. A. H. 
437. Capt. H.76 
G. 666 

Kenyon, M.E. 75. 
Mrs. W. 178 

Keogh, W. 637 

Keppel, Capt. Hon. 
H. 295 

Ker, A. 637. R.639 

Kergrist, Mad. 546 

Kerr, H. A. 433. I. 
M. 640. Lady F. 
511 

Kettlewell, R, 547 

Key, E. C. 322. G, 
214. G. C. 323, 
H. C. 297 

Keys, G. V. 661 

Kidd, R. 210 

Kiddle, A. E. 179 

Kilbie, F. 324 

Kildare, Marchio- 
ness of, 74 
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Kilham, Maj. L, 439 
Kinahan, J. 179 
King, C, W, 181. E. 
179. G. 298, 513, 
638. H. M, 100, 
Hon.G,.210, Hon. 
Mrs.L,178, J.H. 
416. Miss S, 437. 
T. E, 322 
Kingdon, Dr,C.661. 
Mrs. P. A. 511 
Kingscote, Col. N. 
418 
Kingsford, E. 298 
Kingsley, H. 180 
Kinnear, G, 417 
Kinsale, Lady, 178 
Kipling, J. 212 
Kirkby, S. 102 
Kirkman, C. 181, 
E. J. 180 
Kirkpatrick, E. F, 
640, R, 212 
Kirlew, T. 663 
Kite, E. C, 75 
Knapp, E. 215 
Knatchbull, M. L. 


639 
Knight, C. R, 513, 
E.J.76. J.M.209, 
J.T.432, Mrs.E, 
638. P. 549 
Knollys, Mrs, J, E, 
511 
Knott, E, M. 179 
Knox, Capt, A. 210, 
Capt. T. 296, J. 
438. L. 639. M. 
549 
Kuper, A. 666 
Kynnersley,J.T.638 
Labalmondiere, 
Capt. D.W.P. 414 
La Beaume, M, 324 
Labouchere, Right 
Hon. H. 296 
Lack, L. K. P. 179 
Lacroix, M, P, 56 
Levenstein, Chev, 
I, de, 665 
Lahee, E. R. 296 
Laidlay, W. 298 
Laidler, J. 416 
Laing, D. 548 
Lake, Lt.-Col,H.A. 
295 
Lalaing, C’tess de 
415 
Lamb, A.M.640, C. 
99. E,100, F.511 
Lambert, C, F. 550, 
E.E. 640. F. 549. 
H.326 J.J. 666. 
M. A, 324 
Lancefield, J. 98 
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Lane, J.76. L. A.'96 

Langborne, J. 549 

Langham, E. Lady 
101, L. 639 

Langston, L. B.512, 
638 


Lapworth, A,G.297. 
H. J. 297 
Lardy, Col. C. F,323 
Larkin, G, 545 
Latham, L, H. 417 
La Touche, G, 100 
Laundy, J. 436 
Laurie, M. A, 547 
Law, F. M. 298. 
H. T. 96 
Lawes, Mr, Serjeant 
V. 210 
Lawford, A. 76,662 
Lawrence, H. 513, 
J. L. M. 295 
Laws, P, 8. 101 
Lawson, Capt. ¢H. 
545 ’ 


Laxton, M. 214 
Layard, Mr. 389 
Lea, F. S, 296 
Leader, Mrs. W. 178 
Leapingwell, A. 207 
Lear, Mrs. F. 178 
Leary, Miss J. 323 
Leatham, F. 549 
Leckie, E. 549 
Lecky, A. C. 75 
Ledsam, J. 101 
Lee, A, 102. A.P. 
214. E, 546. H. 
C. 178. J. 181, 
512. Miss S. 213. 
R, 640 
Leech, M. 181 
Leeds, E, Lady 211 
Le Fenvre, E. P, 417 
Lefevre, E. 664 
Legg, Mrs. A. 666 
Leifchild, E, 212 
Leigh, A. 416. C. 
666. Mrs. J.101. 
W., H, Lord 511 
Leith, Sir G. H, 513 
Lemon, E, 434. J. 
P,513. Mr. 386 
Lempriere, G. R,640 
Lennard, C, E. 513 
Lennock, A. M. 639 
Leonard, J. 549. 
P. M. 512 
Leslie, E. 416, H. 
G. L. 665 
Lessey, T. 416 
Lethbridge, Miss J. 
663 
Leverett, H. 436, 
5 


43 
Levett, Capt. 416 


Levin, S. B, 543 

Levington, J.H.210 

Lewin, A, D. 549. 
G. H. 547 

Lewington, Mrs.W. 
666 


Lewis, E. KE. 513. 
Mrs. A. O, L.178. 
Mrs, M, 545, W. 
212 


Ley, H. 482. J. H. 


511. W.74 
Liardet, W. 417 
Lichfield, C’tess of 


296 
Liddell, Hon. T. 438 
Lifford, Lord Vise. 
178. Visc’tess 511 
Lincke, C, E. 545 
Lindsey, M. H. 98 
Lingham, E. 98 
Linton, Dr. W, 295. 
R. E, A. 75 
Lister, G, 435, §&, 
J. F. A, 435 
Litebfield, F. 298 
Little, C. M, R.417. 
R. P, 418 
Littlepage, A.M. 96 
Littler, D. F, 324. 
E, 547 
Livingston, F, 212 
Lloyd, A. 514. A. 
M, 639, C. E, H. 
211. E, 96, 181. F. 
L, 417. J.76,211. 
J. Y. 414. M, 100 
Lock, M. E. 436 
Lockwood, H. J. A. 
180 
Lockyer, Co), H. F. 
295 
Loder, H. J, 180 
Logan, W. E, 295 
Lohr, W, L. 550 
Lomax, L.A.8. 210 
Londesborough, 
Lady, 511 
Long, A. 75. A, M, 
439. C. M,. 213. 
Dr. E.323.E, 438. 
M. 549 
Longfield, J. 96 
Longworth, W.208 
Longwortby, W,209 
Lonsdale, A. M, 180 
Loraine, E. 296 
Lord, E, E, 514. W. 
E. 544 
Loscombe, H, C, 75 
Lousada, F, 73 
Love, J. 439. Maj.- 
Gen, J. F. 295 
Loveday, J, 323. A. 
8. 640 





Lovell, F, 436, Maj.- 
Gen, L, B, 295 
Lover, 8S. 276 
Low, A. M‘A, 666 
Lowder, T, G, 326 
Lowe, J. 8, 212. L. 
J. 666. Prof. 276 
Lowndes, Miss S&S, 
323, R. 514 
Lowrie, Maj, C. 98. 
Miss 323 
Loyd, E, 213. Mrs. 
W.J,2 
Lubbock, J, 640 
Lucan, Maj,-Gen. 
G. C. Earl of, 73 
Lucas, B. L, 76. M. 
E, 436. R, 662, R. 
B. 102, T. 661 
Lucas - Shadwell, 
Mrs. W. D. 511 
Luckraft, C. 179 
Luke, J. 660 
Lukin, W, W. 513 
Lukis, J, 438. M, S. 
181 
Lumley, G, 214 
Lumsdale, A, 98 
Lundie, H. 96 
Lushington, Hon. 
A. E. 548. Mrs. 
C.H.74, Mrs.F,74 
Luttrell, C. F, 322 
Lutwidge, R. W, 8. 
73, 177 
Lutwyche, Mrs. 212 
Luxmoore, Mrs. H. 
B. 178 
Lyall, M, S. 76 
Lyddon, R, 327 
Lyon, E. M. 180. 
R, 543 
Lyons, Adm, Sir E. 
73, 295 
Lysons, A. C, 97 
Lyte, A. 214 
Maberly, S. 76 
Macaulay, Col, J.S. 
210 
Macarthur, W, 414 
M‘Cartney, W, J. 
215 


M‘Causland, R,178 
M‘Clure,R.Capt,177 
M‘Crea, J. 324 
M‘Culloch, R. 212 
Macdonald, H, 74. 
Hon, Mrs. 511. 
Lady, 178, Mrs. 
G. V. 178, Mrs. 
W. 208 
McDonald, Lt,-Gen. 
J. 295 
Macdopnell, &. R. 
R. 209. R.G. 295 
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McDougall,G.F.296 
M‘Dowall, Comm. 
J. 547. J. 99 
MacEvoy, B. F. 415 

M‘Evoy, E. 74 
M‘Glew, R. 545 
M‘Gowan, Maj. 433 
Macintosh, E.W.514 
M‘Kean, M. 512 
M‘Kenzie, Dr. A. 
R. 298 
Mackenaie, Hon. A. 
A. 546. J.F.545. 
J.W. 322. Lt. G. 
667. M.547. M. 
L.514. M.M.638. 
Maj. D. 547. R. 
8. lu] 
Mackeson, H. 210 
Mackinlay, Col. J. 
H. 548 
Mackinnon, M. §S, 
548 
Mackworth,Mrs.H. 
296. W. A. 545 
Maclaine, Mrs, 415 
Maclean, Adj.-Gen. 
SirG. 295. J.210 
L. 439 
Macleane, Mrs. C. 
M. 415 
Maclennan, Lt. J.B. 
433 
McLennan, A, 544 
Macleod, Dr. 326 
M‘Master, B. 512 
M‘Mullen, L. 181 
M‘Nab, S. 512 
MeNair, E. 512 
Macnamara, H. 212 
Macneil,Maj. A. 102 
Maepherson, L. J. 
511 


M‘Quire,G.LeC.512 
Mactier, Col. W. 96 
Maddison, J. G.659 
Maddock; Mrs.G.A. 
638 
Maddocks, S. 99 
Madge, C. 549 
Madocks, M. E. 181 
Magnay, Lady, 74 
Mahon, Lady, 178. 
Mrs. P. 415 
Mahoney, J. 640 
Maidstone, Lady C. 
415 


Mainguy, S. M. 417 
Mair, W. 438 
Mais, J. L. 512, 638 
Maitland,A.665. G. 
C. 76. K, M. 298 
Majendie, A. 76 
Major, T. 297 
Makengie, R. 323 
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Maleolm, Lt.-Col. 
D. A. 96 
Malkin, Capt. T.549 
Mallory, D. 324 
Manchester, Duch- 
ess of, 178 
Manley, E. K. 96 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
74 
Mansdell, J. J. 323 
Mant, Mrs. R. 178 
Marden, W. 323 
Marinack, S.E. 178 
Markby, Mrs. S. P. 
436 
Markham, H.P.181 
Marley, L. M. 297 
Marnock, M. C. 547 
Marriot, E. C. 418 
Marsack, G. H. 324 
Marsh, E. 323. J. 


296 
Marshall, E. J. 549. 
E. P, 208. F. 433 
H. W. 298. M.99 
Marten, E. 661 
Martin, D. B. 418. 
F. O. 511. H. 
298. J. 514, 640. 
L. E. 418 P. 
W. 296. S.A. J. 
511 
Martinez, S. G, 437 
Martyn, R. 323 
Marwood, Mrs. G, 
178 
Mason, A. 418. E,. 
A. 324. G. 514. 
M. 214. M. F. 
298. R.H. 514 
Massie, W. H. 543 
Massingberd, 8. L. 
L. N. 75 
Massy, G.W.H. 417 
Mather, R. 326 
Mathew, Mrs. J. P. 
415 
Maton, J. 323 
Matson, W. B. 514 
Matthews,H.U.207 
Maurice, M. 512 
Mavor, H. 417. W. 
H. 546 
Maw, M. 551 
Mawby, E. 550 
Maxwell, H. J. 437. 
J.C. 610. J.H. 
295. LadyH.178. 
P. B. 178, 295. 
W. 179 
May, Maj. J. M. 
102. T. E.74 
Maynard, J. A. 666 
Mayne, E. O. 298 
Maze, C, E. 296 


Meade, A. 76 
Medley, T. S. 97 
Mee, J. C. 639 
Meeson, R. J. 326 
Mein, A. C. 298 
Meir, Prof. 660 
Méjanel, P. 543 
Melbuish, Maj. 8S. 
C. 549. R. P.323 
Mellersh, H. 435 
Mellin, M. L. 75 
Mello, M. H. 321 
Melvill, Rev. H.511 
Melville, Hon. W. 
H. L. 551. M.S. 
639 
Menham, E. N. 437 
Mennie, J. 297 
Menzies, A. 435. 
G. E. A. 514 
Mercer, J. 210 
Merriman, Mrs. T. 
H. 415 
Merritt, M. A. 549 
Mesham, L. E. 177 
Messenger, J. 211. 
Lt. J. H. 322 
Messiter, J. N. 55), 
661 
Metford, E. J. 75 
Methold, H. 100 
Meux, Sir H. 417 
Mewburn, C. 513 
Meynell, BE. 435. 
Meyrick, A. 432. 
Mrs. E. 638 
Middleton, H.R.210 
Midgley, W. H. 514 
Mildmay, Mrs. E. 
H. St. J. 74 
Miles, C. M. 546. 
E.-513 
Miller, Capt. P. F. 
96. C. H. 640. 
J. 209, 436. R. 
W. W. 210. S. 
323.— W. 73. 
Millett, E.660, M. 
514 
Milligan, J. G. 97 
Mills, E. 662. J. 
P. 432, Lady L. 
296. R.99. T.296 
Milne, J. 75 
Milnes, A. 98. Hon. 
Mrs. M. 74 
Milns, Mrs. H. G. 
322 
Milroy, A. R. 76 
Minet,S.L.210. W. 
B. 667 
Mingay, D. L. 321 
Minnett, E. 511 
Minton, S. 436 
Mitchell, C. J. 298. 
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Lt.-Col, J. 417. 
T. 100 
Mitford, W. T. 75 
Mitzkievitch,A. 101 
Mivart, J. E. 213 
Moffitt, J. 550 
Moir, D. 439 
Mold, Mrs. C, J. 74 
Molesworth, Capt. 
W.B. 96. H. 298. 
Molloy, M. D. 178 
Molony, C, P. 180. 
M. 298 
Monckton, Hon, C. 
I, 514 
Moncorvo, M. C, P. 
de, 513 
Moncreiff, G.R. 295 
Money, Capt. J. 95. 
Mrs. H. K. E. 661 
Monkhouse, C, B. 
548 
Monson, T. J. 514 
Montague, Hon, M. 
181 
Montefiore, L, 512 
Montgomerie, Dr. 
W. 660. 1. BE. 96. 
Montgomery, I. E. 
514, Lady C, 415 
Moody, T. H.C. 99 
Moor, S. 97 
Moorat, C. 416 
Moore,A.H.177. C, 
W. 298,415. H. 
660. J. 103. J. 
E. 297. L. 416, 
Lt.-Gen.W.G.295 
Lt.-Gen. Sir W. 
G. 295. Mrs. 638, 
Mrs. J. 666. Mrs. 
W.101. T.B.G, 
181 
Moorhouse, C, 179, 
512 
Moorman, T. 327 
Moorsom, M. 662 
Mordaunt, M. 213, 
Mrs, E. 214 
Moresby, Comm. F. 
513 


Moreton, Lady G. 
417 


Morgan, E. A, 417. 
E.H. 297. H. 638 
H. M.212, 3.435. 
M.A.438. Mrs,C, 


178 
Morrell, J. 101 
Morrieson,J. 8.640 
Morris, E. 551,661. 
F. W. 180. Lt.- 
Col. H.J.511. M. 
E. 640. M.J.75. 
T. 436 








- Morrison, A. 101, 
662. R. E. 513. 
R, J. 512 

Morrish, Mrs.C, 322 

Morse, E. 662 

Morten, J. G. 296 

Mortimer, J. 662. 
Mrs. G.F.W.178. 
T. H. 550 

Mortlock, L. 550 

Morton, K. A. 438 

Mosley, M. D. 99 

Mostyn, Hon. Lady 
296. LadyA. 511. 
M. B. 324 

Mouat, J. 295 

Moullin, Madame 
321 

Moulsdale, T. G.432 

Moult, E. E. 436 

Mountford, T. J.98 

Moxon, E. L. 323 

Mudge, Lt. W. C. 
415 

Muggeridge, Lady 
74 


Mogliston, H. 437 

Muller, M. L, 213 

Mumford, C. 663. 
J. 97 

Munn, H. 215 

Munro, M. 549. W. 
434 

Munster, C’tess of 
511 

Murchison, Sir R. 
I, 56. 

Murdoch, M. H. 
416 

Muriel, E. C. 211 

_Murpby, B. 637. S. 
418 

Murray, Hon.A. 73. 
Mrs. R. 545 

Murrieta, Don. F.L. 
de 437 

Musgrave, I. 179. 
J 


- 97 
Myers, H. 417. T. 
B. 639 
Mylne, J. W. 99 
Mynors, W. B. 639 
Nairne, R. 418 
Naoragi, D. 389 
Napier, J. 514 
Nares, C, 662. J.S. 
433 
Nayler, D. 434 
Naylor, J. 434. R.C. 


640 
Neale, E. 640. S. 
W. 98 
Neal), J. 545 
Neave, Mrs. S. 638 
Nedham, J, 209 
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Nelson, G. 213. J. 
207. M.A, 550 
Nesfield, C. W. 550 

Ness, J. 324 

Nettleton, H. 326 

Neussel, E. D. A. 
512 

Nevile, M. E. 436 

Nevill, L. E. 640. 
R. J. 215 

Newbald, Mrs. R. 
326 

Newbolt, H. Lady 


323 
Newbould,L.A.640. 
W. W. 76 
Newhouse, M. 416 
Newington, E. M. 
179 
Newman, J.G. 435. 
T. 667 
Newsam, Mrs, 548 
Newten, Col. W. 
417. E. J.179 
Nias, C. 98 
Nicholl, E. A. 512. 
Mrs. G. W. 296 
Nicholls, H. A. 438. 
J. 97 
Nichols, E. 215 
Nicholson, G. 327, 
434. J,96. R. 
76. W. 662 
Nicol, W. 544 
Nicolas, G. M. 98 
Nicolle, E. E. 298 
Nightingale,F, 418. 
Mrs, 208 
Nibill, W. 207 
Nisbet, M. 665. R. 
P. 511 
Nisbett, Lady 665 
Nixon, A. J. 661 
Noble, B.W. 548. 
H. N. 512, J. H. 


437 
Nockells, C.W. 327 
Noding, A. 418 
Noel, C. P. 640. 
Mrs. B. 178 
Norbury, C. 550 
Norfolk, J. C. 415 
Norgate, J. T. 297 
Norman, A. H. 179 
Norris, F.543. M. 
A. R. 322 
North, R. 547 
Norton, W. 323 
Norwood, C,M. 297 
Notley, L. J. 639 
Nott, E. J. 178. J. 
439 
Nottidge, G. 210 
Noverre, A. 298 


Noyce, 8. 663 


Nucella, T, 543 

Nurse, W. M. 102 

Nutt, E. E. 547. R. 
75 


Oades, M. A. 298 
Oakes, A. C. 178. 
E. L. 660. H. 666 
Oakley, C. E. 417 
O’ Brien, E. 98 
O'Callaghan, Hon. 
G. 546. T. 436. 
O’Connor, Lt.-Col. 
L. S. 295 
O’Conor, Capt. E. 
N. T.R. 212 
Odgers, J. 103 
Offin, A. 98 
Ogle,J. W. 545, 549 
O'Grady, Hon. K. E. 
H. 180. J.deC. 
544 
Okeden, Mrs. W. P. 
415 
Oldacres, T. 98 
Oldfield, J. P. 546 
Oldham, C. R. 436 
Oliphant, Mrs. 511 
Oliver, E. 436, 548. 
E.S.416. G. 417. 
L. 546. M. 215. 
M.A.513. R.432. 
T. 296 
O'Neal, C. W. 98 
Ongley, Hon. M. H. 
435 


Onslow, D. 660. 
Maj. 181 
Orchard, T. 209 
Ord, D. 99 
O’Rielly, H. 296 
Orger, G. 639 
Orme, G. C. 659 
Ormerod, E. L. 514 
Orr, W. B. 208 
Orridge, R. 547 
Osborn, Capt. S. 
295. L.H. 298 
Osborne, J. F. P. 
296. Lady H. 98 
O’Shea, R. P. 415 
Oswald, E. C. 416 
Outhwaite, T. 178 
Outram, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 295. S.75. Sir 
B. F. 75 
Owen, C. M. 178. 
E.E.416. E.A. 
547. H. D. 640. 
Maj. H.C. C. 179, 
295. Prof. 492 
Owens, J. 665. W. 
S. 100 : 
Oxborough,G.A.324 
Oxley, H. L. 663. 
J, 8. 7a 





Ozanne, M. A. 548 
Page, A. S. 513. E. 
550. J. R. 76. 
R. 93 
Paget, Capt. Lord C. 
295. F. B. 97. 
Lady A. 415, Lt.- 
Col. P. L. C. 76 
Paine, J. 99 
Pakenham, H. R, 
659 
Palk, M. 98 
Palmer, F. 434. H. 
N.100. M. H. 640. 
Mrs. E. R. 326. 
W. G, 415 
Panizzi, Mr. 385 
Papillon, F. 663 
Pappalardo, Signor 
C, 435 


Paramore, R. A, 434 
Park, C. M. 639 
Parke, Rt. Hon. Sir 
3.177 
Parker, C. 548, 663. 
Capt. W. 180. C. 
G, 433. E. 665. 
J. W. 639. L. F. 
298, 415. Mes. 
A. 210; R, 435. 
W. 323 
Parkes, H. S. 298 
Parkinson, C. L. 
432. J. 208 
Parnell, J. 209 
Parrell, J. R. 76 
Parris, Mrs. 436 
Parry, A. 545. E, 
I. J. 433. L. 661. 
Miss A, 212 
Parsons, A. E. 418. 
F. 662. J. 96 
Partington, W. 97 
Partridge, C.A.322. 
Miss, 210. 8.551 
Pascall, P. G. 297 
Pascoe, Mrs. E. 435 
Pashley, E. 438. R. 
177 
Paske, E. H. 416 
Pasley, G. B. 512 
Paterson, W. L. 546 
Patey, E. R. 324 
Patman, G. B. 297 
Patterson, Capt. A. 
75. J.D. 437 
Patteson, C. L. 298 
Pattison, Col. R.665 
Patton, M. 415 
Paul, A. 296 
Payne, A. 416. D. 
B. 512. F.E.76. 
J. 548. M. E.297. 
Ss. W. 213, W. 
213, 214 
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Peachey, Lt, H. 98 

Peacock, Mrs. W. 
296. 8.214 

Peake, J. D. 640. 
R, 298 

Pearce, S. A. P. 547 

Pearson, A. 545. E. 
514. H. 325. J. 
101, 660. M. S. 
75. M. 512. §.326 

Pease, A. 550 

Peche, M. A. 214 

Pedder, J. 432. M. 
Lady, 433, R. G. 
295 

Peel, A. 99, E. Y. 
639. Hon. Mrs. 
C.L. 74. L.A. B. 
417. Sir R. 416 

Peele, A. 99 

Peglar, J. 659 

Peile, D. 297. J. 
H. 550 

Perkins, F. D. 659 

Pell,J.98. M.M.214 

Pelly, E. Lady, 662. 
J. J. Lady, 326. 
T. 432 

Pemberton, F. M. 
8. 179. Mrs. P. 
5ll 

Penn, |. M. 434 

Pennington, F.S.O. 
513 

Penny, H. 100. I. 
101. J, D. 663 

Penruddocke, Mrs. 
C. 638 

Pepper, Lt.-Col. H. 
212 


Perceval, Mrs.S.638 
Percival, S. 418 
Pereira, Capt. 512, 
638. §.415 
Perkins, J. G. 99 
Perrament, Mrs. S. 
325 
Perry,A.544. Lady 
E, 511 
Pester, C. 416 
Petch, Mrs. 326 
Petherick, J. 416 
Petre, O. 100 
Pettiward, R. 177 
Peyton, Mrs. C. S. 
O’R, 208 
Phelips, H. 76 
Phelps, E. 179. W. 
A. 418 
Phibbs, Maj. 414 
Philby, J. 395 
Philips,F.417.G.514 
Philipps, T. W. 100 
Phillimore, Mrs. G. 
296 


Gent, Maa. Vou. 


Index to 


Phillipps, W. P. 546 
Phillips, B. L. 214. 
E. 214,664. F.H. 
75. G. 298. H. 
659. J.435. J.L. 
325. Z.98. Maj. 
R. F. 214, M. P. 
640. T. G. 97 
Phillipson, G. B.321 
Phipps, H. 103. M. 
H. S. 417 
Pickering, J. 436. 
W. 389 
Pickup, J. 551 
Picton, J. 76 
Pierce, M. T. 298 
Pigot, B. 214 
Pike, J. 212 
Pilkington, N. G. 74 
Pillans, B. A. 179 
Pinckard, Mrs, 214 
Piotti, 1. 297 
Piper, M. S. 98 
Piro, Baron, Sir G. 
de, 511, 637 
Pitman, J. 99 
Pitt, Mr. T.326 
Pittar, I. 662 
Platt, M. 322, T. 
D. 416 
Playfair, Lt.-Col. H. 
L. 414 
Plumer, F. H. 298 
Plumptre, M. F. 180 
Plunkett, A. S.S.433 
Pochin, E. N. 640. 
R. G, 76 
Polehampton, H. S. 
75 


‘ 

Pollock, Mrs. G. F. 
511. N.S. 98 
Pomeroy, Hon. M. 

514 


- Ponsford, W. 640 


Ponsonby, Hon. 
Mrs, S. 511.Lady 
L. 178 

Poole, H. S. 95 

Pope, E. A. G. 76. 
M. A. 76. W.H. 
324 

Popham, J. L. 664. 
K. C. 298. L. 
H. 327 

Porch, E. L. 550 

Portal, Capt. 513. 
M.75. Mrs. W. 
511 

Porter, A. A. 214. 
A. F. 297. E.S. 
B. 638. D. 638. 
M.546. R.W.549 

Portsmouth, C’tess, 
178 

Postlethwaite,J.180 

XLV. 


Names. 


Pott, A, 548 
Potter, S. 101 
Potts, R. H. 664 
Pountney, E. B.210 
Powell, A. 638. E. 
208, 664, E.F.C. 
297. E.G.512. J. 
P. 209. Lt.-Col. 
T.3.295. Mrs. B. 
74. T. 638. T. B. 
662 
Power, L. 663. M. 
639. Mrs.K.M.74 
Powis, H. 214 
Powles, A. W. 210 
Powys, E. S. 96 
Poyntz, L. 545 
Praed, L. A. 418 
Pratt, W. 433 
Prendergast, M. 638 
Prescot, C. M. 417 
Prescott, Vice-Adm. 
H. 295 
Preston, A. M. 639. 
Col, J. J. 211. E. 
549. J. 546. R. P. 
512 
Prestwich, J. 99 
Price, M. A.418.R. 
322. S. E.179. T. 
A. 209 
Prichard, C. H.512. 
W. E. 666 
Pride, G. 436 
Pridmore, G. A. 75 
Princep, J. 179 
Pringle, A. D. 514. 
F. 545 
Probatt, W. 549 
Probyn, Capt. G. 100 
Prosser, R. C. 438 
Prothero, E. 98 
Protheroe, E, Lady, 
551 
Pulteney, Mrs. 546 
Purvis, D. 102 
Pycroft, E. 438 
Pye, Mrs. K. J. 178 
Pym, R. R. 76 
Qualtrough, E. 544 
Quin, C. 322. Hon. 
W. H. W. 417 
Quintin, L. C. 547 
Rackham, E. 548 
Radcliffe, E. Lady, 


99 
Radclyffe, W. 212 
Radley, M. A. 181 
Rae, T. 547 
Rainey, Maj. J. 214 
Rainy, M. E. 666 
Raitt, C. M. 323 
Ralfe, J. E. 666 
Ramsay, Capt. G. 

295. Lt. A. 208 


Ramsbotham, C. W. 
548. M. L. 512 
Ramsden, W. 434° 

Ramsey, J. 545 
Ramson, 8.208 — 
Randall, J. L. 640 
Randell, J. 323 
Ranken, Maj. G. 545 
Ransom, R, 326. W. 
10) * 
Ransome, S. J. 326 
Raper, R. 102 
Rashleigh, S. £. 298 
Rathbone, C. 323 
Rauch, Mr. 56 
Raven, J. 101 
Rawlins, M. 209 
Rawlinson, Maj. G. 
H. 213. Maj. H. 
C. 295 
Rawson, E. 436 
Ray, H. 662. M. E. 
662. R. 436 
Rayner, A. 297 
Raynham, Visc. 296 
Rea, G. 181 
Read,Capt.H.E.178 
Reade, A. F. 213. 
Ens. F, 321; 
Reddrop, T. 548 
Redhead, S, 514 
Redington, Sir T. 
637 
Redman, E. A. 437 
Ree, C. 434 
Reed, E. 639. W. 
H. 179 
Rees, C. St. B. 179 
Reeve, T. 208 
Reeves, J. 548 
Reid, R. 547. Sir 
W. 511, 637 
Reilly, J. 637 
Relton, J. R. 433 
Remington, M. 179 
Remmington, F. F. 
512 
Rémy, P. de St. 548 
Renneia, Mrs. 666 
Rennie, G. 666 
Rennison, T.R. 295 
Reynardson, Col. E. 


B. 295. 
Reynell, Lady E. L. 
2g 


13 
Reynolds, A. 666. 
E. P. 101. Vice- 
Adm. B. 295 
Rhodes, W.A. 437 
Ribbleedale, Lady 


511 
Rice, H. 180. Hon. 
Mrs. S. 415. H. 
L. 75. Mrs, C. S. 
511. 8. 637 
4U 





Rich, C. H; I. 181, 
J. 209 


Richardes, Lt. Col.. 
C. 660 


Richards, C,H. 101. 
E.G, 75. E. P. 
418, F. 102. M. 
512 

Richardson, A. 665. 
F. W. 179. H.C. 
512. M. 325. T. 
295. T. L. 549 

Ridler, W. 550 

Ridley, G, 296 

Ridsdale, A. H. 295 

Rien, C, 389 

Riley, J. 665. L. 
512, 

Ringrose, C. 76 

Rippingall, S. F. 
521 


Rippon, J. B, 667 
Risdon, E, 665 
Risk, R. H. 416 
Robarts, A. 544 
Robb, Capt. 418 
Robeck, J. H. E, de 
417 
Roberts, J. A. 212. 
Lt. H, C, 638. R. 
W. 545. S. 393. 
W. P. 180 
Robertson, B. 323. 
C. A. L. 637. E. 
P. 297. J.G. 326. 
P. 659 
Robeson, W. 546 
Robins, Mrs. M. 
436 
Robinson, A. 416, 
662; C. E. R. 179. 
H. H. 327. J. 
548. J.E. D. 181, 
L. De-la-P. 296. 
M. 663. Mrs. E. 
548. R. 543 
Robson, J. 100, 212 
Rochfort, D. 666 
Rodd, S, J. 640 
Rodgett, Mr. 666 
Rodney, Hon. M 
549. Maj. G. B. 


417 
Rodwell, G, 435, H. 
323 


Roeckel, E, 546 

Rogers, A.97. C. 
100. E. M. 214. 
P, 180, S. 326, 
T. P. 325. W. 


513 
Rokeby, H. Lord, 
63 


Rolls, A. H. 298 
Romilly, LadyE.415 
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Rakes, Hon. Mrs. 
. J. E,-549- - 


Roope, Lt.-Gen. B. 
‘102 


Rooper, M. F. 662 
Roper, F. 436 
Rosalie,Madlle. 66% 
Rose, C. B. 179. P. 
661. W. 514 
Rosen, L. de, 298 
Ross, H. 102. J. B. 
213. Miss T. 276. 
M. G, 212 
Rothman, R,W. 549 
Rotton, Capt. J.208 
Rougemont, H. 546 
Row, C, M. 549 
Rowan,Lt.-Gen.W. 
295 
Rowe, G. 298. M. 
98. SirW.C.295, 
639. W.C. 178, 
295. W.S8. 482 
Rowland, Mrs. 211 
Rowlands, A, N,181 
Rowlandson, E, L. 
178 
Rowlatt, T. M. 101 
Royds, G. 545 
Rubie, J. 211 
Ruddick, W. 211 
Ruddle, E. 210 
Ruddock, 8S, 213 
Rufford, P. 544 
Rumsey, E.298,321. 
J. 437 
Rusbridger, Mrs. J. 
74 
Rusden, J. 638 
Rush, Capt. 
M. A. 417 
Rushworth, F. 74 
Russell, G. 327. I. 
544. Lady E.638. 
LadyR.639. Lord 
J.637. Lt. J.435. 
Mr.276. R.J.208. 
W, 97 
Rust, J. 74 
Rutherford, J. 75 
Rutter, L. M. 548 
Ryland, F,545.J.433 
Rynd, W. R, 512 
Sadler, M. A. 418. 
S. 417 
St.Aubyn, J. M. 298 
St. Clair, Mrs. J. L. 
638 


435. 


St. George, A. 102. 
Col. J. 295. E. S. 
Comtesse de, 211, 
W., son of, 323 

St. John, E. B. 544 

Saltmarshe, Mrs. P. 
638 


Salmon, E. ‘A. 417. 
3.73. W.P. 297 
Salter, M. 181, T. 
436 | 
Salvin, D. 438 
Sams, O.. J. C. 511 
Samson, G. W. 546 
Sandeman, A.G.513 
Sanders, R. M. 550 
Sandes, M. C. 665 
Sandford, Ven, J. 
639 
Sandon, F, E. 324. 
M. 550. Vise. 74 
Sandwith, Dr. H. 
637. H.295. M. 
297 
Sandys,Capt.T.214. 
Mrs. E, 638 
Sangster, A. J. 434 
Sarjeant, G. E. H. 
101 
Sartoris,Mrs. J.415 
Saumarez, N, 210 
Saunders, J. 99. S. 
A. 549. T. W.74. 
W. 435 
Saurin, Mrs, M.A. 
51) 
Sausse, M. B. 178 
Sauvage, R. C, 326 
Savage, J. H. 438 
Savile, Hon. Mrs.A. 
415 
Saville, Mrs. M, 323 
Savory, W. H. 511 
Sawyer,C. R. J.414. 
E, F. B. H. 298. 
G. 513 
Sayer, Capt. F, 417 
Scarlett, Hon.P.177 
Scharf, G. 610 
Schetky, C. M. 416 
Schofield, J. R. 76 
Scholefield, J. 102 
Schow, E, 101 
Schreiber, S. 546 
Sconce, C. C. 208 
Score, E, 327 
Scott,Capt.G.B.660. 
C. A. J. 667. C. 
417. ©. B. 297. 
D. 547. G. 97. J. 
414, 638, J.S.73. 
K. M. 640. Lady 
638. M.J. S. 179. 
S. M, A. 514 
Scovell, E. A. 640. 
Gen, Sir G. 637 
Seratten, E, 416 
Scratton, J. 416 
Scrutton, J. 32) 
Scudamore,C.J.324 
Scully, F. 416 
Sculthorp, Mrs. 545 


Seafield, L. C’tess. 
of, 417 
Seagrim, L. J. 545 
Seale, E. H. 178 
Secretan, C. E, 662 
Segrave, J.C. 212 
Selby, P. 180. W. 
433 
Selfe, H. 514. H. 
S. 637 
Sellick, C. E. 323 
Selwyn, Mr. 638 
Seward,Maj.E.T.95 
Seymour,B.297. C. 
209. Capt. G. H. 
295. E. E. 666. 
Vice-Adm. Sir G. 
178 
Shadwell, C. 
Mrs. L, 415 
Sharman, A. H, 434 
Sharp, G. 437. W. 
437 
Sharpe, E, 326, H. 
177. J.418. J.W. 
214. M.C. 98 
Sharpin, H. W. 298 
Sharples, T. H. 214 
Sharwood, T. 98 
Shaw, C. 178. C.J. 
513. G.179, 418. 
J.A.deB.662. M. 
322. R.96. T.A. 
100. W. 181 
Shearburn,W.J.512 
Shearm, E, 325 
Sheldon, W. 551 
Shelton, T. 326 
Sheppard, C. 435. 
E. 416. S. 519. 
W. 207 
Sherbrooke, K, 
Lady, 667 
Sheringham, J, T. 
546 : 
Sherman, G. 96 
Sherwood, C. 321. 
R. S. 210 
Shields, J. 181, W. 
T. 415 
Shipley, M. 548. R. 
Y. 180 
Shirley, A. 103. C, 
209 
Short, J. 179 
Shout, R, H. 75 
Showers, Capt. C. 
L. 418 
Shrimpton, C, 227 
Shugar, Mrs. J. 178 
Sibthorp, G. T. W. 


178 
Siddall, H. 664 
Siddons, H, E. 546 
Sidney, A. 514 


322. 








Sillery, C. E. 75 
Sillifant, C. W. 514 
Silvertop, Hon. Mrs. 
Sil 
Simeon, Lady 74 
Simmons, Lt.-Col. 
J. L. A. 296. W. 
S. 102 
Simons, J. 511 
Simpson, C. 103, 
C.T.110. Gen. 
Sir J. 177. W. 
W. 325 
Sinclair, Hon. J. 
322. N. H.M. 
100 
Singleton, Maj. 298 
Sinkler, M. J. 96 
Sinnock, 8.326 
Sissmore, C, 210 
Sivewright, C. S.208 
Sivrac, C. A. G. 667 
Skeffington,A.H.99 
Skelton, E. 662 
Skepper, W. B. 326 
Skinner, G, R. 548 
Lt. W. D. 435. 
M. A. 545 
Skipsey, A. 102 
Skipwith, F. R. E. 
544 
Skirving, W. 324 
Skrine, A. J. 663 
Skurray, F.214. J. 
A. 208 
Skyes, C. 181 
Slade, J.438 
Slater, A. 179, 324. 
W. 417 
Slaughter, C.J, 514 
Slaytor, J. 665 
Sleeman, E. M. 639. 
Maj.-Gen. W. H. 


295 
Sleigh, C. S. 550. 
Gen. J. W. 295 
Sloman, L. M. 180. 
T. M. 178 
Slye, Miss E. 100 
Small,D.664. W.417 
Smalley, Miss S, 97 
Smalipiece, M, 297 
Smalpage, F.E. 74 
Smart, A. 546, G. 
178. J, C. 212 
Smelt, E. 75 
Smith, A. 298, 821, 
434. A. B. 545. 
A.G,418. A,T. 
97. C. 322, Capt. 
512. °C. F, 544, 
E, 98, 514, 638. 
E. A. 417, 638, 
E. J.209. E, R. 
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J. 102. H. 179, 
548, H. Cc, 211. 
H. G. 324. H. 
M. 178. I, 325. 
J, 298, 438, 659. 
J.W. 295. L.512. 
Lt.-Col. J. W. 8. 
416. M. 436. M. 
A. B. 546. Miss 
S. 321. Mrs, E. 
664. R. 637. S. 
75,298, S.B.514. 
T. 436, 664. T. 
J.R. 209. W.546. 
W. H, 208. W. 
R.C, 637. Widow 
10] 
Smithe, H. R. 212 
Smithwick,Miss212 
Smyth, J. 638. M. 
H. 97. R. 101. 
8.416. S.G. 297 
Smythe, C. F. 76 
Smythies E. H. 96 
Snodgrass,Maj.437. 
Maj. J. 324 
Snow, A. M. 297. 
T. 640 
Soames, E. 640 
Sole, W. 436 
Soley, W. 438 
Solly, E. R. 417 
Solomiac, J. F. 665 
Somerset, Duke 637 
Somerton, Mrs. 327. 
Vise, 640 
Somerville, H. M. 
547 
Soper, Miss 662 
Sotomayor, Duke of 
212 
Soucy, Vicomte de 
Fitte de 416 
Soulsby, C. P. 75 
South, M. 214 
Southern, E. 514 
Spackman, K. 548. 
R. 665 
Span, A. 416 
Sparke, G. Y. 438. 
J.A. 76 


Sparkes,S.438. W. 


J. 416 
Sparrow, C. R. 438. 
Mrs. B. 296 


Spedding, E. F. B. 
639. Mr. 57 

Speller, Mr. 434 

Spence, F. 102. H. 
F. 666 

Spencer, H.551. M. 
98. Mrs. A, 325. 
ae. C. V. 51). 


665 
297. F. 180. G. Sperling, H. 663 


Spicer, 8. E.. 76 ~ 
Spiers, R. 213 
Spittey, A. 660: 
Spofforth, E, 181 ~ 
Spottiswoode, H.C. 
519. 
Spurgeon, C, H. 415 
Spurway, A. 435 
Squirrell, M. 660 
Stace, G. 438 
Stackhouse, J. 298 
Staff, J. R. 133 
Staines, R. 214 
Stamp, E. 435 
Stanborough, A. W. 
199 
Standert, R. 546 
Stanhope, W.S. 416 
Stanley, Capt. E.\75. 
J. 640, 666. Lord 
637. S. 435. S.S. 
437 
Stannah, S. 178 
Stannard, A. 665 
Stanton, H. G. 433 
Stark, A. D. 329. 
T. 161 
Starkey,J.75. 8.639 
Startin, F. J. 416 
Staunton, P. 321 
Stead, H. 666. M. 
J.435. S. 179 
Steadman, C. 102 
Stedman, W. N. 179 
Steedman, A. 418 
Steel, J. 549. R. H. 


325 
Steele, E. L. 417 
Steen, J. 297 
Stephens, A. J. 74. 
Mrs. W. 663. S. 
207. W. 663 
Stephenson, A. 98. 
J. 512. S. 438 
Stepney, Lt.-Col.A. 
S. 295 
Steuart, J.H.A. 180 
Stevens, A. 102. E. 
665. H. J. 100. 
J.208,549. M.438 
Stewart, A.181,295. 
D. 414. E. 97. 
H. 548. H.A.435. 
Hon, Mrs. W. G. 
434. J. 417. M. 
E. 512, 513 
Strickland, R. 
514, W. 438 
Stirling, C. 181 
Stobard,E.R.M.550 
Stoddart, L. 323 
Stogdon, E. 512 
Stoker, M. 639 
Stokes, Capt. J. L. 
298. R. 211. 


A. 


Stokoe, F. 181 


* Stone, E. 395, 513. 


5.414 
Stoneman, J. 550 
Stones, Maj. 214 
Storer, Capt. T. W. 
321 
Storr, C. 439 
Storry, W. L. 544 
Story, F. E. 639 
Stovin, A. E. Lady, 


550 

Stradbroke,  Rt.- 
Hon. C. M. C’ tess 
of, 215 


Straith, S. 550 

Straker, W. 214 

Strange, Maj. H, F. 
295. T.436 

Stretch, E. B. 214 

Strickland,A.C.417. 
E. 75 

Stringer, C. 211 

Strong, R. 433 

Stroud, M, 297. J. 
297 

Strutt, J. F. 550. 
W. 393 

Stuart, D. 76, 103. 
J. 439 


Studd, Mrs. 178 
Studley, A. M.S,181 
Sturge, A. T. 661 
Sturt, Col. W. M. 
N. 321 
Stutter, C, 437 
Style, M. 512 
Sugden, Hon. Mrs. 


F. 74 
Sullivan, E. A. 664. 
H. T. 181 
Summers, A. L. 180 
Sutcliffe, J. 660 
Sutherland, Dr. N. 
661. Lt.-Gen.W. 
295. F. 639 
Sutton, L, M. 435 
Swaby, M.C.M.514 
Swain, C. S. 438 
Swanson, A. 74 
Swaysland,M.A.513 
Swete, H. 180 
Swift, R. L. 414 
Swinburne, E. 98 
Swinny, G. S. 639 
Sydney, E. 415 
Syer, M. A. 101 
Sykes, S. 75 
Sylvester, S, A. 180 
Symonds,Capt.513. 


D.7 

Tait, C. 438. C, A. 
547. F.A. M. 547. 
Mrs, 296, 436. M. 
$.551, S.E.C438 
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Tancred, Lady, 638 
Tappenden, J. 550 
Tasker,Capt.J. 436. 
J. 639 
Tate, S. 208 
Tatham, H. E. 179. 
W. 437 
Tattersall, W. A.416 
Taunton, M. A. 548 
Tayler, H. E. 417 
Taylor, A. J. 415. 
E. 101, 513. F. 
H. 1. 512. H. B. 
209. J.211, 212. 
J. 5. 416. J. P. 
549. J. R. 295. 
L. H. 638. M. 
324, 664. Mrs. 
435. S. W. 296 
Teesdale, Capt. C. 
C. 295. H. 210. 
Lt. C. C. 637 
Telford, B. J. 663 
Tempest, J. 639. 
S. 212 
Temple, C. 
Mrs, S. 415 
Templeman, C. 214 
Templer, Mrs. J. 
G. J. 74 
Tennent, H. L. 180. 
R. N. 667 
Terrey, F. R. 666 
Tharpe, M. 547 
Theed, C. A. 550 
Thellusson, C. 326, 
434. Hon. S.M. 
A. 514. S.74 
Thelwall, R. B. 178 
Thickins, J. 432 
Thirlwall, Mrs. T. 
J.74 
Thomas, A. A. 418. 
E.661. E.J.181. 
F. W. 544. H.S. 
638. M.S. 298. 
R. W.99. W.97 
Thompson, Capt. H. 
L. 295,637. E.D. 
295. M.A. 512, 
N.437. Mrs.C.F. 
296. R.639. S. 98. 
S. F.436. 8.8.75 
Thomson, B. 208. 
G.M.76. H.T.432. 
J.B.513. L.G6,638 
S. 415, 547 
Thornhil, C. 180 
Thornhill, Miss, 179 
Thornton, Col. H. 
436. E. M. 548, 
H.76. J.214. Sir 
W. 511, 637 
Thorold, E.550. M. 
S, 640 


295. 
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Thorpe,A.M.B.179. 
M. J. 387 
Thursby, F. 417 
Thynne, F. M, 211 
Tibbits, F. 74 
Tidswell, R. 664 
Tilly, B. 76 
Tilson, M. M. 209 
Tindal, H. 181. T. 
664 
Tinney, E. 438 
Tisdall, Capt. A.512 
Toke, F. L. 665 
Toker, E. C. E. 178 
Tolcher, F. A. 638 
Toll, H. L. 74 
Tombs, W. 102 
Tomkyns, W. 97 
Tomlinson, G. 512. 
Mies J. 321 
Tompsett, J. 297 
Tompson, J. N.326 
Toplis,E.664. J.98 
Torr, J. 323 
Torrens, R. R. 637 
Tottenham, C. 511 
Touche, P. la, 322 
Towzeau, Lt. C.102 
Tower, G. M. 666 
Towner, W. 435 
Townley, C, 665 
Towns, T. 212 
Townsend,A.C.549. 
R. L. 432. R. W. 
97. 8. C.512. T. 
549. W. 102 
Townshend, Dow. 
Marchioness,416. 
G.0.295. Lord J. 
295. W. 660 
Traill, R. V. 545 
Tranter, G. 209 
Travis, J. W. 637 
Trego, W. B. 212 
‘Tremenheere, H. S. 
639 
Trenow, H. 665 
Trevelyan, Lt.-Col. 
433 i 
Trevor, Mrs. E. S. 
R. 296 
Trickey, S. 551 
Tripp, H. E. 514 
Tritton, M. 513 
Trivulzio, Marq. of, 


549 
Trollope,Col.C.295. 

J. A. 214 
Trotter, M. 213 
Troubridge, Col. Sir 

T. St. V. 179 
Truro, Lord, 74 
Truscott, G, F. 75 
Trye, E. 417 
Tryon, Mrs, R. 74 


Tuck, Lt. A. M. 321 
S. E. 180 

Tucker, E. J. 298. 
J.L. 297. M.A. 
99. T.T.97. W. 
E.435. W.R.178 

Tucker - Edwardes, 
W. 432 

Tuckett, S, I. 208 

Tudor, H, A. 295. 
S. 640. 

Tunney, E. M. V. 
513 

Tupp, A. P. 640 

Turner, A. 181. A. 
W. 514. Capt. H. 
W. 545. Capt. R. 
210. C. H. 547. 
C. W. 434. E. J. 
414. E. P.514. F. 
M‘C. 433. G. 101, 
298. H.E. H.548. 
Lt.-Col. W. W. 
295. M. 179. M. 
S. 418. Mrs. F.C, 
P.511. Mrs. J.74. 
Mrs. J.T. 415. S. 
F. 208. W. C. 96 

Turnor, T. 324 

Turnour, Mrs. E. E, 
415 

Turton, Comm. J. 
663 


Tuson, E. 513 
Tuxford, W. T. 323 
Twaites, J. 74 
Tweed, C. 298, H. 
W. 416 
Tweedie, T. 97 
Twemlow, E. 512 
Twigg, E. 321 
Twiss, G. J. 97 
Twining, F. M. 416 
Twynam, E. 435 
Twysden, L. 418 
Tyacke, J. 180 
Tydeman, F. W.662 
Tyler, C. 417. H.G. 
418. Mrs. C, 661. 
P. 548 
Tynte, Mrs. K. 296 
Tyssen, Mrs. J.638. 
W.G. T. 212 
Urlwin, P. W. 101 
Urmston,Comm.W. 
B. 416 
Urquhart, H.S.181. 
Lt. H. J..96 
Usher, J. 548 
Ussher, M. 326 
Uthwatt, Mrs.H.A. 
210 
Valentia,Rt.Hon.F, 
C. Visc’tess, 324 
Valiant, G. B. 434 


Valparaiso, Marq. of 
663 


Valpy, G. C: B. 416 
Vance, F. D. 550 T. 
663 


Vandeleur, A. 298 
Vander Mast,H. 546 
Vassall, R. L.G. 640 
Vaughton, R. D. 99 
Vavasour, Hon. 
Lady, 415 
Vedova, F. G. 513 
Venables - Vernon, 
Hon. W. J. 295 
Vernet, S. du, 548 
Vernon, Hon. Mrs, 
W.B. W. 296. L. 
T.F. 296. Mrs. E. 
H. 178 
Vereker, Hon. Mrs. 
296 
Verral, C. 514 
Vicars, Col. W. H. 
640 
Vick, J. 210 
Vidal, A. J. 75 
Villiers, Hon. Mrs. 
214. Hon. Rev. 
H. M. 414 
Vinall, B. 546 
Vincent, M. 99. P. 
321 
Vismes, la Comtesse 
de, 324. J.S.de,97 
Vitelli, G. W. 75 
Vivian, Miss E. 97 
Vorosmarty, M. 97 
Vowe,A.297.T.211. 
T. W. 297 
Wade,M.A.297.W. 
J.P.¢98. W.T.297 
Wadeson, C. 547 
Wafford, J. 100 
Waghorn,C.J. 179. 
H. 323 
Wagstaffe, Mrs.661. 
W. G. 418 
Wainhouse, R. 437 
Wainwright, G. W. 
R. 416 
Waistell, Miss, 545 
Wait, D.G. T. 98. 
Mrs. H. 665 
Wake, S. 551 
Wakefield, B. 513 
Waldron, M. H.180 
Wales, D. 637 
Walford, W. 432 
Walker, A.75.C.L. 
436, E. 211, 416. 
G, G. 639. J. 547, 
665, M. 546. P. 
M. 180 
Wallace, J. A. 180 
Wallerstein, E. 666 
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Wallington, Mrs. 
511 


Wallis, A. 73 
Walmesley, Mrs.W. 
G. 296 


Walmisley,T.A.322 

Walpole, Mrs. 415. 
Rt.Hon.S.H.295. 
R. 417, 659. Rt. 
Hon. S. H. 296 

Walrond, Hon. Mrs. 
511 : 


Walsh, Mrs. G. 178 

Walter, G, 322.J.E. 
638 

Walters, E. 298,437. 
W. 514 

Walton,C. 662, Lt.- 
Gen. W. L. 414 

Wanklyn, J. H. 416 

Wappenhans, C, F. 
178 

Warburton, Ven. C. 


432 
Ward, A.209. C.76. 
Capt. W. 548. E. 
208. E. 208. G.97. 
H.N.418. J.324 
Warde, Col. E. C. 
637. Mrs. W.415 
Wardell, J. 322. T. 
211 
Warden, T. 662 
Waring, Capt. 513. 
E. S. 660 
Wark, D. 295 
Warlters, H. 99 
Warner, F.210. J. 
179. Maj. W. K. 
434. R. 550 
Warre, A. 326. R. 
H. 211 
Warren, Adm. Sir 
J.B. 295. E. 215. 
J.C. B.432. J.S. 
418. 640. S,296 
Warwick, C’tess of 
178. J. 666 
Washbourne, E. E. 
323 
Wasse, Cap}. 545 
Waterlow, A. C, 436 
Waters, E. 76 
Wathen, N. 662 
Watling, M. 210 
Watman, P. 207 
Watson,A.98, E.75. 
Lady 638. M.210. 
S.H.6€5.W.G.610 
Watters, C. 295 
Watts, C. 417. R. 


A. 76 

Waugh, G. 322. F. 
J. 415 

Way, E. F. 418 
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Weaver, F. 76 
Webb, E. 180. J.75, 
179. Mrs. 213. P. 
638. S. 663 
Westbrook, M. 213 
Webster, A. 639. E. 
326,437. M.J.547 
Wedderburn, J. 417 
Wedgwood, J. 438 
Weeks, E. 437 
Weight, J. 660 
Weir, J. 98. L. A. 
664. Mrs, 438 
Welch, J. 213 
Wellesley, Capt. G, 
G. 295 
Wells, E. H. 179. 
F. 544. Mrs. E, 
547. R. 640 
Welsby, J. 100 
Were, S. L. D. 512 
Wertheim, B. 323 
West,M.665. R.213. 
W. M. 435 
Westall, W. M. 180 
Westmacott, A. K. 
211 
Westmorland, 1.664 
Weston, L. 325. M. 
101 
Wetherall, Col. E. 
R.637. Maj.-Gen. 
G. A. 295 
Wethered, T. 545 
Wetherell, R.A. 660 
Wetten, G. W. 435 
Wetton, J. W. 179 
Wharneliffe, Rt. 
Hon. C. E M. 
dow. Lady 663 
Whateley, C. 512 
Whately, E. 640 
Wheeler, A. 432 
Wheldon, S. 210 
Whewell, C. 210 
Whichcote Sir T. 
514 
Whinfield, E. A. 297 
Whitaker, C. 321 
White, A. 178, 548. 
C. 99. E. 324, 
327. E. J. 661. 
F. G. 179. H.551. 
1. 549. J. B. 661. 
M. 546. Maj. F. 
665. Mrs.E.101. 
R. M, 181 
Whitehead, K. 418. 
Mrs. J. 296 
Whitehouse, L. M. 
437. M. G. 120 
Whiteley, M. 661 
Whitford, H. 296. 
R. W. 76 
Whitman, F, 76 


Whitmarsh, E. 181. 
J. 418. M. J. 180 
Whitmasb, E. 546 
Whitmore, E. 324. 
M. M. 415 
Whittaker, E. 214. 


H. 75 
Whittell, M. A. 211. 
W. H. 547 
Whittingstall, E. F. 
546 


Whittington, G. 99 
Whittle, Mrs. 664 
Whyte, A. J. 638 
Wickens, S. 209 
Wickham, Mrs.C.N. 
324 
Wigan, A. 180 
Wigg, J.S. 75 
Wiggin, T. 325 
Wighton, A. 326 
Wight, W. 181 
Wigram, E. 97. 0. 
97. W.K.514 
Wikins, J. 512 
Wilberforce, H. W. 
437 
Wilbraham, Miss E. 
211 
Wild, G. 549 
Wildash, H. F. 327 
Wildbore, F, 297 
Wilde,E.A.74. Hon. 
Mrs. T. M.C.415 
Wilder, C. P. 665. 
F. A. Lady, 214 
Wildey, A. 511 
Wilkin, H. 211 
Wilkins, A. 98. J. 
512, 660. R.326 
Wilkinson, F. 548. 
1.418, 1.C.J.548. 
J. 209, 439. J. R. 
102. J. W. 210. 
L.512.L.C.H.181 
M. 514 
Willans, J. W. 74 
Willcock,F.J.A.513 
Willcox, Capt. J. 
295 
Willes, L. 639 
Willesford, H. M.B. 
10) 
Willett, M. 417 
Williams, A. K. 181 
C.662. E.V. 416. 
G.E.180. H.549. 
H.E.T.638. H.S, 
416. J. 327, 547. 
J.D.416. M.662. 
M. J. 326. M.S. 
417. Mr. J. 327. 
Maj.-Gen. W. F. 
295, 637. Maj.- 
Gen,Sir W, F, 295 
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Williamson, M. S. 
640. O. J. 640 

Willion, E. F. 548 

Willis,A.99.E.1.298 

Willock, F. G. 512 

Willougbby, L. R, 
436 


Wills, T. M. 212 
Wilmere, S. F. 415 
Wilsmore, E. P. 661 
Wilson,C.298. C.H, 
415. F.298. F. J, 
C. 416. H. 513, 
J.97. L.J. 660,. 
Lt.-Gen. T. 550, 
M. 100. Mrs. E, 
S. C. 638. Mrs. 
F.M. 74. R. 210, 
W. 436, 512 
Wilthew, C. 177 
Wiltshire, T. J, 394 
Wily, Capt. H. W. 
513 


Winch, E. 665 
Winchester, Marq. 
of 181 
Windeatt, J. 434 
Windle, W. 180 
Window, J. E. 209 
Windsor, E. C. 416 
Wing, E. 662 
Wingrove, H. 660 
Winnall, T, 211 
Winnington, A. S, 
326 
Winsor, S. 662 
Winstanley,A.J.76 
Winter, 6. W. 639 
Winton, E. C. P. de 
639 
Wintour,Mrs.F.511 
Winwood, H.H, 639 
Wise, Mrs.R.S. 511 
Witney, H. J. 637 
Witt, W. 323 
Witton, D. W. 210 
Wodehouse, A. 662, 
Lord 637 
Wogan, R. 637 
Wolff, Miss 101. M. 
J. 667 
Wollaston,C. J. 664, 
Mrs. G. B. 638 
Wolley, E. 639 L. 
M. A. 209 
Wolrige, P. M. 513 
Wolryche, S. 665 
Wolstenholme, E. 


439 
Wombwell, E, Lady 
548 


Wood, A. 180 B. 
102, 208. E. 179. 
G. H. 662. H. 8S, 
76. H. W. 98, 








P. S. 433. R. 547. 
W.2ii 
Woodcroft, J, 550 
Woodgate, F. 215 
Woodifield, E. 436 
Woodley, C, H.549 
Woodman, H. 550. 
J. L. 325 
Woodmass, 
H. 99, 210 


Hon. 


Woodroffe, T. H. 
663 


Woods, A. M. 639. 
E.J.213. M. 213. 


W. 664 
Woodward, J. M. 


513. Mrs. F. 511. 


T. 438 
Woolecombe, F. P. 


660 
Woollett, J. M. 547 
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Woolmer, J. N. 418 
Woolridge, M. 512 
Wootton, Mrs, 213 
Wordsworth, J. 418 
Wormald, A. 214 
Worrell, S. 667 
Worth, S. S. 666 
Worthington, T.K. 
545 
Wotton, J. D. 325 
Wragg, W. M. 99 
Wray, Miss J. 437. 
Mrs. W. 638 
Wren, L. H. 415 
Wright, Comm. P. 
98. E. L. 415. 
Gen. G. 545. H. 
659. J. 102, 210, 
295. J. M. E. 76. 
J.N.98. M.J.435. 
R.321. 8.298. T. 


S. 435. W. 207, 
325, 434 
Wrigley, J. 214 
Wyatt, A. 181. G. 
544. J. 660. S. 
A. E. 98 
Wybergh, C. T. 660 
Wylie, E. E. 638. 
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THE 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 


OF THE 


COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM. 


BY ROBERT SURTEES, 
OF MAINSFORTH, F.8.A. 


The character of Mr. Surtees as an Historian is fully established. 
In archeological investigation and appreciation of the beauties of 
nature he is equal to the learned Dr. Whitaker, the historian of 
Whalley; whilst in poetic fancy and playfulness of thought he may be 
compared to his friend Sir Walter Scott. The best monument to his 
memory was the establishment of the Surtzzs Society, founded chiefly 
Yy his friend and coadjutor the Rev. James Ratneg, the Historian of 

orth Durham. 


Mr. Surtees’ History contains 81 Engravings, executed at an un- 
limited expense. The Landscapes are by the inimitable Turner, R.A. 
Mr. Glover, the Rev. Edward rae Rat. and Edward Blore, Esq. the 
eminent architect. The Architectural and Monumental Subjects were 
drawn and mostly engraved by Mr. Blore; who also produced the 
_ of the Seals of the early Bishops of Durham, &c.: these form 

eautiful illustrations, almost unique in their kind, and prove the 
high state of art possessed by the Seal Engravers of the Middle Ages. 


The Smart Paper Copies of this Work are not to be purchased 
complete, the First Volume being wholly sold off. The Second, 
Third, and Fourth Volumes may now be had at 31. 3s. each, being 


half the original price. 
‘ A few copies on LARGE PAPER, in 4 vols. Royal Folio, with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates, may still be had for 251. a set, the 
original price having been forty guineas. 


Vols, II. III. and IV. of the Large Paper may be had separately, at 
51. 5s, a volume, originally published at 10/. 10s. 


This is one of the most valuable of modern county histories, and will 
shortly become a very rare work. 


Gentlemen possessing the early volumes are respectfully requested to 
perfect their sets. 


Apply to Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street, 





pletion of ‘the History of North Durham. 
Just published, in folio, the Second arid Concluding Part of 
The History and Antiquities of North. Durham, 
as subdivided into the Shires of Reems toleea: and Bedlington, which, frem.the Saxon 
* “period. until the Year 1844, constituted ‘Paréels of the County Palatine of Durham, but 
are ‘now. united to the County of Northumberland. With numerous Engravings, &c. 
(Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland.) : 
; By the Rev. JAMES RAINE, M.A., 

Rector of Meldon, and Librarian to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, &c. 
London: Published by John Bowyer Nichols and Sons ; and George Andrews, Durham. 
Prices of each Part—Large Paper, 6/. 6s.; Small, 3/, 3s.; to be had of the Publishers or of 

the Author. Copies of the First Part may still be obtained. 





South Yorkshire. 
In Two Volumes, Folio, price 6/. 6s., or Large Paper, 127. 12s. 
THE HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
THE DEANERY OF DONCASTER, 
IN THE DIOCESE AND COUNTY OF YORK. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, 


Fellow of the Societies of Antiquaries of London and Neweastle, and an Honorary Member 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Association. 





HOARE’S HISTORY OF MODERN WILTSHIRE; 


Comprising the Hundreds of Merr;—Heyrespury ;—Brancu and DoLE;—EvERLEY, AM- 
BRESBURY, and UnpeRpItcH; — DunwortH and VALE or NoppRE;—WeEstBuRy and WAR- 
MINSTER ;—CHALk ;—Soutn DameRnam, Downton, and CawpEN;—ALDERBURY and FRust- 
FIELD, with a GENERAL INDEX to these Hundreds;—also the Crty oF SALISBURY. 

Of this important work, of which only a small impression was printed, chiefly for presents, 7 
less than 20 perfect copies remain on sale. It is destined to carry down with honour the name 
of its authors to the latest posterity. Under the genera! superintendence of Sir Richard Hoare, 
his labours were lightened by the assistance of several other eminent topographical writers, 
particularly the Lord Arundell of Wardour; the Rev. John Offer; H. Wansey, Esq.; R. Harris, 
Esq.; C. Bowles, Esq.; W. H. Black, Esq.; George Matcham, Esq. LL.D. of Newhouse; 
R. Benson, Esq.; H. Hatcher, Esq.; and J. G. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. 

The work may be had bound complete, either in 6 very large volumes, or in 12 smaller 
ones, price 30/.; or on large paper, in 12 volumes, price 60/, 

Several of the Hundreds may still be had separately, price 37, 5s. Small Paper; or 67. om 


Large Paper. 


The History and Antituities of Northamptonshire. 
By GEORGE BAKER. Parts I, to V. all that were published, 62. 65.; Lange Pape 
121. 12s, a 

The History and Antiquities of Hertfordshire. 

’ By ROBERT CLUTTERBUCK, Esq. F.S.A. In 8 vols. folio, price 187. 18.; Large) 
Paper, 31/. 10s. 


Dallaway and Cartwright’s Western Sussex ; containing 
the Rapes of Chichester, Arundel, and Bramber. . Ho. ,Gomplete. Price 211. 
[This. Copy has the Supplément to Chichester Rape, whichis seldom found with the work.] 


Erdeswick’s Staffordshire. new xaition. By Dr. HARWOOD. 


With considerable improvements. 8vo. 1/, 1s, 





. > 7 4 
Hutchins’s Dorsetshire. vols. 1. ana 11. fol. 1774, with 65 additional 

Plates; and Vols, III. and IV. of new Edition, 217. 
Vols, III. IV. and Appendix to Second Edition, 167. 16s.; Large Paper, 217. f 


J. B. Nichols‘and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 








